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A GLIMPSE OF OLD CHRISTMASES, 
By G, A, Davis. 


cred oaks, and the cutting of the mistletoe for Baal, the 
sun-god, passed by ; and in their stead came the chanting 
processions of gray monks, the uplifted cross, and the 


A THOUSAND years ago, in Britain, the heathen festival 
of the Winter solstice faded away into the feast of Christ- 
mas, The white-robed march of Druids around the sa- 
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singing of masses for “‘ the white Christ.” So our English 
Christmas—for is not that old England ours ?—was born. 
‘* Chrisi’s masse,” as even Protestants and Puritans the 
most rabid have not refused to call it, was kept with 
liturgy and light and song, and not without traces, too, 
of the old faiths of Britain and Anglo-Saxon; for the 
mistletoe still held its place with holly and ivy in the 
hall, if not in chapel, and the Saxons, in their time, 
lighted up the festival of Christ’s birth with their great 
Juul fires, kindled now for God instead of Thor. The 
old customs of the perished sun-worship lived on through 
the picturesque and splendid pageantry which grew up 
around the day, and were interwoven in song and legend : 


“Welcome be Thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome born on this mornyng, 
Welcome for whom we shall syn 


” 


Welcome, Jule! 


England was ‘‘merry England” in those Middle Ages 
—merry in spite of wars and feuds and ignorance and op- 
pression, and all the grim and sombre tragedy of men’s 
daily lives ; for there was a childlike temper in the time, 
and a splendid superabundance of animal spirits laughs 
and rollicks with fitful outbursts through all those dark- 
est chapters of history. 
characterized religion and love and hate, dressing every 
sentiment with vivid color and dramatic action, so that 
reading back the history of old Christmases is like turn- 
ing the leaves of a missal, to find every page blazing with 
scarlet and purple and gold and blue, arabesqnes and 
flowers and twisted foliage, saints and dragons and doves, 
writhing in inextricable coil around the central strip of 
black-letter, which tells the gospel of the Nativity—just 
the same story that we read to-day, in cold type, upon 
unilluminated pages. 

Whoever has stood in the banqueting-hall of an old 
Norman castle, dismantled of its banners and trophies, 
its ghostly limned tapestries and dull gleaming shields, 
or of some manor of later date, whose beams and rafters 
of blackened English oak were freshly hewn when the 
Wars of the Roses raged, can scarcely have failed to 
people those dim spaces with the ghosts of old revelers ; 
to have seen the blaze of roaring fires sweep up the vast 
tunnels of the old chimneys, and the flickering light of 
cressets and sconces flare upon the holly wreaths round 
shields and scutcheons, and upon the brave colors that 
burned upon the knights’ surcoats and the ladies’ robes, 
the ‘purple and pall,” wherein old ballads compre- 
hensively dress their maidens. And with the word 
‘‘Christmas”’ what snatches of song burst upon the 
night !—carols of wandering waits, out in the moonlight 
and crisp snow; the jester’s wild bursts of rhyme and 
laughter; the roaring chants of the mummers; the 
**Gloria in Excelsis,” pealing from the cold chapel, 
where the painted saints keep watch from window and 
wall over the Norman dames and crusading barons, 
cross-legged on their altar-tombs—and the chorus of 
shout and carol that ushers in the rolling Yule-log, and 
greets Master Cook with his mighty burden of the boar’s 
head ! 

Let us hear the waits first, as they pipe under the 
castle-walls, and with lutes and viols and hautbois, sing 
in the midnight before Christmas Day. To-night no 
ghosts can walk, and no evil things be abroad— 


A passionate demonstrativeness 


“The bird of dawning singeth all night long ;” 


in their stalls, the cattle are kneeling as before the man- 
ger, and the bees, swarming in their hives, hum their 
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own small carols in cold and darkness, while the waits 
sing without : 
“ When Chryst was born of Marye fro 
In Bedlam in that fayre cyte, 
Angellis sangen wt mirth and gle, 
In excelsis gloria! 


‘* Herdmen beheld these angellis bright, 
To them appeared w' gret light, 
And seyd Godde’s Sone is born this night, 
In excelsis gloria !” 


Then, in a merrier key—- 


** Nowel, Nowel in yis halle, 
Make merye, I preey yu alle.” 
And— 
‘*T am here, Syre Christmasso 
Welcome, my lord Syre Christmasse, 
Welcome to us all both more or lesse, 
Come ner, Nowel!” 


Noél, the old Norman-French for Christmas and for 
carol alike, had become Anglicized and as common in old 
songs and carols as the good Saxon name, or as the Scan- 
dinavian Yules. It was not only at this season that the 
waits sang, nor was their song only of ‘‘ Nowel.” In 
the fourteenth century they are rated among the court- 
retainers, minstrels who served also as watchmen, patrol- 
ling the streets at night and calling the hours with 
the music of hautbois. Rymer, in the reign of Edward 
IV., writes of ‘‘a wayte that nightly from Mychelmasse 
to Shruve-Tuesday pypethe the watche within this courte 
fower tymes ; in the Somere nyghts IIT tymes, and mak- 
ethe bon gayte at every chambere-dore and offyce, as 
well for feare of pyckeres and pillers. . . . Also, this 
yeoman waight, at the makinge of Knyghtes of the Bath, 
for his attendance upon them by nyghte-time, in watch- 
ynge in the chappelle, hath he to his fee all the watch- 
ynge clothing that the knyghte shall wear upon him.” 
Gradually the name of these court-watchmen has grown 
to bear its modern meaning. The song of the waits 
which survives, in tradition, and here and there in actual 
custom, is the carol-song of Christmas Eve, the Norman 
Noél. In England and Scotland one may hear it still, an 
echo lingering on from the songs of centuries long silent. 

With the waits came the mummers, wandering masquer- 
aders who, by the light of the Yule-log in the oaken-raft- 
ered hall, played the time-honored legend of St. George 
and the Dragon. The mighty log, trunk of some ancient 
oak that has spread its wide-armed shadow over genera- 
tions of Saxons and Normans, has been dragged in with 


pomp and circumstance ; the minstrels march before, 


welcoming and heralding its coming wi h harp and psal- 
tery, and the old vaulted roof rings with shouts and car- 
olings, and the uproar and laughter of a motley host, 


swarming like bees about the old forest king. In the 
huge recess of the fire-place lies the charred heart of last 
year’s log, devoutly kept a twelvemonth that it may kin- 
dle the next Yule-fire. S - long as it was safely stored 
in cellar or vault, our fifteenth-century baron firmly be- 
lieved in the security of his castle from fire and brand—a 
simple and satisfactory system of insurance. The cold 
embers are kindled, the flame creeps and licks around 
the crackling bark—and lo! up the black throat of the 
chimney leaps the fiery spirit of the concentrated sun- 
shine and sap and growth and glory of five hundred Eng- 
lish Summers! Then is the huge Yule-candle lighted to 
burn over the Christmas feast on that mighty board, 
where belted baron and dame chdtelaine, vassal and priest, 
knight and maiden and sleek little page, all meet and sit 
down together in a goodly company, divided only by the 
strict etiquette of the salt. 
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A clear space in the hall for the mummers, and in they 
swarm—St. George on his prancing hobby-horse, the 
Dragon rolling and wallowing in his bulk of painted 
pasteboard ; the Turk, whose turban represents in the 
drama that whole race of ‘‘ misbelieving dogs” accursed 
by the medieval Christian ; Mince Pye and Father Christ- 
mas, with holly and mistletoe, and the Doctor, whose 
pills are to resuscitate the slain hero of this ‘‘ very trag- 
ical mirth.” These are the crude precursors of our nine- 
teenth -century stock companies and wandering stars: 
this boisterous horse-play, and its ‘‘local hits” at the 
pagan Saracens who were being slain in earnest by devout 
Crusaders in far-off Syrian fields, supplied to our ances- 
tors the emotional excitement which we seek in Irving 
and Bernhardt. The Englishman of the Middle Ages 
reveled in ‘‘ mysteries” and miracle plays given under 
the sanction of the Church, in rough Christmas mum- 
mings or maskings—wild, grotesque brawls which Henry 
VIII. vainly tried by edict to suppress, but which flour- 
ished almost to the present century, and are not yet ex- 
tinct ; and in the exquisite and poetical ‘‘ masques” to 
which Milton and Ben Jonson lent their later-born in- 
spirations. Little poetry lurked in the rough-and-tum- 
ble drama of St. George, played, doubtless, by retainers 
whom the Christmas Saturnalia set free to exhibit their 
wit and humor in the baron’s hall, with no other restraint 
than that imposed by the Lord of Misrule. This fune- 
tionary, from Christmas Day to Twelfth Night, was su- 
preme ruler as well in the King’s court as ‘‘in the house 
of every nobleman of honor or good worship,” and what 
his powers were, and how unlimited ‘his authority, may 
be judged from this fragment of the articles drawn up at 
the Manor of Wooten by its master, the Right Worship- 
ful Richard Evelyn, some three hundred years ago: 

‘* Imprimis, I give free leave to Owen Flood, my trumpeter, 
gentleman, to be Lord of Misrule of all good orders during the 
twelve days. And also I give free leave to the said Owen Flood 
to command all and every person or persons whatsoever, as well 
servants as others, to be at his command whensoever he shall 
sound his trumpet, or music, and to do him good service, as 
though I were present myself, at their perils. ... I give full 
power and authority to his lordship to break all locks, bolts, 
bars, doors and latches, and to fling up all doors out of their 
hinges, to come at those who presume to disobey his lordship’s 
commands, God save the King!” 


This was in the reign of Charles I., and we may well 
believe that an earlier century saw this twelve - days 
monarch no less despotic in his rule. With him came 
the morris-dancers, with their dresses sewn with jingling 
bells, and the motley performers in the Fools’ Dance, 
capering with baubles and bagpipes; and for his wild 
Prime Minister, one may imagine the Fool himself, the 
jester, half idiot and half madcap, ‘in person comély, 
in apparel courtly, but in behavior a very ape, and no 
man.” ‘*Give him a little wine in his head,” says Lodge, 
in the ‘‘ Wit’s Miserie,” ‘‘and he is continually fleering 
and making of mouths; .. . ks danceth about the 
house, leaps over tables, outskips men’s heads, trips up 
his companion’s heels, burns sack with a candle, and 
doth all the feats of a Lord of Misrule in the country.” 

What was the Christmas dinner of our baron? His 
guests and retainers—of mightier appetites and stronger 
digestions than our age can muster—sat down, at the 
hour of 10 a.m., to a long oaken table in the vast oak- 
raftered hall, to feast upon huge chines of fresh and 
salted beef, on fowls, fish, venison and strange com- 
pounded dishes, any one of which would—if ancient 
Tecipes may be credited—insure years of dyspepsia toa 
modern diner. The master of the feast presided, seated 
with his family on a canopied dais, at the head of the 











long board; near him, according to their rank, were 
ranged the honorable guests, and below the huge wooden 
saltcellar—the line of demarcation—sat the vassals and 
retainers, and the strolling minstrels and mummers, the 
jugglers and tumblers, who filled up the pauses in the 
long banquet with songs and feats of skill. Ozxen by the 
hundred, sheep and swine by. the thousand, and fowls, 
wild and tame, in numbers to correspond, have died to 
furnish forth the feast. Ale and wine and hypocras, with 
the great Christmas bowls of wassail and lamb’s-wool, 
flow like water for thirsty throats. There are mountains 
of fish, custards and tarts, great pasties baked in crust, 
which old cookery-books style ‘‘the coffin ’”’—‘ subtil- 
ties,” as these early confectioners called their stately 
erections of jelly and sugar, molded into designs and 
allegorical figures, which were to furnish themes for the 
wit and perspicacity of the guests; there is the huge 
smoking dish of frumenty, or furmety, without which no 
Christmas board ‘could be complete, mixed of wheaten 
grains, broth, and milk of almonds, and the yolks of eggs, 
‘boiled ”*—so the ancient recipe directs—‘‘ and messed 
forth with fat venison or fresh mutton.” And supreme 
among all dishes is the boar’s head, solemnly served to 
the sound of trumpets and the jubilant carols of the 
minstrels, A long train of nobles and ladies follow its 
triumphant entry, borne aloft by the sewer on a great 
golden dish, its grim proportions wreathed with rose- 
mary and bay, roasted pippins and oranges between the 
tusks ; and as he marches in, the jolly sewer roars forth 
his song against the flourish of trumpets and the sweeter 
clangor of the viols and harps: 





** Caput apri defero, 
Reddeus laudes Domino! 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary; 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio!” 

Less in importance than the boar’s head, but serve¢ 
with peculiar honors, nevertheless, comes the, peacock or 
this Christmas menu. The royal bird appears in his own 
feathers, having been delicately flayed, roasted and re- 
turned again into his natural coat ; and with gilded back 
and all the iridescent glories of his train spread aloft, he 
is borne in by the fairest and most distinguished dame 
among the company, and followed by a long line of 
ladies, to be carved by the hands of the host himself. 
Stuffed with sweet herbs and strange spices, basted with 
yolk of eggs and drenched in gravy made from “three 
fat wethers,” this stately dish was, as one may suppose, 
a toothsome one to the medieval palate. . 

Later in date comes the mince or mutton pie—abjured 
by good Puritans, together with so many more of the 
pleasant things of this world—and the plum-pottage, pre- 
cursor of the flaming plum-pudding of English Christ- 
mas dinners. Why the savory pie alone should be se- 
lected for such fierce denunciation by Roundhead saints, 
we know not, but in treading down all Christmas usages, 
their enmity seems to have been expressly directed 
against this. As the years rolled up their ranks and the 
centuries grew, very much of the mirth and splendor o 
Christmas died away, with all the rest of the pageantry 
of daily life. Puritan rule drained most of the color of 
our historical pictures, and the old gorgeous Noél turns 
as gray as their own sad - colored garments. Christ- 
mas, even in the time of Pepys, seems to have been ¢ 
tame affair enough — witness the secretary’s domestic 
manner of celebration : 


“ Christmas Day (1668). To dinner alone with my wife, who. 
poor wretch! sat undressed all day till ten at night, altering anc 
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stirred the hearts of the pilgrims on 

Cape Cod on that first Christmas Day 
te of their self- banishment? They were 
L, more or less than human, if some mem- 
ory of the old chimes in the parish 
church had not rung through the storm 
of wind and sea, and brought a tender 
sorrow with it—even for the Babylonish 
garments of prelacy. At least, we may 
be sure that the women—poor souls !— 
shut up in the wave-tossed prison of the 
Mayflower, fought sore with the demon 
of homesickness, while their stern hus- 
bands and brothers were grimly toiling 
on land. 

“Munday the 25th day we went on shore, 
some to fell tymber, some to saw, some to 
rive, some to carry, so that no man rested all 
day; but towards night, some as they were at 
Y, worke heard a noyse of some Indians, which 

V7 / eaused us all to goe to our Muskets, but we 
4 Mins hi YY heard no further, s9e we came aboord againe, 
Vy Wy “Vy 4 Vy | and left some twentie to keepe the court of 
nate Gg By, / gard ; that night we had a sore storme of 
Maly Vy J winde and rayne. 


A 



























KEEPING THE COURT OF GARD, 


lacing of a noble petticoat; while I by her, making the boy read 
to me the Life of Julius Cesar, and Des Cartes’s Book of Music.” 


What a companion picture to the noisy banquet in the 
old baronial halls !—to the goodly company who laughed 
and rioted, and sang their merry Noél songs in stormy 
choruses that drowned the wind’s ‘‘ whudder” over icy 
moorland and round castle-wall—to all the blaze of color, 
and the glow of Yule-fires, and the half-barbaric mirth of 
bearded lords and battle-scarred barons, and trim knights 
newly spurred, who kissed blushing Maud and Cicely un- 
der the waxen-starred mistletoe ! 


“The knights’ bones are dust, 
Their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


Gone is all the pomp of color, all the stir of life ; the 
jester’s pranks, the minstrels’ song, the shout of the 
mummers, and the mock majesty of the gay Lord of 
Misrule. In the ruined shell of the Norman castle not a 
rag of tapestry clings to the battered walls, and only 
dust and ashes lie around the cold hearth-stone ; and if 
the voice of Christmas mirth rings still through the old 
manor-hall, it is only as an echo from which the richness 
and the childlike spontaneity have gone—for the hearts 
of men and women, with the world, have grown older. 

wonder if no yearnings after the fleshpots of Egypt THE JESTER. 
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SECRETARY PEPYS AND FAMILY, 


“ Munday the 25th being Christmas Day, we began to drinke 
water aboorde (!), but at night the Master caused us have some 
Beere, and so on boord we diverse times now and then had some 
Beere, but on shore none at all.” 


So wrote Master Mourt in his ‘‘ Relation ” of that year, 
1622 ; and when his bald and simple narrative fails us, it 
needs no lively imagination to fill out the picture. For 
weeks they have fought their way along that bleak 
New England coast, in bitter 
wind and furious storms of sleet 
and snow, sea and shore alike 
marshaling the forces of naturo 
against them. “Some of our 
people that are dead,” he says, 
“‘tooke the originall of their 
death here,” in their dreary beat- 
ing along the bays and inlets be- 
tween Providencetown Harbor— 
the real scene of the first ‘‘ Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims”—and the 
final settlement at Plymouth, 
where Christmas Day finds them 
at their stern task. The low, bar- 
ren shores, the gray rocks beaten 
by the raging Winter sea, tho 
driving snow stinging them, the 
fierce wind, like a living, savage 
creature, fighting against them, 
and then the ‘‘ noyse of Indians ” 
ever and anon coming to them 
through the howl of the storm, 
and the phantom of a ‘salvage 
man” looming through every 
snow - wreath — this is the back- 
ground to their Christmas. And 
in the ship’s cabin huddle the 
women, weak from sickness and 
the dangers of the sea; and the 








A LITTLE MAYFLOWER, 


little children and babes new-born —‘‘ Oceanus, born at 
sea”—the child of Stephen Hopkins and Elizabeth his 
wife, and the little Peregrine, whose eyes opened in sight 
of New England shores. What heartsick memories of 
English lanes and holly-hedges, of ruddy old brick farm- 
houses with the snow powdering their thatched roofs, of 
glowing fires curling up the wide chimneys, and old 
home faces in the chimney-corner, and sweet church- 
bells and quiet churchyards, 
where the dear dead lie calmly, 
safely in the shadow of the belfry 
—what pictures of all these lost 
things come and go, and fill with 
phantoms the cabin of the May- 
flower ! ., 

These are some of the pictures 
of old Christmas—the festival of 
Christ’s nativity—most familiar to 
the fancies of English - speaking 
men and women. Nothing in our 
day seems quite so picturesque or 
suggestive, but who can tell what 
glamour five hundred years may 
not throw around the meagre 
celebrations of the nineteenth 
century, and what may not be 
written and painted about the 
quaint and curious customs of 
1888 ? 

“The old order changeth, giveth 

place to the new.” 


But Christmas will be Christmag 
always, and the angels still sing, 
when we are silent: ‘Unto you 
is born this day in the City of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” 
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PAINTER. 


, By P. J. Poporr. 


Vasity Vastmurevircn Verestcuacry, the famous Rus- 
sian artist, has come to the American metropolis to ex- 
hibit his remarkable gallery of paintings. Verestchagin 
belongs to the realistic school of art, and truly may be re- 
garded as the best and strongest representative of that 
school in our time. He renounced the notion that the 
artist must obey only the idea of the beautiful in a narrow 
sense—that is, that he must please only the public in 
general: charm their eyes and lull their senses. Verest- 
chagin’s conception of the idea of the beautiful is far | 
broader and loftier than this. He holds that the artist | 
must help to elevate and ennoble our race, and that, | 
therefore, he must charm our eyes and warm our hearts 
only by what is really beautiful and good ; and, if need 
be, he must depict in all their truth things which are | 
actually dreadful; moreover, he must be a true inter- 
preter of the various phenomena of human life, and, be- | 
sides, he must always appeal to the better and nobler 
side of human nature. 

Such is the view of the famous Russian painter, and, ap- 
parently, the common sense of mankind ouglit to sustain 
him. In nature there is light and darkness, heat and 
cold, life and death, and so it is in human life: there are 
virtues and vices, things that are good and noble, and 
things that are bad and mean. In some cases man’s 
character appears indeed divine, and in other cases it 
fully justifies the classical adage, ‘‘ Homo homini lupus” 
(Man is a wolf to man). Now, is there any reason why 
the artist should limit himself exclusively to the brighter 
side ? And does: not such Jimitation necessarily imply a 
narrowness ? 

Both Verestchagin and MeGahan (the famous American 
‘war correspondent) took an active part in the late Turko- 
Russian War. Both of them were in the thick and thin 
of many a battle, witnessing the deeds of valor and of 
cowardice, the agony of death and manifold horrors, of a 
battlefield. The sympathies of both of them were equally 
aroused. Now, when McGahan presented masterly pen- 
}ictures of the Balkan horrors he had seen, every reader 
was affected, and every voice praised the courageous and 
truthful correspondent. But when Verestchagin had, 
with the pencil of a master, transferred to canvas some 
of those Balkan scenes, many condemned the artist, as if 
there could be two different truths about the same sub- 
ject—one for the correspondent, and another for the artist. 
Happily, Verestchagin is one of those courageous charac- 
ters who cannot be intimidated even by united clamor of 
the narrow-minded connoisseurs of all countries, and his 
rapidly growing popularity on both sides of the Atlantic 
plainly shows that the public at large are beginning to 
share his view. 

Verestchagin himself is a very interesting subject of 
study. He belongs to that group of grand Russians who 
command admiration of the civilized world. Turgeneff, 
Tolstoi. Gogol and Dostoevsky in literature, Skobeleff in 
war, Piragoff in surgery, Mendeleyeff in chemistry, Prie- 
valski in travel, Rubinstein in music, Verestchagin and 
Makovsky in painting—these Russians know no frontiers, 
and by virtue of their sterling worth they became, as it | 
were, a common property of the world at large. 

Verestchagin is above medium height, well-built, and 
broad-shouldered. He has a large and finely turned 
head, with an ample forehead, increased by bold promi- 
nence. His somewhat aquiline nose, the dark, piercing | 
eyes, and the long, flowing beard give him an aspect not | 





sian, 


| St. Petersburg. 


often found in this country. He dresses neatly, though 
very plainly, and a large soft silk scarf tied into a bow is 
the only artistic deviation from the conventional style. 
Any one enabled to enjoy a friendly conversation with the 
Russian painter will certainly pronounce him a true art- 
ist, an extremely interesting character, and a typical Rus- 
I might call him as well a true patriot. There are 


| few men who traveled and learned so much as Verest- 


chagin. He studied his subjects, not from a beautiful dis- 
tance, as most artists do, but risking his life a hundred 
No artist ever studied his subjects under such 
His travels were indeed 
campaigns beset with manifold dangers. He is not only 
a great painter, but also a hero, as our readers will admit. 

Verestchagin belongs toa noble family of the Novgo- 
rod Province. Like most Russian nobles, his parents 
left their children in care of their serfs and hired tutors. 
So it came about that the nearest and dearest person to 
the child Verestchagin was his aged nurse Anna. In his 
autobiographical sketches, he tells us that he loved her 
more than anybody else in the world—more than father, 
mother and brothers. Among the friends of his child- 
hood was an intelligent old hunter, to the stories of whose 
adventures the future artist-traveler was never tired of 
listening. 

The boy Verestchagin was sent to the Naval School of 
In due time he finished his studies, and 
then made a cruise on a man-of-war. But strong artistic 
tendencies put a speedy end to his naval career. With 
the ardor of a true genius he devoted all his time to his 
pencil and brush. He made remarkably rapid progress 
in his chosen field. But he could not be kept long in 
the narrow limits of the Academy of Arts, nor could he 
be forced to give many long years to the study of the old 
masters. Verestchagin has an original and independent 
mind, and he could not but follow his own peculiar 
bent. 

At the age of twenty-one, when Verestchagin had 
learned already to use a pencil and brush, he went on 
his travels. The Caucasus was the first region explored 
by the artist. He had no predispositions or ‘prejudices, 
He was ready to sketch and paint any new scenes that 
appeared to strike his eyes and imagination, or move his 
heart. Thus the religious festivals of the Mussulman 
Shiites, which have particularly impressed him, were his 
first studies on canvas. And from his first steps, or, 
rather, from the very first touches of his brush, it was 
evident that Verestchagin’s subjects would not be com- 
monplace. What would strike a true poet was also the 
artist’s choice. Thus, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” he describes the 
scenes observed by him at the very beginning of his 
travels: ‘‘It was already late in the evening when I 
reached Shusha. Nothing was to be seen but the dark 
outline of the walls of the town, which is built on a 
steep and lofty mountain. I had not yet reached the top 
when I noticed a bright light over the town, and a great 
noise reached my ears. The nearer I came to the town 
the stronger was the light, till at last it seemed like a 
fire, and the noise was recognizable as the murmuring of 
many thousands of voices. I passed through the nar- 


times. 
circumstances as Verestchagin. 


| row gates of the fortress, and a wild and unique picture, 


such as I had never seen before, presented itself to my 
The whole market-place was literally filled with 
people, some shouting as if they were mad, others merely 
looking on. Tartars, in groups of perhaps a hundred, 
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formed lines and danced hither and thither in the market- 
place, with wild cries, holding each other by the girdle 
with the left hand, while with the right they brandished 
a stick above their heads at every leap. There were three 
of these groups. Boys, dressed in motley rags and skins 
with the hair turned outward, danced before them, mak- 
ing grimaces and yelling all the time, striking Turkish 
drums and plates of copper. Mollahs, who direct the 
proceedings, stimulate the dancers with voice and gest- 
are, and push about and revile the people; and some 
distinguished bey, or noble, apparently the master of the 
eeremonies, moves backward and forward in the crowd, 
brandishing his sword with loud imprecations. The 
noise is swelled by the chattering of the spectators, the 
neighing of horses, ete. The scene is lit up by the huge 
naphtha-torches—that is, rags, in baskets of open iron- 
work, which are constantly moistened with the naphtha. 
Hundreds of these flaring torches are held aloft on long 
poles in the rear of the dancers.” 

The subsequent appearance of some self-tormentors 
atill more enhanced the scene of fanaticism and wild- 
ness, and the young artist could not resist transferring 
his impressions to canvas. From this, however, we must 
not conclude that Verestchagin intended to strike with his 
subjects. The truth is that he painted only the things 
which have more or less powerfully struck himself. 

In the Caucasus, too, Verestchagin had studied the 
Russian sectarians whom he had masterly described in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs.” One may be at a loss to account why 
these simple-minded Duchobortzi and Molokanes are co 
severely persecuted by the lay and clerical authorities 
of Russia. 

From the Caucasus Verestchagin went to Central Asia 
(in 1867). His official position was that of al/aché to the 
Governor-general of Turkestan, General Kaufmann, who 
left the artist at liberty to travel where he pleased and to 
draw and paint what he pleased. His travels and studies 
there were beset with great dangers, but the artist was 
dauntless. He arduously used his pencil and brush, 
when he found the things of an extraordinary interest, 
and he did not hesitate to resort to his sword and rifle 
when his own life or his comrades’ lives were in danger. 
It was the scenes of Central Asia, masterly transferred 
by his brush to canvas, that made Verestchagin’s name 
known all over the world. And it was in Central Asia 
that for the first time the painter distinguished him- 
self as a brave soldier. At the head of a Russian de- 
tachment, Verestchagin dashed upon a far superior force 
of Turkomans, drove them off, and thus saved himself 
and the residents of a town from certain butchery. For 
that deed he was made Knight of St. George. 

Verestchagin had thoroughly explored the Russian pos- 
sessions in Central Asia, studied the life of the numerous 
tribes, wrote his remarkable ‘‘ Memoirs,” and sketched 
the types, the things of interest and the war scenes. His 
reputation should have been firmly established by the 
results of his Asiatic trip alone, and yet that was only thg 
beginning of his remarkable career. 

In Central Asia the painter examined the slave-cara- 
vansaries. The price of slaves varies according to the 
season and the larger or smaller supply. In Autumn 
the trade is generally brisk. In the town of Bokhara, 
for instance, one may find at that time from 100 to 150 
human beings exposed for sale in each of the caravan- 
saries. In war-time one may buy a slave —a pris- 
ener, of course —in Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand for 
from ten to twenty dollars. The supply of men is gen- 
erally greater than that of women, for the Turkomans, 
who are ready to sell the men, generally keep the 





women for themselves. A young and beautiful woman 
will command as much as five hundred dollars. Large 
prices are also paid for boys, for whom there is a great 
demand throughout Central Asia. The Russians have 
greatly diminished the slave-trade in Central Asia, for 
they freed all slaves found in the territories they an- 
nexed, and intimidated the slave-traders beyond their 
frontier. As the inhabitants are convinced that the Rus- 
sians may come any day and free all the slaves, the op- 
pressed there begin to live in hope. And that other 
class of slaves, who are not generally so called—the 
mothers, wives and daughters of the barbarians of Cen- 
tral Asia—begin to feel the beneficial influence of civ- 
ilization brought there by the Russians. Verestchagin 
narrates of a characteristic complaint of his Turkoman 
landlord : ‘The end of the world is coming,’ he cried, 
with a gesture of despair. ‘How so ?’ ‘ Why, what else 
is one to expect when a husband can no longer correct 
his wife? If you beat her, she threatens to go to the 
Russians,’ ” 

The Russian painter also ably described a Kulendar- 
khan, or asylum for the professional beggars, and gave 
us splendid pictures of the divanas, or members of that 
curious institution. Any one who prefers an idle life to 
labor may become a divana, or licensed beggar. Those 
who are unmarried live together in a Kalendarkhan, and 
married people live in separate houses. Each new mem- 
ber on entering the brotherhood receives a special uni- 
form—a red cap of conical shape, embroidered with 
wool and trimmed with sheepskin ; a broad girdle, and 
a gourd to receive alms: generally rice or bits of meat, or 
copper coins. The rest of the clothing of the divana is 
his own, but it has to be made.in a prescribed fashion. 
The robe must be covered with patches ; and some beg- 
gars are perfect masters of the art of making up a motley 
dress of startling colors. The holiday suit of a divana, 
with its multitudinous scraps of every hue, would charm 
the eyes of many a lady trying to excel in the queer art 
of making crazy-quilts. In every street and every bazaar 
divanas are to be seen—sometimes alone, sometimes in 
groups—some performing as solos, others bellowing in 
chorus. In the evening, the divana returns home, takes 
off his uniform and empties his gourd. Then he seats 
himself by the fire, tells his adventures, listens in turn 
to his comrades’, smokes opium, drinks his tea or kuk- 
nar. The latter is a beverage prepared from poppy-seed- 
cases. The kuknar completely intoxicates him, and under 
its effects he will sleep till morning rouses him to re- 
newed activity. Nearly all the divafias are confirmed 
drunkards and opium-eaters. : 

Verestchagin says that if the question were asked, 
Where are houses most quickly built ? he would answer, 
In Central Asia. All the towns of Central Asia are built 
of clay, which becomes so hard that the houses in that 
dry climate last a very long time. Indeed, it is only 
since the Russians’ invasion in Central Asia that some of 
the wealthier householders have made up their minds to 
substitute panes of glass for lattice-work covered with 
oiled paper, which used to serve them as windows. It is 
also under Russian influence that the Asiatics begin tc 
make windows facing the street, while formerly their 
windows looked always only in the courtyard. 

Under touches of the master-hand, there appear before 
us the typical representatives of Central Asia, such as 
Uzbeks, Kirghizes, Nogais, Kashgars, Afghans, Arabs, 
Jews, Hindoos, Gypsies, Kalmucks and Chinese. And 
of each of these people the artist gives an interesting ac- 
count. A Kalmuck, for instance, a happy hasbaud of 
two wives, thus defended polygamy: ‘‘ We cannot sive 
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with one wife; the consciousness that she is the only | the besiegers, after a long and tedious investment, mado 


one makes a wife capricious and disobedient; but as 
soon as there are two of them they become much more 
obedient, for each knows that I shall love her less than 
the other if she does anything to displease me.” 

The painter-traveler tells us, also, that the Sarts and 
Kirghizes are passionately fond of quail-fights. They 
eatch quails and feed them up for fighting-matches, on 
which, of course, wagers are laid. 
sometimes commands one hundred dollars, 

Verestchagin gives a masterly pen-picture of the Chi- 
nese town of 
T chugutchak, 
now depopu- 
lated by the 
Dunghan reb- 
els: ‘‘As you 
approach the 
town, it is hard 
to believe that 
it is empty; 
you cannot 
help hoping to 
meet some 
human being, 
if it be only a 
robber. But 
not a soul is 
to be seen any- 
where. The 
houses are for 
the most part 
uninjured, and 
also the paint- 
ings on the 
walls and on 
the wooden 
lattice-work of 
the windows. 
Potsherds and 
fragments of 
articles of 
every conceiv- 
able kind were 
lying all about 
—vessels of 
iron and clay 
of all sizes, a 
quantity of 
copper coins 
strung on a 
string, dresses, 
caps, plaits of 
hair, shoes of 
all sizes; the 
clumsy shoes 
of Dun ghans 
and Kalmucks side by side with the miniature slippers 
of Chinese women. I put a pair of extraordinary small 
slippers in my pocket, as a memento. But, above all, 
skulls are to be seen lying about everywhere. The town 
is like a vast tomb, and the whole impression it produces 
is terrible. I wandered about for several days without 
being able to accustom myself to this stillness as of the 
grave, and to the sight of all these streets, temples, thea- 
tres and squares standing forever empty. 

‘*The gate of the fortress, which the besiegers had 
blown in, is still tolerably strong. Near the gate is to be 
seen the entrance into the subterranean gallery by which 
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| their way into the fortress. Then began a merciless butch- 


ery, in which no one was spared, Skulls and bones lio 


| literally in heaps against the walls, here and all around 


the fortress ; at many points—e.g., by several of the gates 
the skulls were piled up to a great height. In the 
fields about the town, too, lie skulls ; as far as the eye 
can reach, skulls, and skulls, and again skulls. The 
wolves and the jackals have already done their work ; 
the ravens are still engaged in picking the bones clean, 
| for the rain and the sun to bleach. I had enough to 
occupy me: 
from the gov- 
ernor’s palace 
to the simple 
little houses 
of the common 
people, all 
dwellings were 
habitable, all 
were painted, 
all decorated 
with pictures, 
sculptures, 
bass - reliefs, 
flowers, drag- 
ons, ete. For 
three wholo 
weeks I lived 
with one Cos- 
‘ sack and one 

Tartar ina 
wretched cabin 
outside the 
walls of the 
fortress, and 
every day from 
morning to 
evening I 
roamed about, 
looking at 
everything, 
drawing and 
painting. Oc- 
casionally a 
wild goat 
would stray 
into the court- 
yard where I 
was at work, 
stand trans- 
fixed with as- 
tonishment, 
and then rush 
off at full 
speed into the 
steppe.” 

At the end of the year 1870, Verestchagin left Central 
Asia and settled in Munich, in order to put his impres- 
sions together. The result of three years’ work was a 
considerable and remarkable collection of pictures of 
Turkestan and its wars, which at once raised the Russian 
painter to the rank of masters of the first magnitude. 
Those pictures are now in a public gallery at Moscow. 

Having finished his Turkestan pictures, Verestchagin 
started once more on his travels. This time he visited 
India, and was accompanied by his wife, who made notes 
while he painted. This trip, which lasted two years, cost 
the painter a fortune. He employed a score of bearera, 
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made presents to the high authorities and the 
lamas of the convents he visited, and bought 
a large quantity of articles of interest. 
Verestchagin wanted particularly to make 
some studies from nature of the highest sum- 
mits of the chain of snow- mountains, so he 
ventured to ascend Djongri, though people 
had warned him of the great difficulties, and 
even grave dangers, of such an undertaking in 
the month of January, when the snow some- 
times fell in a single night to the depth of 
twenty feet. His brave wife followed him. In 
some places the road was so bad that the 
guides dragged up with ropes those who fol- 
lowed. The travelers stopped for the night 
at a height of 11,000 feet, under large trees 
whose dry leaves strewed the ground. A great 
deal of snow fell during the night, and the 
Verestchagins put on their high boots. The 
further they advanced, the rockier became tho 
road and the deeper lay the snow. They had with 
them only their hunter and the coolie who carried the 
paint-box, while all the others tarried far behind. 
‘*We climbed Mount Leptcha,” wrote Mrs. Verest- 
chagin, in her ‘‘ Memoirs,” ‘till we came to an open 
space. It is a very uncomfortable halting- place. We 
are tormented by hunger and thirst. A little sherry still 
remains in our traveling-flask, and, mixed with snow, re- 
vives somewhat our exhausted strength. We call aloud 
very often, and for some time keep firing off our guns 
and pistols, in order to summon the bearers, who are lag- 
ging behind. No one answers, no one appears. I once 
more give my hand to the huntsman, and climb, as best 
I can, over the thick snow. Verestchagin soon exhausted 
his remaining strength, and declared that he could go no 
further. We had already attained an altitude of 14,000 
feet. The huntsman fires off his gun close to a piece of 
dry rag. It catches fire ; we all blow it until the sparks 
fly ; and soon we have a good blazing fire. Warmed and 
rested, we determine to press forward to the hut, from 
which we are now not very far. We resume our journey, 
but after a few steps I sink fainting on the snow. Verest- 
chagin has since told me that he thought I was dead. 
We return to the fire, and send back the huntsman to 
search for the coolies and order them to bring the cush- 
ions, the wrappers for the night, the chest of tea and 
the provisions. He promises to fulfill his commission 
punctually, but we neither see him nor hear of him 
again. Our position is critical. While our clothes ‘are 
covered on one side with a crust of ice two inches thick, 
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on the other they are scorching. The cold is really ter- 
rible. We beseech the last remaining bearer to go of 
and look for the others. He refuses absolutely. Tho 
promise of a large gratuity can alone persuade him to go 
back and send us some of his comrades, with the most 
necessary requisites for an encampment and some food. 

‘*He then departs, like the other, and we see no more 
of him. We now find ourselves suddenly alone, and ia 
the midst of a most profound silence. The cold becomes 
more and more intense every moment. I am amazed 
that in this terrible situation Verestchagin is still able to 
observe the changes in the light and the clouds which 
float above us. ‘Another time,’ he remarks, ‘TI shall 
come here in a completely vigorous condition, and shall 
study these changing shadows and these effeets of light, 
which are only visible at such a height as this.’ 

“This night, whose horrors I shall remember to the 
last day of my life, ended at length. During the whole 
morning no one comes up to us. It was now past mid- 
day ; we were still sitting in the snow waiting for our serv- 
ants. Hunger and cold were making themselves more 
keenly felt. Verestchagin determined at last to go him- 
self in search of our men. He put on his frozen boots, 
and set out bravely to walk. But he had overrated his 
strength, for he had not madé ten steps before he was 
obliged to stop to take breath. And now I am left abso- 
lutely alone. I turn over on the other side, and cover 
myself up as well asI can. The snow continues to fall, 
and extinguishes the little fire that we have kept alight 
with such difficulty. It will be impossible for me to keep 
from freezing much longer. I raise myself 
up; I endeavor to pull on my stiffened boots, 
but I cannot possibly get in my foot further 
than the heels. Thus I can only move very 
slowly. By good luck a coolie just then comes 
to my assistance with a little food. He tells 
me that the sahib (master) is coming soon him- 
self. And in fact my hasband soon shows 
himself, not on his own feet, but carried on 
the back of another coolie.” 

Under such difficulties the brave Russian 
painter studied and sketched his subjects. 
Time and again his artistic ardor had warmed 
him up to the level of true heroism. We will 
relate here another instance, of his extraordi- 
nary courage. 

During the late Turko-Russian War, Captain 
Skrydloff, who some three years ago made a 
visit to New York City on the Russian man- 
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of-war Strelok, had been detailed to attempt to blow up a 
Turkish armorclad frigate upon the Danube. Verestcha- 
gin would not miss the opportunity of witnessing so strik- 
ing a scene, and Skrydloff was willing to oblige his for- 
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mer comrade—for they had been fellow-students at the | 


Naval Academy. When the torpedo-boats were ready, a 
ehaplain offered a prayer, and then those who were go- 
ing embraced those who remained behind. When the 
painter embraced General Skobeleff, the latter whis- 
pered : ‘Happy fellow, to be able to go with them ! 
How I envy you !” 

A number of the torpedo-boats started on their perilous 


Turkish men-of-war, and in full view of the Turkish bank. 
The sun rose, but the work was not yet done. 

“We had scarcely come out from behind the first isl- 
and,” relates Verestchagin, ‘‘ when smoke rose near the 
sentry-box on the opposite bank. A shot fell; then a 
second, a third, and more and more the further we went. 
The bank was not far off, and we could see clearly the 
soldiers running hither and thither in confusion. Fresh 
riflemen soon came up, especially Tcherkesses, who rained 
upon us a regular shower of bullets.” 

From the direction of Rustchuk a Turkish steamer 
began firing on the Russian flotilla, and Skrydloff was 
ordered to attack it. He took up his position in the 
bow, where he could keep his eye on the helm and the 
bow torpedo. To Verestchagin he intrusted the floating 
stern torpedo. All put on cork belts. The steamer came 
en. Skrydloff steered straight at her, and with all the 
speed of her locomotive the little Shutha (Joke) rushed 
upon her. This was a supreme moment when the men 
on both sides were preparing for death. But our heroic 
artist had still another mission to perform. Even then he 
studied all around him, storing his precious impressions. 

““What confusion there was !” he tells us—‘‘ not only 
en board the ship, but also on the bank. The riflemen 
and Tcherkesses on the bank rushed headlong into the 
water, in order to deliver their volleys as near as possi- 
ble. The bullets rained down upon us; the whole bank 
was enveloped in dense smoke. On the deck of the 
steamer the crew were in great consternation. Their 
heavy guns gave us a salute that made the poor Shutka 
reel in her course. I took off my boots, and advised 
Skrydloff to do the same. The sailors soon followed 
our example. The fire became unbearable. The’ sailors 
crouched at the bottom of the sloop. At last we were 
quite close to the steamer. Suddenly I saw Skrydloff, 
who was sitting at the helm, draw himself together—he 
had been hit by a bullet, and was almost immediately hit 
again. Our engineer, looking very pale, had taken off 
his cap, and was praying; but at this moment he took 
rourage and, drawing out his watch, called to Skrydloff, 
us we were on the point of delivering our blow, ‘ Niko- 
lai Larionovitch, five minutes past eight.’ In spite of 
the danger, I observed with curiosity the Turks on the 
steamer as we came close up to her. They stood there 
as if turned to stone, their hands raised and stretched 
out, and their heads bent down toward us. The Shutka 
turned, came slowly alongside the hull of the steamer, 
and toucued her with her torpedo-spar. At this moment 
there was the deepest silence among us as well as the 
enemy ; still as death, we waited the explosion.” 

The explosion, however, did not follow, for the con- 
ducting wires were cut. through by the bullets. The 
situation of the Shutka was critical, for the Turks recoy- 
ered their presence of mind and poured a worse fire than 
ever upon the Russians. The Shi/ka, pierced throurh by 
the bullets, began to fill with water. 





| lets fell thickest. 
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‘Supposing that we were going to the bottom the next 
moment,” says the artist, ‘‘I stood up and put one foot 
on the gunwale. Then came a violent crash under me, 
and a blow on my hip—such a blow as might have come 
from an ax. I fell headlong, but got up again directly.” 

The Shutka, however, escaped, though on its way she 
nearly met a Turkish ironclad. Not ono of the Russian 
sailors was wounded. Skrydloff and Verestchagin, the 
heroes of the day, were sent to a hospital, where they 
were laid up for ten weeks. Then the painter hurried 
again to the front, and again he was seen where the bul- 
He was with Generals Skobeleff and 
Gourko in the infantry engagements at Plevna and in the 
Balkans, and he took part in the entry into Adrianople at 
the head of the cavalry detachment of his friend General 
Strukoff. 

Verestchagin’s desire was to see what war really meant, 
and then to paint it as he saw it with his own eyes. He 


had had many occasions of studying the famous ‘‘ White 


| eral as skillfully as he painted his war pictures. 


General,” and in his ‘‘ Memoirs” he described that gen- 
Speak- 
ing of an engagement at the Shipka pass, the painter 


| said: ‘*I have often been under heavy fire, but never be- 








fore had I experienced such a murderous rain of bullets. 
Even the fire at the torpedo attack on the Danube does 
not seem to me to have‘been so heavy. The Turks opened 
upon us at a close range. Hundreds of men and horses 
fell. I was on Skobeleff’s left hand, and I confess that 
the clatter of the firearms and the whistling of the bullets 
made one rather anxious. A man could not help think- 
ing, ‘ You will be knocked down directly, and then you 
will learn what you wanted to learn—the meaning of 
war.’ I remember, however, that in spite of this I could 
not refrain from watching Skobeleff.” 

Verestchagin plainly saw that the ‘‘ White General ” 
did not bend his head in the least ; his face was quiet, 
and he was striding along with his customary careless 
walk, and when the others ran, the general seemed to go 
slower and slower. When a turn in the road gave them 
a shelter from the Turkish bullets, Verestchagin asked 
Skobeleff : ‘‘‘Tell me, honestly, have you really so ac- 
customed yourself to war that you no longer fear dan- 
‘Nonsense !’ he rejoined ; ‘they think that I am 
brave, but I confess that Iam a coward. When I go into 
action, I say to myself that this time there will be an 
end of me. I have made it a rule never to bend down 
under fire. If you once permit yourself to do that, you 
will be drawn on further than you wish.’ It pleased me 
to hear such confession, for after it my own character 
seemed less timid.” 

Verestchagin saw war face to face, studied its meaning, 
and truly and fearlessly put his impressions on canvas. 
Many say that his war pictures have a horrifying effect. 
General Werder, German Military Agent at St. Peters- 
burg, declared that every one of Verestchagin’s pictures 
ought to be destroyed. But the public at large wish to 
know the truth about war, though be it adverse to the 
aims of those high in authority; and for this reason Ve- 
restchagin’s pictures have been received with the great- 
est interest in the different countries of Europe. When 
the writer of these lines spoke to the painter about the 
horrifying effect of his pictures, he answered, in sub- 
stance : ‘‘ Did I want to horrify the public? Not at all. 
My sole aim was to paint war as I saw it. If it is horri- 
ble, I could not help it, for I did not invent it. Nor did 
IT endeavor to select the most horrible scenes of war. I 
passed by many a scene which made me shudder myself, 
though I am pretty well hardened to war. This idea of 
horrifying is, indeed, childish. Men fought against each 
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other for centuries before us, and for centuries they will 
fight after us. Man is yet too much of a beast to get 
along without fight. The arrangements for battles I took 
part in have always suggested to me a hunt for some 
wild beast. Some men are sent there in order to drive 
out the human game; others are stationed here, with the 
instruction to strike when the game approaches, Just 
like in a regular hunt. And what is still more curious, 
men become excited in battle just about as they are dur- 
ing a hunt. However, it is extremely important that 
everybody should know what war means.” 

While conversing with Verestchagin, the writer gath- 
ered some remarks of great interest. 

“IT took part in battles and war passages,” he said, 
“that no other painter or correspondent did, and I think 
it was natural that when I put on canvas some of my im- 
pressions, my pictures found some dissatisfied, others 
pleased, and all surprised. As to why I painted my war 
pictures, I must say I could not help it. 

‘*As a painter, I aimed at producing on the spectators 
the same impressions I have lived through myself. The 
more impressive is the painter and the higher is his intel- 
lect, the more complete will be his pictures. 

‘The artist cannot be enslaved exclusively either by 
the idea of the absolutely beautiful or the idea of abso- 
tute truth, for the reason that neither exists separately in 
the world. In man and nature everything is compli- 
eated. Impressions received by the senses contain some- 
thing beautiful, while impressions of the mind bring 
something true. 

**A painter must not only study the technique of his 
art, but also develop his mind, in order to be able to 
draw a true conclusion from many separate facts. It is 
difficult to catch a type or a scene from nature, but it is 
still more difficult to embody in the types and scenes a 
living idea. And that is the reason why there are so 
many talented copyists from nature, and so few painters 
reproducing ideas on canvas. Types and scenes are but 
amere study, and it is only when they convey some idea 
that they make a picture.” 


HILLS AND DALES ON THE OCEAN. 


We have all been taught to believe that the ocean, 
after allowing for tide-waves and wind-waves, has a level 
surface ; that there are no hills or valleys on the waters. 

M. Bouquet de la Grye has disputed this—has, in fact, 
demonstrated its fallacy. If we take a U-shaped tube, 
with distilled water of equal temperature on both sides, 
the two surfaces will be perfectly level ; but if one side 
eontains a liquid that is denser than that on the other, 
more of the lighter liquid is required to balance the 
heavier, and therefore the lighter will stand at a higher 
level. If fresh water is on one side, and salt water on the 
other, equilibrium can only be established by the fresh 
water standing a little higher than the salt. The like 
must happen if we have a uniform liquid, as regards 
eomposition, but of unequal temperature. 

Such variations occur in the ocean. Where rivers are 
pouring large quantities of fresh water into the sea, and 
where icebergs are rapidly melting, the salinity is pro- 
portionately lower than at other parts. The temperature 
also varies, and therefore an equilibrium can only be at- 
tained by variations of level; the lighter water must 
stand higher than the denser, whether the difference be 
due to temperature or salinity. 

Thus, in crossing the warm Gulf Stream, a ship sails 
uphill on entering, proceeds thus to somewhere about 








the middle, and then descends. In this respect it re- 
sembles a flowing river, which is similarly crested to- 
ward the middle of the stream ; it is also like a river im 
being higher at its source than at its embouchure, as its 
temperature gradually declines in the course of its north- 
ward progress. 





FAIRIES, 
By ATTIE PicotT-CARLETON. 
Far from our lives in seeming, 
Far beyond sound or sight, 
Yet in our waking dreaming 
Visiting us by night; 
Hiding from gairish noonday, 
Shrinking from jest and jar, 
Gliding a-down the moon-ray, 
Beckoning from the star; 
Into the chamber trooping, 
Sad where we sit and still, 
Over our bowed heads stooping, 
Wooing us to their will! 
Floating around the embers, 
Haloed with glowworm sheen, 
Wreathing translucent members 
Robed in transparent green. 
Gathering ever nearer, 
Mystic messenger-elves ! 
Bringing back clearer, dearer 
Dreams we have dreamt ourselves; 
Chiding mid sweet caressing, 
Cheering our craven mood, 
Blending reproach with blessing, 
Working us grace and good! 
Freeing from dullard doubting, 
Clearing our eyes to see, 
Morbid misgivings scouting, 
Telling of things to be— 
Loveliest things all stainless, 
Fathomless joys all pure, 
Perfected lives all painless, 
Pardon and peace and cure! 
Vowing earth’s saddest stories 
In gladness shall issue yet, 
Trowing earth’s hidden glories 
Eternity’s gems are set, 
Singing, the fairy legions 
Drift beyond sight or sound, 
Winging to wondrous regions, 
Where shall our quest be found! 
Eden, the kingdom olden, 
Eden, the ever-new, 
Guardeth each vision golden, 
Even till ail come true! 
Sought we by sun and starlight ? 
Strove we mid flame and ice ? 
Lo! in the Fair Land’s far light, 
Love, which is Paradise! 


DEGREE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By R. E, JoHNsToN, B.A., Corpus. 


Tue Mathematical Degree Day at Cambridge is not 
likely to lose in this generation the features that have 
hitherto made it one of the most striking high-days of 
the academical year. 

The ceremony of granting degrees is always fixed for 
the last Saturday in January, the class-list being read out 
in the Senate House on the previous day. What a time 
of excitement that is! For several months the chances 
of well-known men have been canvassed and scrutinized 
by every clique in the’Varsity. The man who is inti- 
mately acquainted with any of the best candidates revels 
for the time in the brilliance of reflected glory; and the 
question whether Jones of Trinity or Brown of John’s is 























SKOBELEFF AFTER THE BATTLE,— BY VERESTCHAGIN.—SEE PAGE 7, 


likely to be Senior arouses far more interest than the fate 
of the Government during the forthcoming session. 
But “‘ the Tripos” is over ; that momentous Friday has 
arrived, Let us transport ourselves to the classic town, 
and try to realize the scene. The time is 8:45 a.m., and 
the list will be read in the Senate House at9 a.m. Let 


us mingle with the crowd that is flocking through the 
massive gates, up the steps, and through the doors on 


which the list will be affixed after it has been read within. 

Inside, we find ourselves on the marble pavement of a 
large and handsome building. In shape, the hall is ob- 
long. Along the side walls are ranged a few fine statues’; 
at the end of the floor is a raised dais covered with crim- 
son cloth, but untenanted at present. All around the 
building runs a wide gallery, the front of which is formed 
of a heavy and very strong balustrade of dark carved wood. 
The ceiling is handsome, and the whole building has an 
air of solidity and dignity which is very impressive. A 
noticeable feature is that there are scarcely any seats visi- 
ble, the whole floor is bare, and only a few forms are 
stacked against tho walls. 

The place fills rapidly, and before the appointed hour 
several hundreds of men are present. The gallery at the 
end is the only one occupied to-day, and there we find a 
bevy of ladies seated—-mostly stu- 
dents of Girton College, who have 
come to watch the proceedings. In 
the centre of the ladies stand two 
or more of the examiners, with the 
lists in their hands. 

The bell of St. Mary’s clock be- 
‘gins to boom forth the strokes of 
nine. A sudden hush falls upon 
every one, and as the last stroke 
dies away, one of the examiners 
calls out, in the loudest tones he 
can command, ‘‘ Senior Wrangler” 
—say—‘‘ Smith, of John’s.” 

In &@ moment the scene is 
changed —the pent-up feelings of 
the crowd break forth in vigorous 
cheers, the John’s men are frantic 
with joy, and Smith’s special chum 
rushes off at top speed to bear the 
tidings to his happy friend. 





CAPTAIN SEKRYDLOFF. 


But there is more to come, and as soon as the cheering 
has ceased, the voice of the examiner is heard again. 
‘* Second Wrangler, Jones, of Trinity ; Third, Brown, of 
Pembroke,” and so on through the list. The highest 
names receive each a cheer, and the hum of voices bursts 
out again as the last is read. 

But the proceedings are not over. When the names 
have been read the scrimmage begins. The examiners 
and ladies in the gallery drop down some copies of the 
printed list to the mob below. Every man wants a list, 
and there are only a few, so the whole crowd surges for- 
ward, and struggles eagerly to catch the fluttering paper. 
Gowns are torn and caps lost or smashed in the mééée, 
and scarcely one of the papers reaches within six feet of 
the ground entire. A dozen hands clutch at the frail 
document, and it is torn in shreds. This lasts about 1 
quarter of an hour, and then all is over. By half-past 
nine the Senate House is deserted, and two hours later 
the evening papers publish the result in the streets of 
London. 

The excitements of Friday over, Saturday comes apace, 
the flight of time made more rapid by many a jovial din- 
ner in celebration of the coming event. 

It is an astonishing fact, but undoubtedly true, that 
during the few short hours which 
elapse between the reading of the 
list and the conferring of tho de- 
grees a whole army of visitors con- 
trive to reach Cambridge. The cere- 
mony of Saturday does not begin 
till one o’clock, and by that time 
the Senate House is crammed with 
a far larger number than it con- 
tained the day before. Foremost 
in the scene is the crowd of men 
who are to be dubbed B.A. They 
are standing about the floor of the 
Senate House, each wearing his 
white rabbit-skin hood, and chat- 
ting decorously with his acquaint- 
ances. Beyond them is a wooden 
bar, and inside the bar are rows 
of seats. There are seated the 
friends of the successful candidates. 
Mothers, fathers, sisters, brotherr, 
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snd last, but by no means least, fiancées of the new 
B.A.’s are there, to the number of perhaps 500. On 
the raised dais is set a stately chair, with a footstool in 
tront, and at the back a row of other chairs. Of course 
there are many officials flitting about, all clad in the 
gown and white silk hood of the M.A. degree. 

But the proceedings would not be comme il faut if there 
were not present a large array of undergraduates. To 
the spectators these gentlemen seem to have taken leave 
ef their senses with one consent. They pour into the 
Senate House during the half-hour preceding the ap- 
pointed time, and the large gallery is wholly reserved for 
heir use. 

Here there are no seats, and every available space is 
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they happen to think of. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Bright and Sir Stafford Northcote are cheered over 
and over again; then ‘the ladies in blue,” ‘the Don 
with a red face,” and, in fact, everybody but the Proc- 
tors, 

Of course the Proctors are there, each escorted by a 
body-guard of two stalwart men, known as ‘ bull-dogs,” 
and dressed in brown-cloth capes, with rows of brass 
buttons to make them formidable. By-and-by there is a 
lull in the pleasantries of the gallery, and some person 
says, ‘‘ The Viceis coming.” Then enters the Vice-chan- 
cellor (the ‘‘ Vice” he is always called), preceded by the 
two Esquire Bedells, each bearing a large silver mace. 
As this dignified procession passes up the floor it is an 











SELF-MUTILATIONS AT THE FUNERAL OF HUSSEIN.— FROM A SKETCH BY VERESTCHAGIN.—.SEE PAGE 6. 


erammed. Early comers secure the places next to the 
balustrade, and for a little time they can see what is 
going on in tolerable comfort. But fresh detachments 
s90n arrive, and as the new-comers cannot see through 
those in front, the first row lean down on the top of the 
valustrade, the next deposit themselves on the back of 
those, and two or three rows more on the top of these. 
Altogether, there is a living mass of perhaps 1,200 men 
crowding one on top of the other, till it seems as if the 
railing must give way, or the whole mass tumble head- 
long over it. Of course the spare half-hour must be 
whiled away, and how should a crowd of undergrads ac- 
eomplish that without noise? They whistle in chorus 
popular tunes, they cheer each other, and .anybody else 








opportunity too good to be lost. The whole mass of un- 
dergrads mark time with their feet, and whistle ‘‘ Tommy, 
Make Room for your Uncle.” Meanwhile the Vice-chan- 
cellor bows to the Proctors, and seats himself in the big 
arm-chair, while the undergrads sing : 


“ T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ?” 


And now the “congregation” is legally constituted. 
One of the University officers reads over the names of 
those to be admitted to degrees, His voice is quite in- 
audible, and the gallery keeps up a constant fire of chaff, 
throwing down halfpennies in showers to persuade him 
to ‘‘speak up.” In fact, throughout the proceedings no 
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one hears a word of what is said except the candidates. 
These are now brought forward by the Prelectors, or 
Fathers, of the different colleges. Each man takes hold 
of one finger of the Prelector’s left hand, and so four at 
a time are brought up and introduced to thefVice-chan- 
cellor. After all have been introduced, they must come 
up again. This time they are not in order of their col- 
leges, but in the order they hold in the class-list. Kneel- 
ing on the footstool before the Vice-chancellor, the can- 
didate places the palms of his hands together, the Vice 
puts his own hands outside those of the suppliant, and 
admits him in these words : ‘‘ Auctoritate mihi commissa, 
admitto te ad titulum Baccalaurei in Artibus designati, in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti,” and the man 
rises a B.A. Of course, the undergrad has something to 
say. A popular man is cheered to the echo, and if he has 
performed any athletic feat, the fact is not forgotten ; he 
is greeted with cries of ‘‘ Well rowed !” ‘* Well run!’ 
As the long queue of white-hooded bachelors diminishes 
the interest seems to increase, and by-and-by it is found 
to culminate in the last man of the Tripos. He is known 
as ‘*the Wooden Spoon,” and somehow is nearly always a 
popular personage. While the other degrees are being 
conferred a string is passed round from hand to hand 
along the gallery, until it can be drawn tight across the 
hall. From this is suspended a huge wooden spoon, or- 
namented with bows of Cambridge blue and the arms of 
the college to which the recipient belongs. Gradually 
this is lowered, amidst deafening cheers, till, just as the 
last of the Junior Optimes leaves the Vice-cancellarial 
stool, it is dropped within his reach. The owner must be 
prepared to seize it quickly, and as he cuts the string 


and shoulders his trophy, it would be hard to say whether | 


the first man or the last in the list gains most applause. 


After this the interest is gone. A few men have to 
receive degrees, the results of other examinations, but the 
Mathematical degrees are all conferred, and within an in- 
credibly short space of time the Senate House is empty, 
and for another year the great ‘‘ Degree Day” is over. 





THE RABBIT PEST IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue rabbit pest is the greatest evil that has afflicted 
the Australasian colonies, and perhaps no greater evil 
has ever come upon any country. To eradicate it from 
New Zealand has been the constant aim of the Gbvern- 
ment and people, and the ways and means devised and 
put in operation to this end have been numerous and in- 
genious. A rabbit department has been established in 
the Government, with a superintendent in charge, local 
boards have been created, and private enterprises set on 
foot, all having one common object in view—the exter- 
mination of the rabbits. 

The sheep farmers of New Zealand were principally 
from England, and were fond of the ways of the Old 
Country, and it is said that rabbits were introduced for 
the chase—a popular amusement of the Old World. But 
it is of little consequence now as to why or how the rab- 
bits were introduced ; it is certain that they came. They 
were brought from England and Scotland and from Tas- 
mania, and were turned loose upon the country. There 
were several kinds—the silver-gray, the silver-brown, and 
now and then would be found the black and the white 
furred, but all belonging to the great rabbit family, and 
destined to be seen and felt in New Zealand, When it is 
considered that rabbits breed from six to twelve times a 
year, the enormous increase that came from the rabbits 
first introduced is not surprising. It is certain that 











nothing could so overrun a country since the locusts 
of Egypt. 

It is difficult to estimate the great damage done to this 
young colony by rabbits. The pests have eaten out the 
ranges so that thé capacity for raising sheep has beex 
greatly lessened. The sheep have fallen off in number. 
The loss has been immense, running up into millions. It 
is much easier to give an estimate of the money expended 
in destroying the pests. At the Australasian Stock Con- 
ference, held in Sydney in October, 1886, it was shown 
that the rabbit nuisance was more serious than was 
usually believed. The carrying capacity of the land had 
been reduced a third, and the weight of the fleeces had 
decreased from 1 pound to 1} pounds per fleece in the 
weight. The lambing percentage had decreased from 30 
to 40 per cent., while the death-rate increased from 3, 4, 
5 and 6 to 10, 11, 12 and 13 per cent. 

It is much easier to give an estimate of the money ex- 
pended in the work of extermination than in ascertaining 
the damages done. In 1882 what is known as the ‘‘ Rab- 
bit Act’ became a law. Since then the Government has 
expended annually $35,000 on the Crown lands (Govern- 
ment land) alone. One of the delegates to the Austral- 
asian Stock Conference, mentioned fabove, estimated that 
$1,256,000 was expended annually by private individuals. 
During the last eight years there has been expended the 
sum of $12,000,000, and a very much larger sum from the 
beginning of the warfare, but how much, it is difficult te 
state. 

At the Australasian Conference, Mr. J. D. Lance, a 
Member of the Parliament of New Zealand and a dele- 
gate, brought up the rabbit pest, and in the course of his 
address, said : ‘‘ That a committee of both Houses of the 
New Zealand Parliament considered the question for two 


| months, and legislation followed the action of the com- 


mittees. A Bill was passed, which, while he could not 
say that it was perfect, was, nevertheless, a step in the 
right direction.” He said ‘ that fencing was one of the 
great elements of success, but in New Zealand fencing 
was difficult on account of a mountainous backbone run- 
ning through the infested island, parts of which were se 
precipitous and rocky, that they could not get a pack- 
horse into a very large area, and poisoned grain could 
not be carried there. Therefore, they could not see that 
on these mountainous regions it was possible to carry out 
fencing to any extent. There were spots, however, where 
it could be done. In the north fencing could be erected, 
and there it was proposed that it should be done, but iv 
the south fencing would be more difficult, but they hoped 
to find a fairly good country over which to carry fene- 
ing, and he thought if they did so they would save thaf 
country from being overrun. If a fence were erected and 
the great wave of rabbits should come against it without 
any opposition, it would never keep the rabbits back. 
Therefore, they proposed to build huts at certain inter- 
vals along the fence at distances varying according to the 
nature of the country, and they proposed to have twe 
men in each hut to breed the ferrets as largely as they 
could and turn them out on the country. That the Gov- 
ernment did not allow the natural enemies of the rabbit 
to be destroyed by dogs or otherwise, Ferrets would 
not live without plenty of water, aud in one part of the 
country, owing to a lack of water, they had become 
nearly exterminated in a few months’ time. 

‘* The witnesses examined by the committee were gen- 
erally in favor of the introduction of stoats and weasels 
as the most effective remedy for the evil, and the com- 
mittee recommended that these animals be largely im- 
ported. Upon examining into the matter, Mr. Lance 
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found that the witnesses favoring stoats and weasels were 
largely sheep farmers, or in some way connected with 
pastoral industry. The agricultural farmers, almost to a 
man, were opposed to the introduction of stoats and 
weasels, as they thought they would be very destructive 
to poultry. Cats were most useful in destroying rabbits, 
and with ferrets, fencing and poisoning, sufficient pawer 
ought to be brought to bear to keep down the rabbits. 
Poisoning was valuable in keeping down the pest. The 
most efficacious means of using poison was in phosphor- 
ized oats. There was danger of fire from this during the 
Summer months when the grass was dry. There had not 
been a stone left unturned to find out better means for 
the destruction of rabbits.” 

I have here given the substance of the remarks of Mr. 
Lance, so as to convey an idea of the trouble, the expense 
and annoyance of the rabbit pest. Large numbers of 
me” have been hired from time to time to make war 
upon the rabbits. These men are called ‘ rabbiters,” 
and it was stated that these ‘‘ rabbiters ” encouraged rab- 
bits in every way, and had been caught killing the stoats 
and ferrets. The bonus system had been found to be ob- 
jectionable and expensive. One of the delegates at the 
conference stated that the public expense was nothing 
compared with that incurred by private individuals. He 
calculated that a quarter of a million pounds sterling had 
been annually expended, without reckoning the loss of 
grass and the falling off in the condition of the sheep. 


WONDERS OF THE INTERIOR OF 
SALVADOR. 


E:eury miles from the harbor of La Union, going north 
through the greatest length of Salvador, the traveler will 
rest at the fathomless lake of Ilopango, twenty-five miles 
long and eight to ten miles wide. Its tepid waters oc- 
cupy craters of extinct volcanoes. In 1870, when Salva- 
dor was shaken violently by earthquakes, the water of 
the lake sank in the night nine feet, and along its shores 
were gathered earthen vessels, curiously colored, and im- 
ages carved out of porphyry, and others precisely like 
those at the Museum at Washington, taken from Egypt- 
ian tombs. A few miles southeast from the railway the 
ever-active voleano Izalco rises 6,000 feet, a perfect 
cone, from the plain about Armenia. The railway crosses 
the State of Sta. Ana, a district of Salvador, fifty miles 
square, producing, it is stated, more coffee than any 
equal area of land in the world. In truth, every acre of 
the mesa of Salvador is cultivated, each producing from 
two to four crops annually. The products are rice, to- 
bacco, indigo, sea-island cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa 
(chocolate), india-rubber, and Peruvian gum (so called 
because it was originally sent from Salvador to Peru, and 
thence to European markets), The railway penetrates 
from La Union to Puerto Barrios, or to Port Izabal, 
whichever harbor may be its northern terminus—a very 
paradise. The average density of population along the 
whole route exceeds 100 for each square mile. Here 
villages and towns are almost conterminous, and the 
population—Aztecs ninety-two per cent. and Spanish 
eight per cent.—toil most industriously. Labor costs 
twenty to twenty-five cents, and food ten cents, per diem. 
The thatch - roofed, floorless adobe huts of the natives 
(Aztecs) are the cheapest possible, and only useful in 
protecting the occupants against rain-storms of July, 
August and September (the rainy season), when the 
country is flooded almost every day. There is not a stove 
or fire-place in any house in the Republic; none are 
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needed where the thermometer never falls below 70° ox 
rises above 80°. So great is the annual production of 
fruits, as well as of indigo, tobacco, sugar and coffee, 
and so short the distance from Port Barrios to Mobile, 
that it is believed that most delicate and delicious trop- 
ical fruits, never seen in the United States, will be dis. 
tributed everywhere from Mobile ; and so redundant are 
the crops of Salvador, and of the districts of Guatema!a 
penetrated by the railroad, that it must have two tracks 
—one for immense local, and the other for interoceanic, 
freights and travel. 








NILSSON. 


** MapameE Niusson had ordered,” says Mapleson, “one 
of the most sumptuous dresses I have ever seen, from 
Worth, in Paris, in order to portray Violetta in the most 
appropriate style. On the evening of the performance, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived punctu- 
ally at half-past eight, to assist in receiving the Shah, whe 
did not put in an appearance ; and it was ten minutes to 
nine when Sir Michael Costa led off the opera. I shall 
never forget the look the fair Swede cast upon the empty 
royal box, and it was not until half-past nine, when the 
act of ‘La Favorita” had commenced, that His Majesty 
arrived. He was particularly pleased with the ballet I had 
introduced in the ‘“‘ Favorita.”” The Prince of Wales, with 
his usual consideration and foresight, suggested to me 
that it might smooth over the difficulty in which he saw 
clearly I should be placed on the morrow, in connection 
with Madame Nilsson, if she were presented to the Shak 
prior to his departure. I therefore crossed the stage and 
went to Madame Nilsson’s room, informing her of this. 
She at once objected, having already removed her mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Traviata” toilet and altered herself for the char- 
acter of Mignon, which consists of a torn old dress, almost 
in rags, with hair hanging disheveled down her back and 
naked feet. After explaining that it was a command with 
which she must comply, I persuaded her to put a bold 
face on the matter and follow me. I accompanied her to 
the ante-room of the royal box, and before I could notify 
her arrival to His Royal Highness, to the astonishment 
of all, she had walked straight to the further end of the 
room, where His Majesty was then busily employed eat- 
ing peaches out of the palms ofthis hands. Thé look of 
astonishment on every Eastern face was worthy of the 
now well-known picture on the Nabob pickles. Without 
a moment’s delay, Madame Nilsson made straight for His 
Majesty, saying: ‘ Vous étes un trés mauvais Shah,’ ges- 
ticulating with her right hand. ‘Tout & Vheure j’étaix 
trés riche, avec des costumes superbes, exprés pour votre 
Majesté : 4 présent je me trouve trés pauvre et sans sou- 
liers,’ at the same time raising her right foot within half 
an inch of His Majesty’s nose, who, with his spectacles, 
was looking to see what she was pointing to. He was se 
struck with the originality of the fair prima donna, that 
he at once notified his attendants that he would not ge 
to the Goldsmiths’ Ball for the present, but would re- 
main to see this extraordinary woman. His Majesty did 
not, consequently, reach the Goldsmiths’ Ball until past 
midnight. The Lord Mayor, the Prime Warden, the au- 
thorities and the guards of honor had ail been waiting 
since half-past nine. 





Rest is never so sweet as after a long struggle; 
strength, never so strong as through trial ; joy is a bless- 
eder thing after sorrow; and the fair dawning of sunny 





days could never come if we had no night. 
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DEGREE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE, —‘“‘ THE VICE PUTS HIS OWN HANDS OUTSIDE THOSE OF THE SUPPLIANT, « « « AND THE MAN 
RISES A B.A.”— SEE PAGE 11, 





AMBERGRIS. 





- ‘UTE DANE” IN THE STORM. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1—2, 


“CAN YOU SEE THAT WAXY STUFF- SEE, IT’S WHITE AND YELLOW AND 
BLACK AND——’ ‘YOU OLD MADMAN, WHAT IS IT?’ SHOUTED PHIL. 
‘AMBERGRIS, BOY! WORTH ALL OF FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS A POUND,’” 


AMBERGRIS. 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON, 


Cuarter I, 

‘Tr you cared anything for me, Alice, you would go, too.” 

The speaker, a big, brawny young man, in a rough, blue- 
flannel shirt and corduroys, with a battered straw hat on the 
back of his brown curls, looked reproachfully at the pretiy 
girl sitting on the rock above him. Behind them lay the little 
fishing - village of Reed’s Harbor, ending in a square brown 
house on a pine-clad ridge, where Captain White had lived for 
many years ; in fact, there had never been a time in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant when some ancestor of the cap- 
tain’s had not dwelt on White’s Hill. Before them lay the 
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wide, blue sea, whereof tiny ripples broke in miniature 
breakers on the glistening sand. 

*‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” said the girl, scorn- 
fully. 

“Tam nearly twenty-eight and you are twenty-three, 
Alice White. We are both old enough to know our minds. 
I never before wanted wealth so much. All I have is my 
college ‘l’arnin’,’ my grit and my brains, for I must not 
work with my hands. Can I go on teaching country 
schools for ever ?—or study law in some back office and 
starve for years, till I can get hold of somebody’s mis- 
fortune and make my carrion meal of it? See, Alice, 
that brig passing Burnt Island Light ? I wonder what 
there is about the sea that calls me ?—that sets my heart 
throbbing, my pulses leaping ?—that says, Leave the gar- 
nered thoughts of great dead men, the infinite problems, 
the weary words, words, and come back to deeds and to 
nature—come ! find thy birthright on the blue waves, 
in the fresh breath of the ocean ”? 

His eyes brightened as he drew a long, eager breath. 


** And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill,’” 
she murmured, watching the brig. 
*¢ And I, though ever I mourn, 
Must stay in this old town still,’” 
he said, with a laugh. 

‘* Fine ‘ po’try ’ that.” 

“To resume,” he said, watching her pretty brunette 
face, her black curls blowing against the clear olive of 
her forehead, the dainty bronze gown with its intricate 
Grecian braiding, ‘‘ why will you not go with me ?” 

** Where ?” coldly. 

‘*To a big, noisy, bustling city, where I shall find work 

nd, one day, wealth.” 

‘ Phil,” she said, soberly, ‘‘I would starve in a garret 
while you wore out your brain and your health at a desk 
—you, with your giant strength, your scorn of the trivial- 
ities of life and petty duties, and, sad to say, your uncer- 
tain temper.” 

“Tf you loved me, you would not talk like that.” 

**Do you really mean to go?” 

“‘To-morrow. Alice, Alice, all my life I have loved 
you—since you were a little mite of a thing, ina red 
riding-hood cloak, and I drew you on my sled. In those 
old days, when my father was loved and honored, and we 
lived in the big brick house, like that of the Whites, in 
our family for generations. How different it is now! 
To think it is twenty years since my father, the young 
doctor that every one loved, in the face of all the town, 
came down to the wharf, stepped aboard a bark bound 
for the West Indies, and said to a lounger on the landing, 


‘This town will never see me again,’ and went away never | 
to return? I can’t forgive that, Alice, fur all the purity | 
and nobility of my mother’s life in those twenty years | 


has hardly stilled the slander caused by that mysterious 
departure. 
quick to befriend her.” 
“If she ‘had opened her lips,” said Alice, sadly. 
**She was too proud. Even I, her son,’ he cried, pite- 
ously, ‘never knew why they parted. I grew up in the 
shadow of that disgrace, taunted by tlie boys at school 


’ 


tell my mother ; for though I love her dearly, she has al- | 


ways chilled and repelled me. Then it was I turned to 
you with boyish ardor—a wee thing who cared for me— 
and then, your people were kind to us. They never 
noted the slander of the villagers—only at your home 
was I ever happy. 


| love! 





|in any way.’ 


She was beautiful, too ; so women were less | 


You kuow how hard I worked to get - 





through college and support my mother too, for you and 
I have always been dear friends, Other boys had ambi- 
tions for wealth or fame—I only worked for you. You 
were to be the crowning-point of my dreams, Alice—my 
! my wife !” 

He held her hands tightly in his big, brown palms. 

**For years I would not speak of love,” he went on, 
passionately. ‘‘I felt it would not be honorable to your 
father; but one day I could not keep back the words, and 
you—you had known it all the time. Then I hoped your 
father would be willing, but now I see a change in his 
manner—a coldness tome. He does not think me wor- 
thy of you.” 

** With such a bright, sunny world it is hard to believe 
in sin and sorrow,” she said, sadly ; ‘‘ but even in our 
quiet village there are double lives, darker sides. You 
are thinking, love, that I would not give up my pretty 
gowns, the luxury of my life; you imagine, perhaps, I 
am in love with one of Will’s chums from Yale, who were 
with us this Summer. Poor, dear, jealous Phil! Now 
you glare at me, wondering if I have the hidden secret. 
I half believe you and I would quarrel awfully—after 
marriage, of course—and you would, with man’s happy 
faculty of going anywhere in all propriety, rush away, 
and I would mope at home, grow into a living dead 
woman, dwelling in remembrances of happier days. Do 
you know my old aunt always said your parents were 
‘so sot in their ways, neither of ’em would ever give in ; 
and like enough they just quarreled over nothing, and 
he went away in spite, and fate spited him by never al- 
lowing him to come k.’ Are you ‘sot’ in your ways, 
Phil ?” 

The young man did not answer; he dropped her hand 
and tilted his hat over his eyes. She tossed off the bat- 
tered hat, laying her cheek against the brown curls. 

‘Tt was an ill subject for jest, dear,” she murmured. 
** Will you promise never, never to tell if I tell you some- 
thing ?”’ 

**T can be trusted, I think,” he said, coldly. 

**Tt is my father’s secret, not mine. He is honored in 
all Maine, loved and respected here, and yet he is a de- 
faulter for fifteen thousand dollars. Ten years ago that 
money was put in his hands to keep for a person for ten 
years, father to have the interest as pay for the trust. 
My father was ambitious to double the principal; he 
made bad investments—took all his own fortune to re- 
trieve—finally lost all. The ten years are up in January, 
and this is September.” 

**No one will believe your father guilty of premedi- 
tated dishonesty, and certainly it does not affect you 


’ 


cp 


sut the money must be replaced.” 

He sprang up to his feet. ‘*‘ What is the rest ?” he 
said, looking down on her tear-wet face. 

**Captain R—Reed will lend father the money on our 
house, and father is going to sea again in one of the cap- 
tain’s ships. My poor father to go to sea again, when he 
has been retired for twenty years, and is so old and 


| broken! Oh, you little know, Phil, how we suffer in the 
| big house on the hill ! 
| for hours, his gray head buried in his hands, his chest 
| heaving in great sobs like the sea, his dear eyes gazing 
with my runaway father, bearing it alone, never daring to | 


How, when my father sits silenc 


into vacancy —how our hearts are torn and hurt, and we 
would give our lives to aid him. Brother Will, that peo- 


| ple here call a d—dude, and say is not good for anything, 
| has given up college and gone into a business house in 
New York ; and we only knew all this a fortnight ago. 
But it’s hardest for m—me.” 

** Well, and you ?” 
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“You cannot frighten me by those looks,” she said, | 


Aefiantly ; ‘I mean to do my part.” 

‘You have not told me what yet.” 

She stood up at his side, twisting in her little brown 
hands a mere rag of a lace handkerchief. 

‘‘T shall marry Captain Reed soon after New Year’s— 
when my father goes on his first voyage, and after we 
have spent our last Christmas at home.” 

‘“‘The gowns and diamonds, the trips South and to 


New York, will compensate for the sacrifice !’’ sneered | 
Phil, though—and she saw it—the dreadful effect of his 


scorn was marred by a very boyish trembling of his lower 
lip. ‘‘ How proud of yourself you will be when you look 
at his ungainly bulk, his purple face, and listen to his 
pompous voice bragging of himself! What a martyr you 
will be! You can play Jephthah’s daughter, and be a 
cheerful sacrifice to a parent. A woman has no heart. 
Give her clothes and jewels, and she is happy. Perseus 
need not have freed Andromeda from the sea-monster. 
If the monster had been a millionaire, he would not have 
found Andromeda shrieking and tied to a rock ; but in the 
daintiest of satin shoes, in white and glittering raiment, 
vailed in a misty cloud, shedding a few girlish tears of 
gratification at having made a good match. She would 
have tripped down to the sea, consoling herself for his 
hideous appearance with the gratifying reflection—she 
had pleased dear papa.” 

“You are getting to be a cynic,” choked Alice, trying 
very hard to be angry. 

** And you are marrying well, you know. So you have 
no idea who the man is that your father has defrauded ?” 

‘*No; neither Will nor I.” 

‘* Does he exist ?” continued Phil, with scorn. ‘Did 
you not imagine him, for an excuse to throw away love 
for money ?” 

‘‘Your temper is such, I am glad I have given you 
up !” cried Alice, thoroughly roused. 


Before she could pass him he turned and caught her in | 


his arms, 

‘You poor little spiteful thing—good-by! I kiss you 
as if you were in your coffin. My dear, dead love! No 
hived-in city streets for me, no hum of tireless traffic. I | 
fling away ambition and the garret. I give up my dreams, 
for they were dreams of you. I will obey the mysterious 
voice that ever calls me. I shall go to sea, Alice. It is 
my only love now.” 

His kisses were yet warm on her lips as she watched 
him stride away over the beach. 

‘*He was cruel !—a dreadful temper!” she sobbed ; 
“but there is nobody like him. Oh, my handsome, dar- 
ling Phil! As for clothes,” she said, soberly, gratified 
that she had so much more sense than her lover had, 
“why, I've got enough to last years and years, if I mar- 
ried him. If it wasn’t for father I'd run away to sea, 
too.” 

He went straight to the humble cottage that had been 
his home for twenty years, for they had to sell the old 
mansion for means to live. In the poorly furnished sit- 
ting-room his mother was sitting, working at an intricate 
pattern in lace. Like Lachesis, she spun out her thread 
of life, or as a new Penelope, wove her sad fancies into 
graceful patterns of woof and warp the long hours till 
her lord’s return. She was tall and stately, with keen 
blue eyes, lacking the kindly light of her son’s, and her 
hair was now quite white. Her gown was threadbare, 
and the lace at her neck and sleeves exquisitely darned 
and mended. She was a strangely silent woman. 


**T suppose you have quarreled with Alice White,” she 
said, coldly. ‘* The girl is fortunate ; there is too much 
| Lee in you to make you loving and forbearing. You 
know if you persist in going to a city to begin a business 
| career you will hopelessly estrange my affections. You 
, know you are fitted to study law, have more than ordi- 
nary ability, but you still persist in wrecking my dearest 
| hopes.” 
**T want to go away where I shall never hear her 
name,” he said, firmly ; ‘‘and though I love you and feel 
| your sorrow, I must give you further pain.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

She rose, looking at him with white face and blazing 
eyes. 

**T am going to sea,” he said, slowly. 

A frightful expression crossed his mother’s face. Strug- 
gling with her weakness and anger, she clutched the 
back of a chair and pointed to the door with a trembling 
hand. 

**Go !” she cried, hoarsely—‘‘ go, before I curse you.” 

When he was gone, and the echo of his footfall had 
died away in the quiet street, she fell on her knees in an 
agony of tears. 

‘Philip, son, come back !—forgive me—come back !” 
she cried, in hopeless misery. ‘‘ Must I drive you away, 
too ?—must I always speak words that I do not mean ?— 
act a part that is not my real nature? My boy, my hand- 
some boy! Surely in this wide world no woman was ever 
more punished for thoughtless words, for ungoverned 
temper, than I.” 

But she listened in vain for his coming ; and a week 
later, Alice, pale and weary-eyed, came to her. 

‘*We have both loved and lost him,” she said, tear- 
fully. ‘*Mother Lee, let us cry and pray for him 
gether.” 





Cuapter II. 


Berne stalwart and used to the sea, Phil easily obtained 


| berth in the forecastle of the English ship The Dane, 


bound for Liverpool. Before he sailed, he wrote a little 


| note to Alice. 


* DeaR Love: I was cruel to you, and unkind. You are brave 
and noble, and though I am heartbroken at your sacrifice, I know 
well enough you consider it your duty. Be kind to my poor 
mother; for when her anger is over, she will grieve sorely that we 
parted in such misery. PHIL.” 


About the middle of November The Dane set sail from 
Liverpool for Portland, Oregon. Among her crew was a 
grizzled old sailor who took a great fancy to Phil, and 
the two had many talks together. One night, when they 
were a week out, Phil sat near this old sailor smoking his 
pipe. The old man was at the wheel. He was stooped 
by toil, his face wrinkled and bronzed, but his brown 
eyes keen and bright, and his voice and manner were 
those of a man of some education. The helmsman moved 
his short black pipe from his mouth to his hand, and 
pointing toward the English coast, said, slowly : 

‘That might be your home, eh, mate ?” 

‘*No; America,” answered Phil, shortly. 

He was rather a favorite with the crew, though he 
talked little and kept to himself. Then, he had shipped 
under a false name, and he felt he was deceiving every- 
body, which made his naturally open manner reserved 
and cold. 

**T know lots of Americans,” said the old sailor. 
part of America, now ?” 

**Reed’s Harbor, Maine.” 

“Have you ever,” questioned the other, clutching a 


** What 





“T am going away from here to-night, mother,” said 
Phil, wistfully. 


spoke of the wheel in his brown, wrinkled hands, “‘ heard 
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of a man that used to live in Reed’s Harbor named Dr. 
Lee ?” 

‘IT have heard of him,” said Phil, unsteadily. 
you know him ?” 

**T did once ; queer sort of man—quick temper. And 
his wife, now—I suppose the folks at the Harbor give all 
their sympathy to her ?” 

‘People think both were to blame,” Phil answered. 

‘‘T may be over-curious, mate,” continued the bronzed 
sailor, ‘‘ but I knew Lee so well. At first he used to tell 
me, ‘Keep clear of all women, Bill ;’ afterward, when 
the feeling of spite wore off, he’d say, ‘Most of ’em, for 
there may bea few as ain’t contradictory ;’ and toward the 
last he’d say—meaning no particular offense —‘ If women 
was caught young and trained as colts is, maybe there 
would be some living with ’em’.” 

“‘Is my—Dr. Lee alive ?” asked Phil, hoarsely. 


‘ec Do 


VIEW OF POK-HAN A’ 


** We might say, just missing, mate, for he was always 
a-disappearing and coming up again, like those queer 
boxes where, if you pull a string, out pops a Jack, whis- 
kered like me, with just as red a face, and presto! down 
he goes again.” 

‘*T had just such a box when I was a lad,” said Phil ; 
“‘that and a big rocking-horse my father gave me when 
I was three were the happiest gifts of my childhood. I 
think the Jack-in-the-box was my father’s last Christmas 
gift ; and what fun I used to have with it, scaring little 


Alice White !| She’d ery with terror one minute, and the | 


next, the tears still in her bright eyes, would run to me, 
begging me to scare her ‘adin.’” 

‘* The Widow Lee has been pretty well to do the last 
vear, hasn’t she ?” asked the old sailor. 

Phil got up, stretching his long arms, with a yawn. 
‘“‘Tt’s my turn now, Bill. No, she hasn’t. She and her 
son have always been poor.” 

Bill scratched his gray head with a puzzled look, then 
his face brightened. 








“IT was outer my reckoning,” he muttered, limping 
away with a cheery ‘‘Good-night.” 

After this he often sought out Phil, to talk about the 
old seaport town and the people there, and as he seemed 
a genuine friend to Dr. Lee, Phil was willing to tell him 
about the family and their struggles with poverty. 

When The Dane neared the Californian coast she ran 
into heavy fogs, intensified by flurries of snow and by icy 
gales from the frozen north. The ship was heavily laden 
with foreign marbles for the magnificent homes of Oregon 
millionaires, and was old and unseaworthy. 

One night, December 14th—and Phil remembered it all 
his life—the ship, under close reefs, struggled in the wild 
sea off the mouth of the Columbia River. The night was 
cold, the wind freighted with sleet, and the darkness 
stiflingly intense. Sailor Bill’s advice was to run out to 
sea, but the English captain was headstrong, and so, in 


SUNSET.— SEE PAGE 28, 


the dense blackness, in the rising gale, The Daze entered 
the yawning portal of the river. The sleet cased every 
rope and spar and every inch of canvas with a thick coat- 
ing of ice, that tore the hands of the crew and flung off 
clutching fingers with terrible cruelty. Just before they 
reached the sandbar that, like a grim sentinel, guards the 
wide river, a Norwegian sailor fell from the mast, and, 
with a heartbreaking cry, swept far abaft into the furi- 
ous caldron of the sea. That was an omen of disaster. 
The ship, reeling like a drunken man, mindless, disobey- 
ing helm or sail, plunged ahead to her own destruction. 

There was a crash, the shrieks of drowning men, and 
then only the howling of the sea and the shrill cries of 
the wind, that took up the wails of human woe and, with 
a thousand hideous variations, carried them away out to 
sea, that ships laboring in the frothing, black waves might 
feel the force of the river-gale, and sailors hear in each 
wild gust the moans of dying men. 

Tn all the storm, Phil noted the old sailor close at 
his side; and when the crash came, and a blow from a 
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swinging block and tackle struck his forehead, in his 
last moment of consciousness be felt a strong, firm 
grasp on his arm. 


When he came back to realization he was lying in a | 
boat, great, tossing, gray waves were all about him, and | 


in his face shone a bright wintry sun that told him the 
storm was past. He was lashed to the boat, and at his 
feet the old sailor, also bound with rope, seemed sleep- 


ing, but not a sleep where there is a waking. Phil tried | 


to remember, while the little boat tossed like an egg- 
shell, or like a stormy petrel finding a merry play in 
the very jaws of death. 

*“*¢ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,’ muttered Phil. ‘‘ What a beautiful 


word rest is !—how peaceful death is, as little children | 


close their eyes in sleep! Will my mother ever know 
that the sea has taken me ?—the sea that never gives 
back its dead, but hides every trace with jealous care. 
And Alice—but my heart is so dead I cannot regret.” 

Suddenly, to his benumbed senses there came a strange 
and delicate perfume. 
island ; a vial of attar of roses shattered far off and float- 
ing on an idle zephyr; a Summer breath blown across 
Alice’s garden, across carnations and heliotrope and mign- 
onette. It was full of the humming of bees, the song 
of birds, the scent of summer-time and joy. 

“It is heaven,” muttered Phil, dreamily. 
heard that sweet sounds were known to dying men—mar- 
velous music not of earth ; but surely the happiness is as 
perfect, to drift away into the better life wrapped in that 
odor, dulled to every other sense.” 

He raised himself to look at his companion, to know if 


he were already dead, but his bonds loosened and, strug- 
gling awkwardly, he fell over on the old sailor’s face. 


**Hullo!” sounded faintly. ‘‘Time to get up !” 

Phil was angry then, in miserable inconsistency. He 
wanted the old man to be alive, but resented his com- 
monplace remark. 

‘** We are dying !” muttered Phil. ‘I cannot move! 

“T ain't yet,” said the other, crawling out from under 
the burden. ‘It was lucky your great carcass fell on 
me, or I would have slept myself to death. I am nearly 
frozen.” 

He began slapping his chest with his arms, varying 
the exercise by shaking Phil roughly. Then he remem- 
bered and drew out a flask, and after a prolonged pull, 
forced a portion of its contents down Phil’s throat. 

“Don’t torture me !” strangled Phil. 

“Good whisky-torture ?” growled the bronzed sailor. 
“Whew ! Araby the Blest!” He raised himself on bis 
knees and looked over the side of the boat. ‘I knew it! 
I knew it !” he fairly yelled with delight. ‘‘ Mate, that 
storm was working for us all the time. I am a chemist, 
and I know—goodness knows where it drifted from, how 
far, how long. Hurrah ! let’s only get to shore with it 
and our fortune is made. It’s better than mines or jew- 
els, richer than any ore. What fine old fellow suffered 
for that, I wonder ? You and me are gladiators, Mexican 
bull-fighters. I know Mexico, for I made a pile there 
ten years ago, in an old lost mine an Indian showed me, 
and let me dig there a year—him and me; but I could 
not go back to the place for a million, for the Indian’s 
dead. We are going to get rich off the disease of an old 
sperm whale that crawled off to die on some lone isle. 
Looks like the marble we brought on The Dane, as if it 
floated after us——” 

**You are mad !” muttered Phil, fretfully. 

“Get up and look! No, stupid, you'll capsize us. Can 
you see that waxy stuff ?—one hunk clear two hundred 


” 


It was a trade-wind off a coral | 


**T have | 


a 


pounds, the other all of sixty—see, it’s white and yel- 
low and black and vi 

**You old madman, what is it ?” shouted Phil. 

‘‘ Ambergris, boy. I ain’t the fool you thought me. I 
was an educated man once, knew something of drugs, 
It’s worth, Phil, all of four 


| and this is rare and costly. 
| hundred dollars a pound.” 

Forgetting cold and hunger, revived at the prospect of 
wealth, they contrived with the boat’s painter to make the 
stuff fast, and being already well in shore, whirled by the 
tide now running up the river, they paddled to land with 
the seats of the boat, and saved their prize. Near the 
landing was an old fisherman’s hut, where there was a 
fireplace, and Phil’s matches in the silver case—Alice’s 
last gift—being dry, they made a big fire and thawed 
| their half-frozen limbs. Outside the hut were some old 

barrels, odoriferous with the remains of ancient and long- 
| decayed fish, and into these they packed the ambergris. 
When they were ready to depart on any passing boat, 
they returned to the cabin, where the old sailor, with a 
bit of charred wood and the floor, made an intricate cal- 
culation of their wealth, which, allowing for shrinkage 
and percentage, he reckoned would yield them each fifty 
thousand dollars apiece. 

‘*Thank Heaven, I can save her yet,” said Phil, his 
eyes shining, his lips trembling. ‘‘Oh, my dear girl, 
and my mother, will forgive me. She will understand 
why, all my life, the sea has called me with voices I alone 
could hear, as if the wraiths of all my seafaring ances- 
tors knew of this ambergris coming to me and calling me 
to claim it.” 

‘*Did you have trouble with your sweetheart, Phil ?” 
asked the old sailor, wistfully. ‘‘I cared a good deal for 
her father, and I love you like a son.” 

**T can only tell you,” said Phil, slowly, ‘that we 
loved each other ; but to save some one from the conse- 
quences of her father’s mistake, she is going to marry 
Captain Reed, who will set matters right with his wealth. 
That’s why I went to sea and bore my mother’s anger, for 
at the very mention of the sea she burst into a furious 
passion and ordered me from the house.” 

*“*Queer how time revenges me,” muttered the old 
sailor. ‘‘She never told you about the quarrel, eh ?” 

**Revenges you ?” repeated Phil. 

‘And that Jack-in-the-box ?” went on the old man, 
slyly; ‘‘and the rocking-horse is up in the garret, I sup- 
pose, where all the old trash was put; Julia was always 
so saving, and there were barrels and barrels of useless 
truck always put away to do somebody good. Does she 
push her wavy hair back and stamp her little foot, when 
she is mad ?—number twos she wore. Does she leave the 
crust of pie on her plate yet, and weaken her tea with hot 
water out of a little silver pitcher that she sets by her 
plate ? Does she wear little lace ruffles about her pretty 
throat and around her white hands? Oh, Phil, has she 
taken off our wedding-ring, that she swore to have buried 
with her ?” 

With an eager cry, Phil flung himself at the old man’s 
feet. 

*‘Only my father could know my mother so well,” he 
panted. ‘‘ But the ring is worn smooth and thin, her hair 
is quite white, and we sold the silver pitcher long ago 
My father—-my dear, dear father !” 

In sobs came the answer from the gray head stooped 
low over the brown curls: ‘‘My son! my son !” 

“Tt was this way, Phil,” he said, brokenly, when they 
had talked a long time in the firelight, Phil lying at-his 
father’s feet. ‘* We were loving and happy, but when we 
quarreled, neither would give in, and I grew weary of it. 
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The day of our last argument, you, a little chap scarcely 
out of petticoats, looked up from your breakfast of bread 
and milk and said, ‘I’m going to be a soldier, papa.’ I 
said, like a fool—for you might have died of croup the 


Harbor a handsome carriage and « span of horses, that 
had come through the snow from a railroad-town sixteen 
miles from the Harbor. The people at the hotel recog- 
nized Phil with many a ‘“ Wal, where’ve you bin ?—folks 


next night —‘ No, a sailor, like my father was ;’ for I had | hes wondered a deal about ye!” And when he answered, 
always hated doctoring, longing, like you, for the sea, | ‘‘On a voyage to England and return,” keeping back the 


hearing the voices that called you. Then Julia blazed | 


up—a right smart temper she had, too, like all bright 
women—and declared you should bealawyer. We wran- 
gled over it, and you yelled, and suddenly I flung out 
of the house, pushed off your clinging arms, and strode 
away, leaving twenty years of misery in my wake.” 

The night did not seem long, for they talked the hours 
away. Each had much to tell; and if they had had to- 
bacco, neither would have minded hungerso much. Men 
like to smoke when they are deeply moved, for the curl- 
ing wreaths from a pipe hide tear-dimmed eyes, and the 
quiver of a lip is right and proper around a pipestem. 

In the morning the steamer from San Francisco saw a 
boat put off from Washington Territory shore, and the 
two shipwrecked and ragged mariners offered fifty dollars 
for transportation of divers barrels on shore, which, after 
hearing their story, was done. They were made much 
of aboard the steamer, and, glad to know there was a 
chance of most of The Dane’s crew being saved, they took 
on lively airs, suffering much questioning and admiration 
—the latter mostly extended to handsome Phil. 

A week later, Phil, in fashionable attire, started down a 
business thoroughfare in New York city in pursuit of a 
ring that would fit a certain small finger. He knew she 
was not married yet—thanks to the family celebration of 
Christmas—and after his stirring adventures by flood and 
field, felt competent to exterminate Captain Reed or any 
other opposing force. Judge of his astonishment to meet 
at the door of the jewelry-store no other person but Cap- 
tain White, looking very wan and haggard and weedy as 
to hair and beard. Phil started with delighted surprise, 
but the captain, with a scared exclamation, took to his 
heels around a corner. 


Cuapter III. 
Arter adroit questioning, Phil found from the clerk in 


the store that the captain had been endeavoring to dis- | 


pose of his personal property. 

‘‘He brought in an old chronometer to sell,” said the 
clerk ; ‘‘ but though it must have cost a good bit of money 
once, it was of no use to us. He said he’ carried it for 
thirty years, but he hadn’t a dollar to buy his children a 
Christmas gift, and this would be the first time they had 
ever failed to be remembered by him ; and, anyway, it 
would probably be their last Christmas together, for his 
daughter was going to be married, and he himself was 
going to sea after New Year’s, and he hardly expected to 
survive many voyages. I told him we did not deal in 
second-hand goods, and directed him to a pawnbroker’s.” 

Phil bought a pretty diamond ring for a certain little 
finger. If she were at the altar, he would drag her away ; 
he would play Young Lochinvar with a dory and a pair 
of oars, for no horse could carry double over the Maine 
hills. He fidgeted about. the store, asking if there were 
any way by which he could obtain that chronometer. 

“Why,” he explained, with a vivid blush, ‘this ring is 
for the old captain’s daughter, and the plain gold one, 
too, which is a wedding-ring.” 

“Queer to buy both wedding and engagement rings at 
the same time !” grinned the clerk. 

“We are rather rapid down East,” said Phil, and by 
money and influence succeeded in his generous design. 

Christmas Eve there drove into the streets of Reed’s 





shipwreck and further adventures for lonely Winter even- 
ings, they all said, unanimously, and with one accent, 
‘Wal, wal, wanter know ?” 

**Do I look all right, Phil ?” the old man asked for the 
hundredth time, as they went up White’s Hill, after find- 
ing the cottage of Mrs. Lee shut up and dark. ‘Julia 
was always so particular. A button off, or a speck of 
dirt, and how she’d fuss! A man, till he’s left alone, 
don’t know how good it is to have a wife to criticise 
him.” 

**You look like a fashion-plate, dad,” laughed Phil, 
‘*and the diamond in your shirt-front will be the wonder 
of the town for years.” 

‘* And that hovel you lived in !” groaned the old man. 
‘Oh ! Phil, Phil, and not a set tub, nor even water, in 
the house! Little folks here think that the man who 
bought the brick mansion is Dr. Lee come back. I’ve 
had it fixed up fine, too. I do wonder if Julia will like 
the parlor-carpet ? A man is like a child in his eagerness 
to please the woman he loves, and women would be more 
grateful if they knew how much their thanks meant to 
simple-hearted, stupid creatures like us, Phil; but she 
used to say I’d good taste. Lord! how pretty she looked, 
in the blue gown I bought her the day you were a year 
old! Ican see her yet in that gown, holding you over 
the gate for me to kiss. And the horses, now, they are 
fine! Don’t you think so ? And how a double team will 
astonish the town! I used to drive a rickety, old, one- 
horse doctor’s trap. Here we are! Leave me outside a 
while, Phil, while you go in and break it to ’em easy.” 

They stopped on the wide veranda of the house on the 
hill. Through the chinks of the blinds they saw a pleas- 
ant home scene, lighted by a bright fire of pine-logs, anc. 
the glittering candles of a Christmas-tree that stood on a 
side-table and blossomed sparsely with gifts. By the fire 
sat Captain White, his gray head on his hand; near him, 
his gentle invalid wife ; his son was fixing a gift on tl. 
treo ; at the piano was a girlish figure with bowed ead, 
playing a Christmas hymn ; across the hearth from his 
prospective father-in-law sat Gaptain Reed, a bored and 
weary expression on his big, red face.” 

‘* This—er—tree is rather a childish custom,” he said. 

‘‘T shall have a Christmas-tree here at home every 
year !” cried Alice, with a crashing chord. 

Her elderly lover jumped nervously. 

‘‘T wish you would cultivate some repose of manner,” 
he grumbled. 

“‘T just can’t live unless I fidget and make noise,” she 
said, perversely. ‘‘ When we are married, I shall travel 
all the time on——” she would have said steamers, but, 
thinking they might not be disagreeable to the captain, 
finished—‘“ railroad-cars.” 

Captain Reed looked darkly into the fire. 

‘* Alice,” called her father, gently, ‘‘ you are not your- 
self to-night.” 

‘*No, I am mean and horrible,’ 
going to her father’s side and kneeling dov n. 
to control my temper.” 

“It is the cause of much unhappiness,” said a meek 
voice; and the watchers saw Mrs. Lee sitting in a dark 
corner, the firelight playing on her black gown, her thin 
hands, and a worn old ring that she twisted nervously 
with her right hand. 


’ 


she said, pitifully, 
“Tl try 
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‘Go in, Phil,” gasped his father ; ‘‘I will not stay out- 
side any longer. That is her, and the ring is there yet— 
bless her dear heart !” 

Without a knock, Phil opened the hall-door, strode 
through the hall, opened the sitting-room door, and, like 
a radiant Banquo, appeared to join in the festivities. Alice 
knew the step, and ran to him. He saw a vision in pearl 
cashmere, with a bunch of red roses on her breast, a 


flushed, tearful face and sparkling eyes, and he could | 
have told her ten years afterward just how she looked — | 


but it was not a second before one of his arms was around 
her, and she 
was crying : 

** Oh, Phil, 
I knew you 
would come! 
If you had 
deserted me 
I should 
have died !” 

** Well, on 
my word!” 
gasped Cap- 
tain Reed. 

** Alice, Al- 
called 
her father. 

**The cap- 
tain has been 
very kind,” 
murmured 
Alice, from 
behind a 
coats leeve, 
secure of 
protection 
now, and 
with all a 
woman’s 
pity for a de- 
feated foe— 
“but then, 
papa, he is 
not Phil.” 

“T have 
come back 
rich,” said 
Phil eagerly, 
gazing defi- 
antly at his 
rival. “I 
have fifty 
thousand 
dollars; I 
can pay any 
debt there 
is, and buy 
Alice myself—the poor little slave! I repeat, I can pay 
any debt there is.” 

‘*You are welcome to,” growled Captain Reed. ‘I 
wish it understood that I am not a Turk, and I despise 
scenes and family reunions, and ’’— with a bitter look— 
‘*the mummery of Christmas-trees. That young woman 
seemed eager enough to marry me, and though I was to 
become a member of the family, and have known Captain 
White for years—thongh he is much my senior, for I’m 
not so old a man as you silly young people think—still 
my friendship for him was not enough to calm my anxiety 
about a loan of fifteen thousand on his home and ability 
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to pay me. It was not a good investment, and you are 
welcome to it, young Lee. As for myself, I am going to 
an insanity expert—my brain must be giving way. Give 
up my club—my comfort—-for a young person who can’t 
sit still a moment, whose dream is to travel on railroad- 
cars all the time, and who rushes at young men with open 
arms—why, I must be mad! I know womenkind well 
enough, Miss Alice, to be sure that, had we been married 
a year, and that young man came, you would have rushed 
at him all the same. Well, well, I believe I respect you 
more for it ; you are young, and love each other, and you 
did not know 
he was rich 
when you 
rushed at 
him so. He 
will never 
think, as I 
should have, 
that you 
married him 
for his gold. 
G ood - night 
all; keep all 
my gifts for 
the bride- 
presents, and 
I shall give 
myself the 
pleasure of 
attending 
your wed- 
ding. Good- 
by, all.” 

He was 
gone, after a 
cheery hand- 
shake and a 
kiss on a 
little hand. 

** Oh, he is 
rather nice, 
when you 
know you 
haven’t got 
to marry 
him,” said 
Alice, much 
confused and 
blushing 
prettily. 

** But I did 
not have to, 
you know,” 
Phil laugh- 
ingly said. 

Then, out 
| of the darkness came his mother’s figure, with bowed 

head and trembling lips. 

‘‘My dear boy, forgive me!” she said, brokenly ; ‘1 
will try all my life to make you forget my wicked words 
| that day.” 
| He flung out his other arm and drew her to him. 
‘You dear mother,” he said, ‘I never thought of it 
at all; and now that I know why you were angry, I 
can't blame you very much.” 
‘©You know all!” she cried, with pallid lips. 
| Phil, you have seen your father !” 
i Before Phil could speak, the old sailor rushed in. 
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“T can’t break it gently,” he said, wildly. ‘Julia, I 
have come back. Iam sorry I was a brute, and Phil can 
be a lawyer now ; but, by George, he went to sea all the 
same.” 

For answer his wife fainted dead away. He lifted her 
in his strong arms and carried her to the sofa. 

“She is so light, like a child,” he said, sadly. ‘She 
used to faint before ; never was the hystericky kind. Al- 
ice, bring me ammonia, To think of Phil’s loving you! 
And the captain and I used to say you’d make a match 
when you grew up. There, she opens her eyes!" 

‘““My hair is all mussed,” said Mrs. Lee, pitifully. 
Then, with a burst of tears, ‘‘You always would muss it 
when you hugged me, Roderick.” 

“‘That’s the good old way!” cried the sailor, kissing 








wouldn’t spoil him ; but I never knew what poyerty they 
were in, and I sent you no address.” 

‘**You cannot think how I have suffered,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ knowing myself a criminal, and feeling how hard 
it was to make the world think the worst of me. Even 
the way you talk hurts like a wound. I ought to be in 
jail, and dishonored.” 

‘“Why, if it was Phil’s money, couldn’t I have married 
him, in the first place ?” said Alice, ‘I never thought it 
was Phil.” ; 

‘*Your sense of honor is very deficient,” said her 
father, severely. ‘‘Sometimes I am tempted to think 
women are not as fair in money-matters as they ought 
to be.” 

“It would have saved lots of fuss,’ whispered Alice, 
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his wife again and again. ‘‘ Find fault in the same old 
way, darling, and I shall know Iam not dreaming. Do 
you know I have bought the old mansion back, and a 
carriage—a coupé they call it—and two horses for you to 
splurge with, and if you don’t like the parlor-carpet I 
shall hang myself ?” 

In the excitement Phil noted Captain White stealthily 
creeping from the room. _ 

‘“‘I—I can’t meet that man’s eye,” he protested, feebly, 
when Phil held him back. 

“Can't ?” roared Lee, jumping up and shaking the 
captain’s hand. ‘‘ Don’t I know that you only made a 
mistake—that you are as honest a man as ever lived, and 
the kindest ? Why, captain, if it wasn’t for mv wife and 
boy, I’d have given you the money out of friendship. I 
felt that you were safer than a bank, and I wrote you not 
to give a cent to Phil until he was twenty-eight, then it 





in rebellious mood, ‘‘and Phil might have thought I was 
worth the money.” 

‘Phil knew you were worth fifteen million,” said her 
lover; and that settled the matter to her satisfaction. 

‘‘There is a hope,” said Will White, who, since he had 
given up college and gone into business, calculated arith- 
metical problems in his spare moments, ‘‘ that in time, 
with a little more capital, the money may be restored.” 

‘With your mind and my money,” said Lee, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘we'll get it back, if there is any chance at all. 
Who'd have thought that, floating on the sea, driven by 
a terrible gale that wrought havoc and woe to many an- 
other noble ship besides The Dane, would have come that 
suffering of a sperm-whale, that disease that must have 
made him lash the sea in fury, bringing wealth and hap- 
piness to a reunited family, and the merriest Christmas 
of their lives ?” 
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While Will White, with his newly acquired, studious 
habit, as befitted a business man, was looking out ‘‘ Am- 
bergris ” in the dictionary, Phil whispered to Alice, ‘‘ We 
will call our eldest girl Amber, dear,”’ whereat she an- 
swered, blushing : ‘‘ How can you, Phil!” And the cap- 
tain, holding his old wife’s hand, began a marvelous tale 
of the sea. How, in the Indian Ocean, he just missed a 
mass of ambergris that was picked up by another ship. 
‘Just missed it by 


His hand went to his pocket for that reliable old time- | 


xeeper, and the captain’s face saddened. 
**Could you tell by this ?” said Phil, dropping a pack- 
ge in his lap. 


‘*Phil, you are a magician !’’ cried the delighted old | 


man. ‘‘There’s my old chronometer, not hurt a mite ; 
been to New York and back, that’s all, and the best 
Christmas gift I ever had. I’d know it among a thou- 
sand—worn a little here, rubbing against my vest, and 
there’s where Alice bit a mark on the case with her first 
tooth, Phil. It was such an occasion in the family, she 
had to have the watch.” 

In all the talk that followed, ending after midnight 
with a bowl of punch and other Yule-tide cheer, the cap- 
tain frequently pulled out the noble timepiece—not with 
any idea of hurrying his guests’ departure, nor did they 
imagine it for a moment; in fact, Phil stole furtive 
glances at that little mark of a first tooth—but just to 
assure himself that it was really back in his possession. 


WAITING, 


Turoven the long level meadows bright with gold, 
And pust the pool below the cliff’s red side, 
Where stays awhile the softly flowing tide, 

I hear the cuckoo’s plaintive story told— 

Now far, now soft, now near, as, growing bold, 
Closer he comes. Then from the moorland wide 
Up springs the lark, strong in his bridegroom pride, 

To tell the world that love can ne’er grow cold. 

Listen! the south wind cometh from the sea, 
Listen! dost hear the springing of the corn ? 

Dost note how king-eups gild=the spreading lea, 

seneath the sunshine of this perfect morn ? 

Ah! rest awhile; and wait and watch with me 
For here, mid roses, will fair June be born 


A CHILD’S RECOLLECTION OF WILLIAM | 


MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
By HIENRIETTE CORKRAN. 

I was a little girl of about seven years of age when I 
first recollect seeing Mr. Thackeray. 
Paris (my birthplace), as my father was the Paris corre- 
spondent of several of the leading English newspapers. 
My mother’s evening receptions were very popular ; her 
sulon was a rendezvous where the artistic and literary 
celebrities met in order to converse, 


causerie; and they knew how to talk. Among the many 
interesting people who gathered round my father and 


mother, none made such a vivid impression on my child- | 


ish imagination as Thackeray. 


ings. 
tacles, the rosy face, and the sweet, sunny smile which 
positively illumined his countenance and made it almost 
beautiful. I grew even to love the broad, broken nose, 
and used to wonder how a boy, at any period, could have 
been so wildly audacious as to punch that feature. I 


I can distinctly recall the big white head, the spec- 








We lived then in | 


Conversation was | 
at that period almost a fine art ; men and women (so I | 
have been told, as I was far too young to judge) enjoyed | 


He is the central figure | 
which stands out in bold relief from the dim surround- 


wondered at the softness and gentleness of his voice and 
manner, and why so great an author should care to come 
among us little children in such a simple, friendly way. 
He had a formidable appearance, being over six feet, and 
broad in proportion. We children were like pilgrims 
clustering round the knees of Brobdingnag. Mr. Thack- 
eray was our favorite giant. 


games. How often has he sat among us, inquiring ten- 
derly about my dolls! He remembered all their names, 
and had made out a genealogical tree, so that every pou- 


| pée had a distinct history of her own. 


One late afternoon, after having told us delightful sto- 
ries, Mr. Thackeray remarked that he must leave us at 
once, he was so terribly hungry. We coaxed him to re- 
main, and told him that we really could give him a good 
dinner. 

‘There is nothing, my dears, you can give me,” he 
answered, with a funny little sigh; ‘‘ for I could only eat 
the chop of a rhinoceros or a slice from an elephant.” 

‘*Yes, I tan,” exclaimed my three-year-old sister ; we 
saw her disappear into a big cupboard. She emerged, a 
few seconds after, with a look of triumph on her fat little 
face, holding in her hands a wooden rhinoceros and an 
elephant from her Noah’s ark, and putting the two ani- 
mals ona plate, she handed them with great gravity to 
Mr. Thackeray. Never can I forget the look of delight 
on the great man’s face ; how he laughed and rubbed his 
hands with glee; and then, taking the child up in his 
arms, kissed her, remarking, ‘‘ Ah, little rogue, you al- 
ready know the value of a kiss !” 

Then he asked her for a knife and fork, smacked his 
lips, and pretended to devour both the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. 

Another time when Mr. Thackeray called, we children 
were in bed. I was the only one not asleep. I had been 
listening to his pleasant voice, talking to my father ‘and 


mother in the salon, when our bedroom - door was cau- § 
| tiously opened, and in marched Mr, Thackeray, with my § 
There were J 


mother following him, holding a candle. 
three little iron beds in a row ; I saw him smiling at us, 


and then, putting his hand in his pocket, he murmured, § 


‘*Now for the distribution of medals!” and chuckling, 
he deposited on each of our pillows a bright five-franc 
piece, remarking, ‘‘ Precious little ones! they will think 
the fairies have been here.” 

One afternoon, as I was taking a walk with my father 


| in the Champs-Elysées, we met Mr. Thackeray, and he 


stopped to have a talk. Some public character was men- 
tioned—I forget who, but evidently some one that Thack- 
eray disliked, for he ‘certainly poured forth a torrent of 
strong, scathing words. I had never seen him before look 
angry or speak in a vexed manner, so I was rather fright- 
ened, While talking, I noticed that Mr, Thackeray's 


eyes wandered toward a poor, delicate woman, holding 


in her arms a little child; she was leaning for support 
against a tree, and was evidently in great destitution ; 
without making any remark, he walked up to the woman, 
inquired into her condition, and on learning her troubles 
slipped into her hand several small silver pieces. 

Mr. Thackeray often made us little ones laugh heartily 
with his droll stories and ways, He one day spied my 
crinoline, which was on a chair in the nursery, and to my 
horror ‘put his head through the aperture, and walked 
into the drawing-room with it round his neck, looking 
like Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses. 

‘‘T am an ogre now!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Imagine, my 
dears, that I have a cropped red head, blue eyes, and 


very, very big /uneites!” And forthwith he related to us 





But evidently he was not 
| too tall, or too great, to take an interest in our childish 
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wonderful adventures, making us laugh and cry, just as 
he wished. 

A few years later we came to live in London ; my father, 
through no fault of his own, lost a lucrative appointment 
in Paris ; it was a period of much anxiety ; my second 
sister fell dangerously ill. Mr. Thackeray’s goodness and 
kindness to us all were beyond words. He called nearly 
every day at our house in Thistle Grove, himself bringing 
delicacies of all sorts to tempt the appetite of my invalid 
sister. His cook, who was a cordon-bleu, had received 
orders to exert her culinary powers to their utmost, and 
she made the most exquisite dishes and jellies. I re- 
member a note from Thackeray to my mother, with the 
words, ‘*A Last Appeal,’’ written in capital letters, beg- 
ging that. the jellies should in the future be made with 
old sherry, or the best Madeira. The doctor had ordered 
claret. One day Thackeray walked up to our house 
carrying a rug of very bright, pleasant and cheerful 
eolors under his arm, which he himself laid down on the 
floor of my sister’s room, thinking it would tend to raise 
her spirits. With children he was always delightful ; 
with older or with unsympathetic people he could be sa- 
tirical, cold and cynical. He one day remarked to an 
acquaintance in my hearing that he only liked ‘ second- 
rate books, second-rate women, but first-rate wines.” 

Mr. Thackery had talent for drawing, but he was never 
satisfied with any of his achievements. My father called 
upon him one morning, and found him fretting over a 
drawing of his own. 

‘Look !” he said. ‘Now, G (mentioning a clever 
draughtsman), by a few touches, throwing some light or 
shadow here and there, would make this a picture. How 
is it I know not, but I certainly cannot do it at all.” 

Thackeray sometimes looked worried, and I once heard 
him say that he suffered from mental depression. 

“My number (Cornhill) is nearly due, and I cannot 
make it come!’ he exclaimed, tapping his forehead. 
“Yes, I would like to rest my head in some quiet cor- 
ner; I had anice scene this morning, but ’tis all gone, 
and I cannot call to mind a bit of it now !” 

My father, who was full of intellect, which Thackeray 
fully appreciated, was a shy, dreamy, unobtrusive man, 
with a great deal of pride and, perhaps, over-sensitive- 
ness. In his time of trouble Thackeray was more than a 
brother to him. My mother told me that when he heard 
for the first time of my father’s pecuniary loss he was 
very agitated, and turning to my mother, he asked her 
what she was going to do. 

“T mean to trust to the ravens,” she answered. 

An expression of pain flitted over the great man’s face, 
but after a few seconds of silence he put his large hand 
over hers, and in a husky voice said, ‘‘ And so you may ; 
the ravens are kind friends.” 

At a large dinner it happened that my father’s name 
was mentioned. Thackeray, who had been very silent, 
brightened up, and exclaimed : ‘‘ When Corkran dies, he 
will go straight to heaven, and all the angels will turn 
out and present arms to him !” 

But William Makepeace Thackeray was beckoned away 
many years before my father was to join the great major- 
ity. His death madea blank which has never been filled 
up. When great men are called away, the world at large 
feels their loss, and knows that their places are empty, 
but still have the works of genius on which to feed, and 
by which they may remember them ; but to those who 
have loved them, and met them in the easy, kindly inter- 
course of everyday life, who have received their love and 
consolations in time of sorrow, and have mingled with 
their tears and laughter, no one can fill for them the 
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empty seats, and the heart goes back in longing to the 
days they were among us. 

This is but a rough, inadequate sketch, but to those 
who cherish his memory, even a passing moment with 
such a man is worth the most precious place in one’s re 
membrance. Thackeray was not a character to be hit off 
with a few broad strokes ; for there lay underneath the 
ever-varying surface a deep fountain of tenderness, ever 
ready at the call of need and suffering. 

His hatred of humbugs and snobs was proverbial, but 
he loved all that was simple and sincere. 

Among guileless, happy children Thackeray was at his. 
best— 


‘Whose feet are guided thro’ the land, 
Whose jest among his friends is free, 
Who takes the children on his knee, 


And winds their curls about his hand. 
‘‘He plays with threads, ho beats his chair 
For pastime, dreaming of the sky-— 
His inner day can never die, 
His night of loss is always there.” 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN MAMMAL. 
A POUCHED MOLE. 


Pnror. E. C. Srertina, of Adelaide University, recently 
received through Mr. A. Molineux, of Adelaide, a small 
mole-like animal, which appears to be new to science, 
and is now in the South Australian Museum. It was 
found on the Idracowie cattle-station, ata distance, I un- 
derstand, of about 100 miles from the Charlotte Waters 
Telegraph Station, on the overland line from Adelaide to 
Port Darwin ; but the exact circumstances of its cap- 
ture are not yet to hand. The collector, however, re- 
ports that it must be of rare occurrence, as on question- 
ing the aboriginals of the locality, there was only one old 
woman who said she had seen it before, and that upon a 
single occasion. 

It is evidently an underground burrowing animal, re- 
sembling somewhat the Cape mole (Chrysochloris) in its 
general external appearance, but differing in many re- 
spects. 

































The total length is 13 ctm., inclusive of the tail, which 
is 2 ctm. long. The head, relatively shorter than Chry- 
sochloris, has a rounded muzzle, the dorsal surface of 
which is covered by a horny shield. Nostrils transversely 
slit-like. No eyes visible, the skin passing uninterrupt- 
edly over the ocular region ; but on reflecting the skin on 
one side of the face, a small circular pigment-spot is vis- 
ible, in the position of the eye. No apparent.bony orbit. 
Tongue fleshy, broad at the base, and tapering to a blunt 
pont. No external ears; but the ear-openings distinct, 
1 mm. wide, and covered over with fur. 

The fore-limbs are short, resembling somewhat those of 
a mole; but the manus is folded, so that the large nails 
of the fourth and the fifth digits only are visible, in the 
natural position of the limbs. Of these nails the fourth 
is 15 mm. long and of a uniform width of 4 mm., ending 
very bluntly; the fifth is very slightly shorter than the 
fourth, broad at the base (8 mm.), tapering rapidly to a 
blunt point, the two together forming an outline rather 
like that of a goose- mussel (Zepas). The nails of the 
third, second and first digits, very much smaller, form a 
series, gradually diminishing in size in the order named, 
and constitute a second row, on the inside of the fourth 
and fifth, by which, as stated, they are completely con- 
cealed from view. What corresponds to the palm is the 
cleft between the two rows of digits. 

The hind-limbs are also short, with the soles turned 
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outward. What appears to be the fifth (anterior) digit 
is very short, with a short, broad and strong nail; the 
fourth is armed with a long (7 mm.), narrow, curved and 
sharp claw, while the claws of the third, second and first 
are broad, flat, rounded at their points, and joined to- 
gether by a membrane which extends nearly to their 
points. On the sole there is a hard, elongated, horny 
tubercle crossing it transversely. 

The tail, 2 ctm. long, and 5 mm. wide at the insertion, 
tapers to 3 mm., and terminates in a knob-like tip. 

About 15 mm. in front of the vent (? cloaca) there is a 
pouch in the integument, about 4 mm. wide, with the 


opening directed backward, and having a depth in a for- | 


ward direction of from 4-5 mm. The surface of this 
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| pouch is devoid of hair, but the bare area is surrounded 
by thick fawn-colored fur with a slightly reddish tint ; it 
is possible, however, that this reddish tint is due wholly, 
or in part, to some ferruginous-looking sand which is 
| much mixed up with the fur. The body generally, with 
the exception of the lower two-thirds of the tail, which is 
bare, is covered with fur of a rather lighter tint. 
With regard to the internal parts, it is unfortunate that 
| the specimen came to us completely eviscerated, and in a 
| bad state of preservation generally ; but in a small part 
| of the lower bowel, which was left, remains of ants were 
| found. The bowel terminates at a wide vent (? cloaca), 
and I can find no trace of a separate genital aperture, nor 
| of such openings into the supposed cloaca. 
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POK-HAN, THE KFNG’S CITADEL.— THE TEMPLE OF BUDDHA. 


POK-HAN, THE 


By CHARLES 


Srovun, seen in the distance in the bright glare of a | 


sunlit day, with its towering mountains on each side, 
appears like some colossal castle in air, the jagged cliffs 
and sharp summits being easily mistaken in one’s fancy 
for the towers and turrets which lose their pointed heads 
in the clouds above. 

Pok-San and Nam-San—as these names indicate, North 
and South Mountains—are two giant mountains, from 
whose summits, since five hundred years, unfailing watch- 
fires have glowed in answering signal, to proclaim the 
state of peace or war to the people of Chosén. To the 
north, and behind Pok-San, is a collection of very steep 
mountains, lying close the one upon the other, their 
heads bound together as by a crown, formed by a for- 
midable wall which comprises the enceinte of Pok-Han, 
the King’s retreat. 

Pok-Han, Song-to, Mun-su-san-Sung and Kwanja are 
four great mountain fortresses, constructed, it is said, by 


| it upon the wall-line. 
| and the attractions of a city removed from its former 





KING'S CITADEL. 


CHAILLE LONG, 


King Ni-Taidjo, the founder of the present dynasty, in 
1393, and were designed as a retreat for the royal family 
in case of invasion. Taidjo had been raised to the throne 
| by reason of his conspicuous reputation as a soldier, and, 
with a view to render his dynasty enduring, his instincts 
inspired him to the task of building these mountain 
fortresses, which in their day may have contributed 
something to the peace of the State. The process of 
construction was no less novel than the inspiration, and 
| was applied alike to the wall which encircles the capita! 

city itself. The method was simple and inexpensive, 

and consisted in the King’s decree that each person, 
| male or female, going in or out of the city, was obliged 

to carry a stone of a certain shape and size, and deposit 
In a country teeming with life 


site, the mountain fortresses and the capital walls grew 
as if by magic. Within the mountain fortresses huge 
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granaries were constructed, into which, each 
year, great quantities of rice were stored—wie 
stored, for the custom, begun the morning after 
the inception of the place, is still continued— 
and there remains, even now, the arsenals which 
contain the arms in vogue five hundred -years 
ago, covered with the rust of time; but what a 
yare treasure for the amateur and the museums 
of the Occidental world! The garrison, then as 
now, is composed exclusively of Buddhist priests, 
who are relegated to the peaceful and isolated 
service of these mountain fortresses, the Gov- 
ernment, in turn, engaging to maintain the 
priests with so many piculs of rice and the re- 
pair of their temples. When these temples, 
which give evidence of superior construction 
and elegance, were built, Buddhism was in all 
its vigor and glory in Corea. The temples, fast 
falling to decay, portray the decadence alike of 
their religion. Corea is Buddhistic no longer, 
but follows with fanatical zeal the worship of 
ancestors, mixed with a certain veneration for 
spirits of air and earth, in which the demon of 
the mountain —a dragon — plays an important 
role, 

Seoul is entered by seven great gates; Pok- 
Han, by thirteen. True, they are not so massive 
or elaborate, but still they are wonderful struc- 
tures in their way, and worthy portals of the 
great, and really marvelous, fortifications. 

A little while ago no European had ever been 
permitted to have a glimpse of Pok-Han, and, 


indeed, there is ever an air of studied mystery con- 
aected with the name. A Corean rarely mentions the 
word Pok-Han ; and if he does, he looks about him as 


THE WEST GATE OF POE-HAN, 
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THE SOUTH GATE OF POK-HAN,. 


if he expected the dragon genii of the place to sit on 
him for the sacrilege. His Excellency Cho Pyng Sik, 
the President of His Corean’s Majesty’s Foreign Office, 


courteously presented me, one day, a special per- 
mission to visit Pok-Han, with the privilege of 
inviting a friend ; and a few days later, accom- 
panied by my friend Mr. 8., well provided with 
food and servants, which it was necessary to send 
by a circuitous route, we were enabled to gratify 
a wish which had been deferred from time to 
time on account of the ice and snow which, in 
the Winter season, clothes Pok-Han m an armor 
so slippery as to make the ascent quite impos- 
sible. 7 

Several roads lead to Pok-Han. The one by 
the west gate of Seoul, flanking the west gate of 
Pok-Han by a circuitous road, is almost level. 
By this route we sent our impedimenta. The 
road by the northeast gate is long and some- 
what difficult ; the north gate is for the King’s 
service only. The northwest gate was open to 
us; it presented the advantage —so said my 
friend 8., who, by a long residence, knew all of 
the ins and outs of the city—that it leads 
through a picturesque valley, and besides, said 
he, ‘it will try your legs, for there is a point, 
a peak, unclimbed by mortal man.” ‘Hello!’ I 
replied, ‘‘where is Jules Verne, to write this 
up ? Not only are we to see Pok-Han, but we 
are to immortalize ourselves as discoverers ruelle 
bonne chance!” My friend Mr. 8. was an Eng- 
lishman, a jolly good fellow, and, one of the first 
settlers in Corea, was esteemed by the entire 
European and American colony residents in 
Seoul. Clad in suits of white flannel, brogans 
and casques, and alpenstocks in hand, on the 
morning of the 11th of May we strode, with steps 
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of conscious endurance, through the crowds of Corean 
idlers—old women, children and dogs—which blocked 
the streets, and out of the northwest gate. 

The day was intolerably warm, and, pausing for a mo- 
ment’s breath, we took off our coats, in anticipation of a 


very hot walk. Following the tortuous valley in a north- 
dried, and ugly beyond description—engaged in washing 
clothes. ‘*‘Where,” I asked my companion, “are the 
young girls ?” ‘* There are none,” S. replied ; ‘‘ they are 
born old in Corea,” 

An hour’s brisk walk brought us to a point where S., 
from his topographical knowledge of the place, decided 
to make a break for the mountain-knob, which, untrod 
by man, and ergo undiscovered, was sufficient to attract 
my friend. The route was simply awful. It was no 
longer possible to walk ; it was purely a feat of climb- 
ing up and sliding down. 

To my most earnest expostulation, 8. only deigned to 
make this reply : ‘‘ But no one has ever been this way 
before.” ‘* What doI care ?’ I rejoined. ‘* Let me tell 
youastory. I found myself, one morning, in the spire 
of the Cathedral of Milan. One of your countrymen had 
preceded me. On my arrival, taking me, perhaps, for a 
native, he inquired: ‘Can not I go up any further ?’ 
‘Why do you want to go any further ?’ I replied. ‘ Be- 

cause,’ he said, with a kind of disdainful smile, ‘ every- 

body and anybody can come as far as we have.’” S. 

good-naturedly laughed at my reminiscence, and turning, 

said: ‘‘Now for the mountain.” Literally scratching 
gravel, we toiled up the rough and steep mountain-sides 
in silence, for we had no breath to waste in words, but 
were compelled to utilize it in locomotion. Presently 
we struck a little stream of water, which fell from a 
spring in the mountain-side, and dashing on the rocks 
above our heads, covered us with spray. How delight- 
fully cool and pure! What nectar, ye gods! The reader 
may understand our almost childish glee, as we drank to 
repletion, when he understands that Seoul is a great 
slough of filth, and the water of the city, poisoned by in- 
filtration, is always a matter of suspicion. “Is it boiled ?” 
isa question always asked by the Occidental who knows 
anything about Seoul sewers. 
Hurrah ! we are nearing the top of one of the highest 
peaks, which rises just behind the Pok-San. My com- 
* panion, who is an accomplished hunter, suddenly halts, 
and, with uplifted knife, hoarsely whispers, ‘Tiger !” 

Armed with a common hunting- knife and a Smith & 

Wesson 32-calibre, fancy, reader, if you will, the pros- 

pect of a first introduction to the Corean tiger, the finest 

and most vigorous of his kind, for his singular and inex- 
plicable induction into Corea from his native jungle has 
developed, instead of stunting, him, as the naturalist 
might reasonably hold would be the result. Cautiously 
creeping forward, I followed my audacious companion to 
the very mouth of the lair. There certainly was a move- 
ment in the crevice of the great bowlder before us. This 
time S.’s face assumed a more serious look. Too late to | 
retreat, there was no help for it, tiger or no tiger—for- | 
ward ! 





Creeping on our knees, we at length reached the east 
side of the great rock, which was open. We saw at 
the same time—and greatly to our relief, I may also 
add—a man upon his bended knees, all unconscious of 
our presence, engaged iv solemn prayer. On a rock 
above his head there was a cup, with no sign of any ar- 
ticle of food, nor yet a drop of water. From a servant | 
who carried my camera I learned that the Hermit of | 
the Mountain was a man of great piety ; that in early 


years he had been rather fast ; and that now he was en- 
deavoring by solitude, meditation and prayer to make 
reparation for the past. Our hermit paid little atten- 
tion to me whilst I unpacked the camera, yet which, for 
aught he knew, might have been an instrument of death. 


J . . 

| But he moved about uneasily when I was in the act 
" . ‘ . | 
east direction, we passed great numbers of females—kiln- 


of focusing him at his devotions, and consented to bow 
his head for the consideration of yang-ban — 150 cash, 
the equivalent of ten cents—little dreaming that, whilst 
invoking the shades of his ancestors, he was being handed 
down to posterity, though flat on his face. 

Repacking the camera, and followed by our coolie, we 
resumed the journey, and, after much toil under a relent- 
less sun, we finally reached the top of a peak which cer- 
tainly had never before been trodden by man. ToS., I 
said : ‘We are undoubtedly the first white men on this 
ground. Itisours. We will give it a name—Long and 
8. Mountain.” 8S. stopped me there, and begged me not to 
mention his name, “ for,” he said, ‘‘if you do, I shall have 


| to correspond with all the geographical societies in Eng- 


| Aneroid barometer marked 1,350 feet above Seoul. 


” 


Our 
On 
a great rock both S. and myself carved our names, with 


land, and life will become a horrible cauchemar. 


| the aid of the coolie—not without some resistance on the 
part of 8., who was disturbed lest it might be deemed a 
| desecration. ‘‘Of whom, pray ?’’ I asked —‘*‘ the old man 
| of the mountain, or these hills, black with the finger of 
| time ? In any case,” I added, ‘‘my dear fellow, it may 


serve to amuse some one, perhaps, in the centuries to 
come, who may be as idle as we have been in climbing, 
at the risk of our necks, to this vertiginous place. 
?”” It was now three o’clock, and the journey before 
us was still painful, as we could see by the precipitous 
mountain-side which loomed upward to a perpendicular 
directly in front. 

Finally, after much labor, we attained the crest, and, 
stopping for a rest, looked back at our coolie, who, laden 
with the camera, was picking his uncertain way along 
the mountain-ledge by which we had come. Mirabile ! 
what a grand and imposing picture presented itself to 
our gaze! To the south, and toward Seoul, a range of 
sandstone mountains, the one upon the other, in close 
proximity, their summits capped by huge bowlders, as- 
sumed almost every shape, human and diabol’e, as if 
fashioned by the hand of man. Beyond the Pok-San, 
over whose heights the city wall could be clearly defined, 
the City of Seoul nestled in the valley which lay be- 
tween Nam-San in the south, picturesque and romantic, 
as if the city were built in stone and tile, rather than of 
straw and a slum of filth. Distance, indeed, lends en- 
chantment to the view. In front of us, to the south, « 
deep gorge opened a passageway to the great south gate 
of Pok-Han, which looked down into the dark abyss cf 
2,000 feet, grand, gloomy and peculiar. The effect was 
startling, and brought to the imagination some idea of 
the ideal gate of the Inferno. 

An hour’s climb brought us to the gate, and there, 
notwithstanding the fast declining sun, I unfolded my 
camera, and taking position upon the narrow pathway 
along the right side of the gorge, succeeded, after a long 
exposure, in obtaining the picture presented. Near by 
was a temple to Buddha, and the high - priest, a well- 
shaven and shorn and well-fed man, came out, followed 
by his neophytes ; and after the most extravagant expres- 
sion of salutation and delight, proceeded in a most fa- 
miliar way to «xamine my photographic apparatus, the 
like of which he had never before seen, He insisted 
upon having a look at the picture, and failing to make 
him comprehend my explanation, that it cculd only be 
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seen after certain manipulations, I am sure—by the sig- 
nificant twinkle in his eyes, half hid in the great rolls of 
fat that threatened to close his optics altogether—he at- 
tributed my refusal to some necromantic art with which 
photography is connected in the mind of the Oriental 
generally. Bidding the priest and his people ‘* Adieu,” 
we hastened to enter the great south gate, and there a 
scene awaited us which defies description. Was the gate 
to the Inferno a mere fancy? ‘This, at any rate, was the 
Inferno! The darkness was not so great that we could 
not perceive the outlines of the great wall, which, like a 
serpent, ran its course along the crest of the mountains, 
which seemed pinned the one to the other, descending 
the mountain-sides, or climbing to the crest and over it, 
binding them together with its huge coil. Thirteen gates, 
at intervals, pierced the inclosure, while here and there 
on the summits of the mountains were turrets, which 
served as lookouts, commanding the whole. Across the 
valley, in order to strengthen its defenses, interior lines 
of walls had been run, and these, also, were pierced by 
gates with double iron doors. Suddenly the darkness 
fell upon the mountain and shut out the light, save 
down in the yawning cavern below, out of which sprang 
these black and time-burnt mountain sentries; then a 
flood of light streamed in from the sun, that had not 
yet set, which, piercing the gloom, caused it to glow like 
the eye of hell in the shadows which enveloped all else, 
Finally 8. said: ‘* This won’t do. We must hurry down ; 
but, by Jove! isn’t it a grand spectacle ? We must get 
to cover; and I don't know how you feel, but I'm very 
hungry.” 

Carefully descending, guided by our coolie, who was 
familiar with the way, we finally reached the valley, and 
thence along a narrow path we came upon the priests, who 
had been expecting us since several hour:, and who had 
received notice to prepare for our reception by the court- 
eous Mr. Cho. Under their care, we were conducted to 
a yamen destined for the use of guests. Needless to say 
that our adve.t was the signal for the whole priestly pop- 
ulation to turn out. They are no exception to the rule 
in Corea, curiosity being a national characteristic. This 
Powers. Once her curiosity is satisfied, she will long for 
the peace and isolation enjoyed when she was the ‘‘ Her- 
mit Nation.” 

Almost immediately after our arrival, the chief-priest 
brought us with his own hands a bounteous repast of 
Corean chow ; but I declined, and so did my companion. 
We simply didn’t like it, and past experience told me 
that the horrible sufferings endured in order to be polite 
with Orientals, by gorging one’s self with unpalatable food, 
is so much time thrown away. Perhaps a man seeking 
some position sociale among the Orientals may have eaten 
his way into office ; in fact, I know a few who have done 
80; but neither S, nor myself were office-seekers, so we 
preferred to wait for our dinner, which our servants, ar- 
rived some time before us, were busily engaged in pre- 
paring. §. and I had ravenous appetites, but the Euro- 
pean fashion of eating must seem a dainty and tame affair 
compared to the Corean modus, for the latter takes into 
his yueule at one time a small donkey-load of rice, and the 
belching which follows, although considered quite an ac- 
complishment, is in fact a necessity which relieves the 
pain of gluttony. The Arab, as well as the Turk, is a 
belcher also. It is needless to say that we slept soundly 
that night. In the morning, much to our regret, the 
sky was overcast, and later a rain set in which lasted 
ny day. 

The priests, in order to afford us occupotion, invited 














us to their temple, and there we sat and listened to their 
intonative prayers and ringing of bells, which went on 
hour after hour. Whilst S. and I smoked and chatted 
away, the priests kept up their eternal mutterings, look- 
ing at us from time to time to note the effect. They 
seemed delighted at their success, for we managed to look 
highly interested in the show, which at first was interest- 
ing by reason of its novelty, but finally became very mo- 
notonous. We contributed to the repair of the temple 
our mite, for the plea was presented to us on arrival that 
a donation would be acceptable, and as there was no help 
for it we paid it gracefully. 

The following morning (the 12th) the rain had abated, 
but the clouds were still dark and lowering. Notwith- 
standing the absence of the necessary light, I unfolded 
my camera and undertook to take a picture of the tem- 
ple, and for this purpose posed the priest and his aids in 
ceremony. The result, although not as satisfactory ay 
desired, will serve to give the reader an idea of one of the 
richest temples in Corea, although fast going to decay. 

Further on I was able to secure another picture from 
the ledge of the highest peak in Pok-Han, and which is 
here presented, although it does not convey to the reader 
a just idea of the lofty heights. A short distance away, 
where the valley makes a slight curve from its regular 
direction east and west, there is a lovely, romantic spot, 
filled with memorial tablets, not to the dead, but the 
living—stones upon which are written the good deeds 
of those who have captured the good-will of the rude 
people of the valley. The picture taken of this scene, I 
regret to say, doubtless captured the affections of the 
photographer in Japan, where I sent them to be printed, 
and has disappeared from the collection —as, indeed, is 
the case of the interior gate, which has shared the same 
fate. This is one of the many pains to which the amateur 
photographer is surely destined. 

Jontinuing our walk westward along the mountain- 
stream which brawled onward, falling into cascades now 
and again as it foamed over some bowlder which barred 
its way, we reached the west gate, where, surrounded by 


| guards, we became an object of great amazement—even 
trait alone led Corea to make a treaty with the Occidental | 


of fear—as they watched me from the gate. ‘‘Shoot the 
gate, will he ?” they asked ; but, reassured by our coolie, 
who laughed immoderately, they soon overcame their 
timidity and begged to be photographed. Unfortunately, 
it began to drizzle, and the ‘darkness compelled me to 
decline. Retracing our steps, we arrived back at the 
temple about noon. My feet were much chafed, by rea- 
son of our severe tramp from Seoul. Even §S. was 
‘*tired out completely,” as he termed it. The honors 
of the journey were easy. Tiffin finished about one 
o’clock, and there being little prospect of a let-up in the 
weather, the proposition to return to Seoul was no sooner 
made than acted upon. In a twinkling, pots, pans and 
boxes were packed, and before our host, the high-priest, 
could well take in our design, we had packed the ponies 
off by the west gate, and turning to the direction from 
whence we had come, bade our friend good-by and pro- 
ceeded on.our journey. Arriving at the gate, I could not 
resist an attempt to catch the scene, with my camera, be- 
hind us, in spite of the rain and mist. It was not, how- 
ever, a success. Once outside, the priests besieged us to 
tarry a while with them, and wished to be photographed. 
The route before us, however, was long, and although 
descending was less difficult, it would tax our energies 
and animals to get within the city gates before they 
closed. 

For a fact, the bell at Chong-No was tolling its warn- 
ing, and the fifes and drums were beating the retreat, 
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when we entered the north gate, and thence took it along , and buried in the sand to the depth of ten or eleven feet. 
leisurely through the narrow streets, glad enough to be | It is difficult to conceive anything more terrible than 
back, but disgusted with the foul odor which assailed our | these huge red-hot bowlders thundering through the air, 
olfactories, regaled since three days with the fresh, pure and crashing down in an overwhelming storm of destruc- 
air of Pok-Han. | tion upon the ground below. Volcanic eruptions do not 

Leaving 8. at the corner of a street which took him in | kill like floods, but they affect the imagination far more 
another direction to his home, I turned, with my coolie | forcibly. They strike a chord of horror in every sense. 
in the lead, toward my own house, and turning in almost | 
immediately after my arrival, I was soon in the land of 
sleep, in which I still heard the tinkle of bells and also | 
listened to the muttered prayers of the soldier-priests in | 
the mountain fortress of Pok-Han, by far the most ex- 
traordinary and curious place I had seen in the Land of 
the Morning Calm. 


More than forty years ago, the brothers Rogers, in 
working out the geology of Pennsylvania, first showed 
what are the essential features in the structure of great 
mountain-ranges. They describe with great clearness the 
succession of great folds, ‘the axis- planes” of which 
| had been pushed over into a nearly horizontal position ; 

and others in which, by a still further movement, fracture 

had taken place along the axis-plane of the folds, leading 

Pernars the most marvelous narrative of an escape | to the upper limbs of the heeled-over and compressed 
from an eruption ever recorded is that given in a letter | arches being driven bodily for vast distances over the lower 
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VIEW FROM POK-HAN.—SEE PAGE 28, 


from a Mr. Narlian, describing a volcanic outburst in the | limbs. They described one of these exaggerated reversed 
Lipari Islands on August 3d. Mr. Narlian and his chil- | faults or overthrusts in Pennsylvania as extending along 
dren were in their home, on the watch for the eruption. | a line twenty miles in length, with a displacement of five 
They had, however, retired to bed for a short rest, when | miles, while another similar rent was traced in Virginia 
red-hot stones, none less than two feet in diameter, be- | for a distance of over eighty miles. Henry Rogers saw 
gan te fallin showers upon the house. Very soon one | clearly how these great dislocations enable us to explain 
came crashing through the ceiling a few yards from Mr. | the “ fan-structure” and other remarkable appearances 
Narlian and his children. Upon attempting to fly, they ; that had been described by De Saussure, Studer, and 
found great difficulty in opening the doors of the shaking | other pioneers in the study of Alpine geology; while 
house, and in the veranda a stone fell actually at their | James Hall, Dana, Vose, and other American geologists, 
feet, burning the children's legs. None, however, touched | found in the structure of the Appalachians a key to the 
them, and they reached the shore in safety; though before | problem of the origin of mountain-chains. The light 
they could get there the whole country had been set on | thrown upon the structure of mountain-chains by the 
fire, and ‘‘ huge bowlders and stones were literally raining | study of the Appalachians soon began to influence geolo- 
everywhere.” Panic-stricken men had seized their only | gists of the Old World. Lory, Baltzer, Heim, and others, 
boat, and they had to wait for several hours till help came | showed that in Dauphiny and in Switzerland ‘ over-fold- 
from one of the neighboring islands. On revisiting his | ing” and “ over-faulting ” are the great characteristics of 
home, Mr. Narlian found the whole neighborhood strewn | Alpine structure, and they added much to our knowledge 
with huge bowlders—one of them thirty feet in diameter, | of the causes by which these structures are produced. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By A. H. BALDWIN. 


Rive out, O bells !—ring silver-sweet o'er hill and moor and fell! 
in mellow echoes let your chimes their hopeful story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain: 

“A bright New Year, a glad New Year, hath come to us again!” 


Ah, who can say how much of joy within it there may be 
Stored up for us, who listen now to your sweet melody ? 
Good-by, Old Year! Tried, trusty friend, thy tale at last is told. 
O New Year, write thou thine for us in lines of brightest gold. 


The flowers of Spring must bloom at last, wuen gone the 
Winter’s snow; 

God grant that after sorrow past we all some joy may know. 

Though tempest-tossed our bark awhile on Life’s rough waves 
may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last, when we the Haven see, 


Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! there’s music in the sound, 
Ring on, ring on, and still ring on, and wake the echoes round, 
The while we wish, both for ourselves and all whom we hold dear, 
That God may gracious be to us in this the bright New Year! 











A CHRISTMAS CRISIS. 
By Emma A. OprEeR. 


Fouzuetssure was piled high with snow. Doorsteps 
were inundated, and fences were nowhere. No sooner 
had snowplows dug down to pavements, and discouraged 
heads of houses unearthed front walks, than a fresh snow- 
storm went grimly on with the apparent work of oblitera- 
tion. 

At Mrs. Spaulding’s, on Eagle Street, nobody seemed 
to mind the weather. There was an atmosphere of cheer 
and jollity at Mrs. Spaulding’s. She and her two pretty 
daughters, and her half-dozen boarders, were like a nu- 
merous but warm-hearted family ; which was the more 
remarkable since Mrs. Spaulding took boarders for the 
candid purpose of making money, and not because she 
actually didn’t know what to do with such a big house, 
or because it really amused her to fuss about in the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Spaulding’s dining-room, on a snowy evening 
early in Christmas week, was cheerfulness itself. Mrs. 
Spaulding—handsome Mrs. Spaulding !—was carving a 
fowl at the head of the table. At its foot, Miss Malvina 


Spaulding poured the tea and coffee, and it was the firm | 


opinion of the three young men boarders that she looked 
like a goddess as she did it, with her sweet dark eyes 
and her shining black braids. And half way down the 
table, Miss Nancy Spaulding dished the vegetables. And 
of Miss Nancy the young men boarders thought—what 
do all young men think of fair faces with pink cheeks, 
and gayly flirtatious blue eyes, and any amount of blonde 
bangs ? 

‘**No tomatoes for me, Miss Nancy,” said Mr. Buchanan 


—a widower and respected Folletsburg justice, who had | 


boarded with Mrs. Spaulding from her opening day—with 
a smiling wave of the hand. ‘‘ Give them to Mr. Gale— 
Gale looks hungry.” 

“You're right, squire,” said Gale, briskly ; ‘‘I’m nearly 
famished. Thank you, Miss Nancy.” 

**T don’t know what you’ve done to make you hun- 


gry,” said little Mr. Durfee, looking up at him in the man- | 


ner of a mouse at a lion, his always plaintive expression 


—produced by the conjunction of his thin little pale eye- | 


brows in a point above his nose—just now intensified. by 
a real pathos. ‘If you'd been adding up figures till your 
nead was ready to split, I could understand 
hungry.” 


your being | 


Little Durfee was bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery ; 
but Gale—what was Gale? He had burst upon Follets- 
burg and Mrs. Spaulding eight weeks ago, from some- 
where in the next State. It was vaguelv rumored that he 
was alawyer. But what had he come for? Folletsburg 
had no special attractions. Had he come for the express 
purpose of reading the papers, and strolling down-town 
when he felt like it, and sitting around the parlor and 
looking handsome ? Little Durfee, for one, took him as 
a personal insult. 

‘‘My appetite’s always on tap,” said Gale, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘Yes ; three lumps, please, Miss Spaulding,” 
he added, bending his fine eyes smilingly upon her. 
And Malvina smiled back as she put in the three lumpsi 

“The young,” said Mrs, Spaulding, graciously, and 
yet with the undercurrent of anxiety which had marked 
her of late—for what true mother would there not be 
some concern in the case of two attractive daughters 
and three strongly admiring young men ?—‘‘the young 
have good appetites.” 

‘“‘Now, Mrs. Spaulding,” cried the third young man, 
gayly, his bright and daring eyes upon Mrs. Spaulding's 
finely ample form, ‘‘ don’t tell us you haven’t one !” 

This was Sammy Houston—a brisk young fellow, 
quick-witted, genial and highly popular, whom the Tool 
and Hoe Works had imported from somewhere, a year 
or so back, and given a clerkship, but who energetically 
—ridiculously, little Durfee considered—raised his salary 
by taking an occasional hand in the Works, and coming 
home with scratched hands and daubs of machine-grease 
on his clothes. 

**No, ma, don’t pretend that,” Nancy gleefully sup- 
plemented. ‘‘ Appearances are against you, ma.” 

** At least,” said Sammy, thoughtfully, ‘‘ there’s no 
immediate danger of fatal results from Mrs, Spaulding’s 
lack of appetite.” 

“‘ What are these insinuations ?” Gale asked. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Spaulding is ethereal ; who dares to breathe a syllable tu 
the contrary ?” 

‘**Not I,” said Sammy ; “I deny the allegation, and re- 
fute the alligator. Mrs. Spaulding is a mere shadow.” 

** Let ma alone !” cried Malvina, with helpless laughter. 

Mrs. Spaulding, now engrossed in the chicken, smiled 
blandly upon them all. 

** Young people have spirits as well as appetites, Mrs. 
Spaulding,” said the squire, attacking his plate. 

‘IT could sometimes wish that they ha less,” said 
Miss Sylvester, in the sharp little voice which seemed 
somehow to match little Durfee’s eyebrows. Miss Syl- 
vester compressed her lips, and appeared to draw in her 
cheeks as she said it—cheeks which had lost some of the 
bloom which they might have had some few—surely not 
| @ dozen—years ago. 

“Oh! have you a headache, Miss Sylvester ?” said 
| Nancy, with pretty sympathy. 
| ‘**A headache ?” Gale echoed, emphatically. ‘ You 
| don’t take exercise enough, Miss Sylvester. You ought 
| to take long tramps—say, five or six miles a day. Tha 
would brace you up!” 
‘*Or, Miss Sylvester,” said Sammy, solicitously, “ take 
| blue mass, or a hot foot-bath. Have you tried that-—a 
hot foot-bath ?” 
**T am perfectly well,” said Miss Sylvester, with a 
severity impaired by bewilderment. 
**Oh, dear me,” said Sammy, in meek apology. 
| TI beg your pardon,” Gale murmured. 
If Malvina and Nancy faintly smiled, it was not ob- 
servable. Certainly Miss Sylvester, who felt herself 
entitled to respect as the recipient of a comfortable 
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income from a neat principal, would never have sus- 
pected it. 

The talk rattled gayly on. Gale was in high and hu- 
morous spirits; Sammy was mildly hilarious, and Mal- 
vina and Nancy—how could they have been otherwise ?— 
were sweetly and brightly responsive. 

Mr. Buchanan listened with serenely indulgent smiles. 
Little Durfee, who could not say funny things, and suf- 
fered an imbittered envy of people who could, preserved 
a gloomy silence and pretended not to hear. Miss Syl- 
yester looked a sharp disapproval, and ate more than her 
usual number of pickles. 

But Mrs. Spaulding—the burden of doubt and merri- 
ment was Mrs. Spaulding’s. 

Whither was it tending ?—and what would be the 
outcome ? Were they serious ?—did they truly care for 
the girls? She knew that young men were careless and 
gay. And how wasit? Did Mr. Gale like Malvina, or 
Nancy ? Was Mr. Houston in love with both of them 7— 
it looked so; or with only one ?—and which one? Was 
Mr. Durfee thinking of them, too? Even though the 
intentions of each and all were the most honorable, were 
they strictly desirable ? Could she peacefully see Nancy 
or Malvina the wife of a tool-and-hoe-works clerk, or a 
slender-salaried wholesale-grocery bookkeeper, or a young 
man whose occupation was dubious—who was a mystery ? 
She blamed herself for having received Mr. Gale. And 
the girls, did they care for them ?—and which care for 
which ?—or did they both like the same one—or all of 
them ? 

Perhaps Mr. Buchanan divined her state of mind. At 
any rate, he looked sympathetic ; and he made the depth 
of the snow an excuse for not going down-town that even- 
ing—just as all the others did ; and when Mrs. Spauld- 
ing came into the back parlor at eight o’clock, as rosy 
and charming as a girl, from the warmth of the kitchen, 
she found him there, with ari evening paper. Nancy and 
Malvina and Miss Sylvester and the three young men 
were in the front parlor, and a lively hubbub rendered 
his opening remark wellnigh inaudible. 

“They’re enjoying themselves,” he said, smilingly, and 
laid down his paper and exchanged his seat for the sofa 
at Mrs. Spaulding’s side. ‘‘ Your daughters are lovely 
girls,” he continued, warmly. ‘‘I can understand all 
your anxieties. Lovely girls!” 

It was by no means the first time he had expressed his 
approval of the girls. Mrs. Spaulding looked at him 
with the dawn of a new and startling idea. 

A small cyclone of laughter came from the other room ; 
Nancy and Sammy Houston were shadowing old men 
and pigs on the wall. Miss Sylvester was relaxing, and 
the angle formed by little Durfee’s eyebrows was less 
acute. 

“I am anxious,” Mrs. Spaulding admitted, with a note 
of severity in her gentle voice. Mr. Buchanan was fifty, 
if a day ; did he realize that ? 

**And your sole relief,” said Mr. Buchanan, decisively, 
“is in their marriage.” 

Nancy had produced a pig of exceptional qualities, and 
he smiled admiringly. : 

“T hope to see them comfortably settled,” said Mrs. 
Spaulding, absently. 

She gave herself, with her usual calm patience, to the 
just consideration of Mr. Buchanan as a son-in-law. 

“There will probably be no difficulty about ¢hut,” Mr. 
Buchanan declared, his smile widening and his apprecia- 
tive eyes on—was it Malvina or Nancy? Mrs. Spaulding, 
looking at his still handsome person, and reflecting upon 


Mrs. Spaulding felt her surprised disfavor diminishing. 
But—was it Nancy or Malvina? She was lost in an in- 
finite maze of helpless wonderings. 
Malvina had gone to the piano on Sammy Houston’s 
arm, and was playing a waltz; and Miss Sylvester was 
waltzing —actually waltzing—with Mr. Gale ; and Nancy 
with little Durfee, the top of whose head was on a level 
with her glowing eyes ; Sammy Houston flew about the 
room by himself, his arms extended, with a smile of 
maudlin tenderness, about an imaginery partner. Mr. 
Buchanan looked on enjoyingly, and Mrs. Spaulding 
took a somewhat decisive step. 
** Won't you go in ?—won’t you join them ?” she said, 
encouragingly ; and rose, flushed with her effort. 
The squire rose also, with alacrity, and offered his arm. 
‘* We'll make believe that we are thirty years or so 
younger,” ho said, jovially. ‘* We'll go back to the 
days——” 
He stopped in abrupt astonishment as his landlady 
went on and out at the hall-door. He hesitated for some 
time, but finally went in. And when Mrs. Spaulding 
passed through the back parlor, later on, he was trying 
to learn how to polka, with Nancy as instructress. 
Sammy Houston, Gale and little Durfee went up-stairs 
at eleven o’clock, reluctantly. Gale and little Durfee 
paused on the upper landing ; but Sammy laid his hands 
on their coat-collars. 

**Come on up,” he commanded ; and carried them up 
to his modest little room on the third floor back. i 

‘*Make yourselves comfortable,” he said—he would 
have shown the same genial hospitality in a garret—and 
seated himself on the washstand, in order to leave the 
one chair and the bed to his guests. 

‘*What’s the programme ?’’said Gale, taking posses- 
sion of the latter, his elbow in the pillow-sham. 

** Conversation,” said Sammy, swinging his legs. 

**Good !” said Gale. ‘I'll open. Theme — inspiring 
theme—the fascinating daughters of our landlady.” 

‘** You can’t have ’em both !” Sammy exclaimed, ‘* Take 
your choice.” 

‘All right : Miss Nancy,” said Gale, with a grin. 

**You act as though you owned them,” little Durfee 


| interposed, with some fierceness. ‘‘ You may get left on 


that.” 

‘You don’t mean, Mr. Durfge,” cried Gale, in terror- 
stricken tones, ‘‘ that you are going to enter the ring—as 
it ‘were—against us? Take it back, Durfee—give us a 
chance !” : 

Little Durfee, divided between faint suspicion and 
complacence, coughed. Sammy coughed too. 

*‘T hadn’t an idea of it, Durfee,” Gale went on, suppli- 
catingly. ‘I thought—we’ve a// thought—that you were 
dead in love with Miss Sylvester.” 

Little Durfee blankly stared. 

‘* Well, pray excuse me,” Gale apologized, with humil- 
ity. “I thought—we’ve all thought—that your attentions 
to her were serious. I’m sorry for her,” he added, feei- 
ingly. ‘*And let me warn you seriously, Durfee, not to 
go on with it. It’s cruel !” 

Durfee’s small face expressed at once lost bewilder- 
ment and struggling gratification. 

**T haven’t paid her any attention,” he gasped. 

“No attention ?” Gale repeated, ironically. ‘* What 
do you call your behavior at the table? You sit nex: 
her——” 

‘‘Mrs, Spaulding put me there,” said little Durfee. 
open-mouthed. 

‘*And you attend to her devotedly. 


Don’t deny it, 





his high attainments and his irreproachable character— 
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Durfee ; devotedly, You pass everything 
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** Why, I have to do that,” little Durfee stammered. 

‘“‘ There are different ways of passing things,” said Gale, 
with some sternness. ‘‘ You’re a sad case, Durfee! And 
you'll end by breaking her heart.” 

Little Durfee smiled a feeble deprecation. But his eye- 
brows had lowered themselves until they were almost as 
level as anybody’s. 

“If J stood in your boots, Durfee,” said Sammy, from 
the washstand, ‘it strikes me—what’s the matter with 
Miss Sylvester, anyhow? She’s—er—she’s got a good 
nose,” he concluded, persuasively. 

‘* And she is the possessor of an income—an income,” 
said Gale, impressively. Little Durfee looked impressed. 
** And an in- 
come in a 
world of 
precarious 
clerkships— 
well !” 

Gale dis- 
missed the 
subject with 
a wave of the 
hand. But 
little Durfee 
looked grati- 
fied and spec- 
ulative. 

‘*We must 
sound Dur- 
fee on the 
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sleigh-ride scheme,” said Sammy, as the former rose, 
half an hour /later; the wholesale grocery demanded 
early attendance. ‘‘ We’re thinking of having one, you 
know — you and Miss Sylvester, Miss Spaulding and 
Miss Nancy, Gale and myself. How does it strike you ? 
We're going to get a bob-sled—straw and soapstones and 
buffalo-robes, regular Way-Back style—and go over to 
Perry and have some oysters, and home by moonlight 
—eh? Of course you'll invite Miss Sylvester? She 
wouldn’t go a rod for Gale or me.” 

Little Durfee smiled. 

**Christmas Night, you know,” said Gale, as Sammy 
closed the door. Gale staid two hours longer. 

F ollets- 
burg was 
something 
less of a 
ghost on 
Christmas 
Night. The 
streets were 
passable, and 
front paths 
were begin- 
ning to stay 
shoveled. 

It was fine 
weather for 
sleighing. 
All day long 
on the festal 
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day the jingle of bells pealed forth, and flying black 
and green and yellow cutters gave jolly glimpses of mas- 
culine heads with reddened ears sticking out from in- 
sufficient mufflers, and glowing feminine faces in red, 
white and blue hoods, 

And the evening? It was enough to make those 
miserable creatures who had no prospect of a sleigh- 
ride weep with anguish. The great yellow moon in a 
starry sky, with the snowy roads lying white under it ; 
the myriad tracks of sleigh-runners shining with silvery 
glints ; the trees, still lightly laden with the last snow- 
flakes, casting motionless, clear-cut shadows ; the far 
and near tinkling of fleeing bells; the gleeful echoes, 
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radiant in a cloudy, pale-blue “ fascinator,” was too pretty 
to look at unwinkingly. Miss Sylvester’s charms could 
not be fairly judged ; all that was visible of her was the 
end of her nose protruding from a brown vail, her ad- 
ditional wrappings being a quilted hood, a red nubia, a 
beaver cloak, a waterproof cape and a green shawl. 
**You won’t be out late ?” Mrs. Spaulding pleaded. 
She was in a state of keen anxiety. The past week, ex- 
cept to thicken the cloud which encompassed her, had 
brought no change—no light—no solutions. Her perplex- 
ities were heightened and intensified. She was as near 
to despair and loss of faith in mankind—young mankind 
—as was possible to her usual strength and calmness, 
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Mrs. Spaulding stood upon the front steps, at eight 
o’clock, with a shawl over her head ; and Mr. Buchanan, 
his collar turned up and his arms folded for warmth, 
stood beside her. At the gate, a long ‘‘ bob”-sled, two 
jingling horses, and a driver in asheepskin overcoat, stood 
out blackly against a bright background. Sammy Hous- 
ton, Gale and little Durfee scuttled up and down the 
walk with blankets and shawls, hot bricks and sissing 
soapstones. In the hall, Miss Sylvester and Malvina 
and Nancy fluttered about, in the region of the mirror. 
Certainly Malvina, in a soft white hood with pink bows, 
her cheeks as pink, and her dark eyes smilingly alight, 
had never looked lovelier; and Nancy, her blonde face 


‘*No, no, ma,” said Malvina, with a tender arm about 
her neck. ‘‘If you don’t want us to go, ma, dear——” 

‘*Not go?” cried Sammy Houston, pausing before them 
in tragic posture. ‘We'll bring them home at nine 
o’clock—half-past eight—anything !” 

‘¢There, ma,” said Nancy, soothingly. 

‘*Pshaw !’”’ said Mr. Buchanan, with smiling derision ; 
‘you'll forget your poor mother’s existence, and come 
home at three o’clock.” 

He pinched Nancy’s shrouded ear. But to worried 
Mrs. Spaulding there seemed a note of dissatisfaction, 
of jealousy, beneath his lightness. 

‘All aboard !” cried Gale, slapping his dog-skinned 
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hands ardently; and he strode down the walk with Nancy 
aud Miss Sylvester-on eitherarm. Little Durfee followed | 
with Malvina, and Sammy formed a solitary vanguard. 
A babél of squeals and giggles, and a sharper jingle of | 
tthe: bells, and the bob-sled was merrily speeding away. 

Mr. Buchanan followed his landlady in, closed the 
door, and followed her into the parlor. There was a | 
subdued excitement in his manner. He stood at the | 
grate for a moment, his coattails under his arms ; he 
walked around a lampstand, and finally sat down on the 
piano-stool, rubbing his hands. 

“I’ve been wanting to speak to you, Mrs. Spaulding,” | 
he said ; he looked flushed and intent. ‘‘I’ve been want- 
ing to for some time. I can’t believe you are unaware of 
—of what I want to say, Mrs. Spaulding. I-——” 

Mrs. Spaulding gave a little distressed gasp. She was 
not aware. But what could she say ? It was not neces- 
sary, nowadays, to appeal to the parents and guardians. | 
How could she answer him for Malvina ?—or Nancy ?—she 
did not even know whether it was Malvina or Nancy. She 
got up hurriedly. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured; “ but I don’t know—I 
can’t tell you—you must ask the girls, Mr. Buchanan ; | 
you must go to them.” | 

She looked at him, in gentle apology, as she fluttered | 
hastily from the room. 

Mr. Buchanan stared after her in a literal petrifaction | 
of shocked amazement. 

The bob-sled was spinning along a mile up the road. | 
The people who rushed to their windows, startled by the | 
bells and the trail of mirthful sounds, were certain it was | 
having a good time. 

One glance at it—one glance, and one whisper of the 
murmured undercurrent which kept gently inaudible 
pace with the stream of gayety—would have set Mrs. 
Spaulding’s harassed heart at peaceful rest, would have 
stilled her every doubt. 

**You couldn’t have had a lovelier night, Mr. Gale,” 
Malvina was saying, with soft enthusiasm. She was in 
@ cozy corner of the sled, tucked up in a buffalo-robe, 
which tucked in Gale also, in an intoxicating nearness 
necessitated by its limits. 

“Tcouldn’t have had a lovelier night,” Gale repeated, 
**nor—nor a lovelier——” 

He looked straight into Malvina’s dark eyes. She bit 
her red underlip in smiling reproach. He tucked the 
robe a little closer. , 

**Seven miles further, isn’t it?” he murmured. 
wish it was seventy—seven hundred !” 

**Dear me!” said Malvina, demurely. 
Gale ?” 

“You know,” Gale declared; ‘‘don’t you ?—don’t 
you ?” 

**How fast we're going !” said Malvina, sweetly. ‘* We 
will be there before we know it.” 

‘“‘T shall know it,” said Gale, gloomily, ‘‘ Are you com- 
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“Why, Mr. 








fortable ?” 

He reached around for purposes of superfluous tuck- 
ing, and his groping hand encountered Malvina’s—and 
lingered—and pressed it. 

“Oh! Mr. Gale,” she murmured, withdrawing it ; but | 
Gale looked triumphant. 

“You're sure you're warm, Miss Nancy ?” Sammy 
Houston queried, his muffled head close to her blue fas- 
cinator. 

** Warm ?—I'm suffocating !” Nancy responded. 
believe you’d like to smother me.” 

‘* Yes ; this way,” Sammy rejoined, with a slight but 
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significant movement of his arms. ‘ Yes, I should.” 


‘*Mr. Houston !”’ said Nancy, frowning. 
‘* Mr. Houston !” Sammy repeated, dismally. 
call me that—Nancy! Don’t, Nancy !” 

‘Behave yourself !” Nancy commanded. 

** But you won’t ?—say you won’t ?” he implored. 

‘I've always understood,” said Nancy, coolly, ‘that 
your name is Houston. If I’ve been mistaken——” 

*‘Oh, if you like the name so much,” said Sammy, 
promptly. ‘‘1like it myself; I like it better than Spauld- 
ing. Don’t you, Nancy ?” 

‘* Behave yourself,” said Nancy, faintly. 

Miss Sylvester, under a blanket and with a soapstone 
at each foot, was looking up at the moon. The expres- 
sion of her facee—more properly, at the end of her nose— 
was sentimental. 

** How beautiful !” she sighed. 

Little Durfee was not strongly sentimental, at best. 
He said, ‘‘ Yeup !” 

“It was a delightful idea of yours,” said Miss Syl- 
‘*Young people can’t get together too often for 
social enjoyment.” 

‘** Nop,” said little Durfee. He was vaguely speculating 
as to Miss Sylvester’s income, Was there enough of it 
to support two comfortably ? 

*‘And everything is so nicely arranged!” said Miss 
Sylvester ; ‘‘so delightfully !” 

Little Durfee assented. He was dazzled by the mere 
thought of the possibility of giving up the wholesale 
grocery. He could see himself strolling in occasionally 
and patronizing the cashier, whom he hated. He would 
call him Jones. He might even call him Jonesy. 

‘** We shall be dreadfully late getting home !” said Miss 
Sylvester. ‘‘ Shockingly—sha’n’t we ?” 

** Mebbe,” little Durfee responded. He did not think 
that Miss Sylvester was more than seven or eight years 
older than he was. 

** Mercy !” said Miss Sylvester, with a flutter of enjoy- 
ment. 

The moon rose higher and whiter ; a faint breeze, sum- 
mery in its mildness, moved the silhouetted shadows of 
the trees. The undercurrent grew stronger. The driver, 
who had been married so long that his courting-days 
were the vaguest remembrance —the driver wondered 
whether they were all asleep. 

When Mrs. Spaulding went into the parlor, at her 
usual early hour the next morning, to see to its proper 
condition before she went down to attend to breakfast, 
she found Mr. Buchanan standing in the centre of the 
room. The fact was in itself surprising, since the squire 
was rarely up so early ; and the squire’s appearance was 
startling. He was flushed and agitated, and his com- 
monly neat apparel was disarranged. 

**Mr. Buchanan !” his landlady faltered. 

** Mrs. Spaulding,” he rejoined, unsteadily. He rubbed 
his hair back with a trembling hand. ‘Will you sit 
down ?” he requested. Mrs. Spaulding sat down. He 
took a chair close to her. 

‘*I—I am afraid I have been worse than foolish,” he 
began, with strong emotion; ‘‘I am afraid I have done 
an irreparable wrong. Mrs. Spaulding, have you seen 
the girls ?” 

‘*T looked into their room,” said their mother, with a 
beating heart ; ‘‘ they were sound asleep. What——” 

*‘T am prepared for anything you may say to me,” said 
Mr. Buchanan, taking out his handkerchief to wipe his 
heated forehead ; ‘‘I shall deserve it all. Mrs. Spauld- 
ing—the girls—I—I have married them !” 

“You have married them ?” Mrs. Spaulding echoed, 
with a calmness of stunned amazement. 
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‘‘T married them at two o’clock this morning,” he 
affirmed ; and leaned back in his chair despairingly, with 
his hand over his eyes. 

Mrs. Spaulding rose tremblingly. 

‘© You are not well,” she said, her voice shaking, despite 
all her efforts to be lightly soothing. ‘You are talking 
strangely, Mr. Buchanan.” 

Mr. Buchanan looked up, with a faint dawn of intel- 
ligence, and smiled. 

“‘T married them, Mrs. Spaulding,” he said, rising to 
stand beside her, ‘‘to two young men we) know—two 
young men for whom I have the highest respect. I mar- 
ried your daughters to Mr. Gale and Mr. Houston. They 
—the young gentlemen—fairly pulled me out of bed for 
the purpose. How it happened—well, how can we, at 
eur age, know? It was the impetuosity of youth and 
love. I was carried before it like a shred before the wind. 
Blame me, Mrs. Spaulding—me, but not them. We are 
not young, but our hearts are warm, are they not? We 
ean look back to our youth, and remember——” 

He paused. Mrs. Spaulding looked at him through a 
mist of gentle tears. Her cheeks were softly pink. She 
looked very young and handsome. Her trembling hands 
were in the squire’s, and—yes—his firm arm was around 
her. There was a short pause. Then Mr. Buchanan 
kissed her. And it is to be feared that he was on the 
point of repeating the act, when the door was burst 
epen and the next minute Mrs. Spaulding’s daughters 
had their arms around her neck and her waist—Mr. Bu- 
ehanan prudently withdrawing his own—and were kiss- 
ing her and crying, and hugging her and laughing, and 
ehoking her and talking, all together. 

“Oh ! ma, has he told you ? Have you told her ? Oh! ! 
you don’t care? Oh! it was dreadful, but we couldn’t 
help it !—we couldn’t help it! They made us. You ought 
to have heard them tease! They said we might just as 
well—and it was Christmas—and—and you don’t care, 
ma, dear ?—say you don’t!’’ 

“T don’t,” Mrs. Spaulding murmured, not exactly 
knowing what she didn’t. It was all strange and con- 
fusing, and like a Christmas pantomime. Her astonish- 
ment was lost in her bewilderment. She was in a con- 
dition not to be surprised at anything, and she was not 
surprised when Mr. Gale and Sammy Houston rushed in 
und schottished about the floor, and frolicsomely threw 
their long arms about her and the girls all together, so 
that she stood, like Mr. Pickwick, under the mistletoe. 

“She doesn’t care!” cried Malvina and Nancy, in a 
tremulous breath. 

‘*Care ?” said Gale, blandly, with his arms slipped 
down around Malvina’s waist ; ‘‘ I should say not. Care ? 
—what for? We'd have married ’em anyhow—bound 
to. What’s the difference of a few weeks or so? The 
spirit moved us, you see, and we couldn’t hold out. 
Christmas only comes once a year.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Buchanan, warmly. He was maintain- 
ing a covert hold upon Mrs, Spaulding’s apron-string. 

‘By the way,” Gale continued, fondly pinching Mal- 
vina’s ears, ‘‘ introduce yourself, Houston.” 

Sammy—gay and self- sufficient Sammy—blushed in si- 
lence. 

“T’ll perform the pleasing ceremony,” said Gale, glee- 
fully. ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, the only and original Sam- 
nel G. Houston, heir to some thousands, left him by a 
‘leventh cousin of whose existence he was not aware, but 
whose affairs I have for some time transacted, and who in- 
trusted me with the hunting up of said Samuel G. Hous- 
ton. And I’ve done it. I didn’t anticipate taking so long 


taking home a wife ; 


La- 


but such accidents will occur. 
dies and gentlemen, the Hool and Toe Works are a thing 
of the past——” 

“They ain’t,” said Sammy, stanchly ; ‘‘I’ll buy an in- 
terest.” 

**Hole and Too for ever !” cried Gale, with such vigor 
that little Durfee, whose plaintive eyebrows were visible 


at the door, jumped back into the hall. ‘But, ladies 
and gentlemen,” Gale concluded, jocularly, espying him, 
‘the wholesale grocery is a thing of the past, There’s 
going to be another wedding, you see.” 

Mr. Buchanan boldly replaced his arm on Mrs, Spauld- 
ing’s waist. 

‘*There’ll be two,” he announced, 

“Oh, ma !—oh, ma/” cried Nancy and Malvina, in al- 
most hysterical joy. 











HISTORIC COACHES, OLD 
AND NEW. 


Wuen, a few months ago, the famous General Bou- 
langer went to take his seat in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, he proceeded thither, amid the plaudits of the 
Parisian populace, of whom he was the idol, not in a 
cab, but in a showy landau, drawn by a spirited pair of 
satin-skinned chestnut steeds. The carriage was sumptu- 
ous in decoration and furnishing, the liveries of coach- 
man and footman were brilliant, and the horses were 
groomed in most artistic fashion. General Boulanger 
thus testified both to the fondness of the modern Pa- 
risians for fine horseflesh and to the importance of the 
coach as the historic accompaniment of celebrity and 
dignity. 

When some patient picker-up of unconsidered trifles 
shall collect and write the history of coaches, he will be 
able to unfold a story full of thrilling and romantic in- 
terest ; for the coach has, these many generations, played 
a conspicuous part in the world’s pleasures, pageantries, 
and, as well, in its serious work. What gorgeous shows 
of royalty and chivalry, of military display and bravery 
of wealth, it has witnessed ! What tragedies and tales of 
woe it has seen! How it has appeared on the scenes of 
great events! What valiant and illustrious men, what 
stately Junos and dainty court beauties, it has borne \to 
and fro! Of what fields of battle, and gorgeous coro- 
nations, and mournful processions as well, has it formed 
an essential part! Verily, many a time, history itself 
may be said to have run on wheels. For, while it is true 
that coaches, in the modern sense, were for the first time 
seen in English streets in the period of good Queen Bess, 
a little more than three centuries ago, as a fact they are 
of far remoter date. Excluding the Greek and Roman 
chariots from the category, it is certain that wheeled 
coaches, drawn by two or four horses, were used (as 
Egypt’s monuments reveal to us) in the land of the Pha- 
raohs more than a thousand years before Christ. The no 
less practical than wise King Solomoh, we know, ordered 
his right-hand man—the architect Hiram Abif—to build 
him no less than ten great four-wheeled coaches ; and no 
doubt they appeared thereafter, sharing in some stately 
ceremony of old Jerusalem. The Greeks had their ve- 
hicles drawn by horses, called plectra; the Romans had 
their sirpa and pilentum; the Gauls, their carpenia; and 
later, the fierce Scythian hordes whirled over roughest 
roads in their rude kibitka. We hear, too, of the rheda 
of the degenerate Byzantines, and of the bastuna of the 
Merovingian French kings. 





about it”— Malvina blushed —‘‘and I didn’t anticipate 


The first record of a coach, in the modern sense of the 
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QUEZEN VICTORIA'S STATE COACH. 


word, was that used late in the thirteenth century ly | 


Charles of Anjou, when he and his Queen entered Naples 
in what was called acaretta. This was a small but very 
ornate vehicle, and the English word chariot is doubtless 
derived from it. By the sixteenth century, coaches open 
at the sides, with canopies overhead, supported by hand- 
some pillars, and having light curtains of leather or silk, 
had become quite common among the Continental no- 
bility. 
record was one used by the Infanta of Spain, in 1631. 
Coaches were at first suspended by leathern straps. 
Springs were an invention of a later date. 


But all of these vehicles would appear, to our modern | 
eyes, crude, lumbering affairs, which, were we obliged to | 


use them, would torture our bodies, pampered by the 
luxuries of high civilization, and seem uncouth to our 
sight, used to the utmost refinement of the carriage- 
builder’s art. Almost every European nation claims the 
distinction of having invented and put into use the first 
of those big four-wheeled coaches which, for centuries 
now, have played a part, alike in gorgeous pageants and, 
before the introduction of railways, on the high-roads of 
all civilized lands. The palm should probably be awarded 
to Hungary, which boastful country persists that their 
sturdy old King Matthias Corvinus was the first European 
sovereign to ride in a coach. If this is true, the Hunga- 
rians have greatly degenerated since the medieval time, 
for the favorite method of conveyance, in the Hungary of 
our day, is two ladders laid horizontally on four wheels. 
It is certain that that strange mixture of genius and mor- 
bid superstition, the Emperor Charles V., went on his 
campaigns in @ Hungarian kulsche, which word itself, a 
little changed in spelling and pronunciation, perhaps 
gave the name coach to that style of vehicle. Charles V. 
was tortured as mercilessly by the gout as ever has been 
overfed British noble or alderman since; and his Hun- 
garian coach is said to have afforded him great relief, as 
he went on his way crushing out the liberties of the 
Netherlanders. 

In no land has the coach played a more notable his- 
toric part than in France, where, as we have seen, the 


The first glass coach of which history makes | 








latest hero of the mob has 
recently shown that he 
quite understood its sig- 
nificance, 

Not long ago, some work- 
men were engaged in tear- 
ing down an old, rat-ridden 
house in the region of 
Montmartre. It had been 
inhabited by the lowly race 
of rag-pickers, and was to 
give place to a church. 
One day the workmen un- 
covered a rafter which, on 
being cleaned, revealed a 
mass of fine carving and 
gilding. As the work went 
cautiously on, there grad- 
ually came into view the 
ceiling and walls, which 
proved to be as elaborately 
decorated as the rafter. The 
various pieces were care- 
fully cleaned and adjusted, 
and, to the surprise of the 
workmen, they found that 
they had exhumed a mag- 
nificent state coach, which 
must have carried, in other days, a precious burden of 
royalty itself. A similar state coach is preserved in the 
Museum of Cluny, and a most gorgeous affair it is. 

In the tragedies of French history, especially, we find 
the lumbering four-wheeled conveyance playing a con- 
spicuous though silent part. The gallant Henry of Na- 
varre lived so near the time of the introduction of coaches 
into France that, man of his day though he was, he had 
a conservative aversion to the novelty. He much pre- 
ferred the sturdy steed on which he was wont to trot 
about the streets of seventeenth-century Paris. But one 
day that crazy fanatic Jean de l’Isle set upon the King 
as he was ambling along, and had nearly plunged his 
dagger in the royal breast. Henry deemed it unwise any 
longer to appear among his excitable lieges on horseback, 
and so reluctantly resorted to a coach as a means of con- 
veyance. His coach was supplied, not with glass win- 
dows, but simply with leather curtains lined with silk ; 
and it was in this vehicle that he was riding when the 
assassin Ravaillac availed himself of the King’s exposed 
position to plunge his knife in his heart. Early in the 
reign of Henry’s son. and successor, it was proposed by 




















WASHINGTON’S STATE COACH. 
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8T, NICHOLAS IN FRANCE,— WRITING LEITERS TO ST. NICHOLAS, 


Marshal Bassom- 
pierre that 
coaches should 
thenceforth be 
so contrived as 
to afford more 
security to their 
occupants; so 
the old coach, 
with its ornate 
pavilion - shaped 
roof, from which 
hung only cur- 
tains of silk or 
leather, was to a 
large degree dis- 
carded, and in 
its place coaches 
were made with 
solid backs and 
glazed sides. 
Even this im- 
provement did 
not make the 
threatened lives 
of French des- 
pots altogether 
easy, and several 
of them caused 
their coach- 
panels to be lined 
with sheet iron. 





It was apropos of coaches that Louis 
XIV., the ‘‘Grand Monarque,” made a 
blunder in grammar which, in its obsequi- 
ousness to the haughty King, the French 
Academy adopted, and by its authority 
converted into good French. Thus the 
very gender of the coach was changed by 
royal ignorance or carelessness. One day, 
when Louis wished to take a drive, he 
cried out: ‘‘Ou est mon carrosse.” Car- 
rosse, meanwhile, had always hitherto been 
feminine. Forthwith, in their new diction- 
ary, the Academicians declared the word to 
be masculine. The coach of the great 
Louis was the object of a furious attack 
with stones and mud by the half-starved 
Paris mob, as it proceeded, in the funeral 
procession of the ‘‘Grand Monarque,” on 
its way from Versailles to St. Denis; and 
this was one of the earliest forewarnings of 
the mighty convulsion which was to burst 
forth, voleano-like, ninety years later. 

But the tragic history of royal coaches 
in France was by no means closed by this 
ebullition. As Louis’s graceless success- 
or, Louis XV. of the name, was stepping 
into his coach, he was stabbed by Da- 
miens, and France had nearly lost the 
most worthless and dissolute of all her 
tyrants — whom, nevertheless, after Da- 
miens’s attack, she saw fit to name “the 
Well-beloved.” The vivid picture of the 
sad and strange journey of the Sixteenth 
Louis, with his stately Queen, from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, will not be readily for- 
gotten by those who have been thrilled by 








ST, NICHOLAS IN FRANCE.—- THE SONG TO ST. NICHOLAS ON THE EVE.— SEE PAGE 44, 
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Garlyle’s description of it. 
from one city to the other in their big royal coach, upon 
the roof of which climbed and sprawled the dirty and 
drunken rabble, some of whom squatted on the box with 
the coachman, and thrust cheese, onions and brandy into 
the pale faces of King and Queen as they sat, trembling, 
within. In the same coach, soon after, the unhappy 


The doomed pair rumbled | 





for the gallant promptitude of the imperial equerry, 


| M. Raimbault, who vaulted his horse between the would. 


Bourbon took his flight from revolutionary fury to Va- | 


rennes, where the coach was stopped by his vigilant foes, 
who turned the horses’ heads once more toward Paris, 
leading back the King as captive. Poor Louis, con- 
demned to death, was not permitted to go to the scaffold 
in any state coach, but was brought thither in a filthy 
hackney carriage. His beautiful and haughty Queen rode 
to her death in a yet meaner conveyance. She was doomed 
to go thither in a hideous tumbrel, like ordinary mortals ; 
and she ascended it, and took her place, standing bare- 
headed against the side, with her hands tied behind her. 
The savage mob yelled out, with fiendish glee : ‘‘ Veuve 
Capet, monte dans ta voiture de gala!’ (Widow Capet, 
cet into your pleasure carriage). 

The coaches and carriages used by the two usurping 
Bonapartes have more than once played noteworthy parts 
in historic scenes. The First Napoleon allowed his thiev- 
ing propensities to have full sway with horses and ve- 
hicles as with pictures and bronzes. When he captured 
Hanover, he ransacked the stables of the Elector, and 
found a number of beautiful cream-colored horses. These 
he incontinently purloined ; and not long afterward these 
same Hanoverian steeds drew the splendid state coach in 
which Napoleon rode to be crowned as Emperor at Notre 
Dame. King George III., good, dull man, who was only 
great in his intense prejudices, was so enraged at this 
theft of the Electoral horses that he refused to permit 
his own state coach to be drawn by horses of the same 
breed thereafter, substituting for them steeds of the 
blackest black. It is a curious fact that both the First 
and the Third Napoleon came very close to death by as- 
sassination (like Henry of Navarre) while seated in their 
gorgeous imperial coaches; and in both instances the 
would-be regicides were Italians—that is, of the same race 
as the Bonapartes themselves. Not less strange is it that 
these violent attempts were made on the two Emperors 
while proceeding to the same place of amusement, the 
Grand Opéra. Pierri, an Italian sculptor, exploded an 
infernal machine close to the First Napoleon's carriage ; 
but not only did Napoleon escape, but the vehicle itself 
was scarcely damaged. In the later instance—the attempt 
ef Orsini on Napoleon III.—the consequence was more 
serious. Several bombs were exploded beneath the im- 
perial coach at the door of the Grand Opéra. The coach 
itself was shattered, and twenty-two persons standing in 
the street near by were either killed or maimed. But, as 
if a divinity did indeed, on this occasion, hedge a king, 
both Napoleon and his Empress stepped upon the side- 
walk unhurt, and entered the opera-house amid the 
plaudits of the audience. 

On still another occasion, it was while Napoleon ITI. 
was seated in his carriage that he narrowly escaped death. 
In 1867, the year of the Grand Exposition, when Napo- 
leon was at the very height of his power and splendor, he 
was returning with the Czar of Russia (doomed, a few 
years later, to fall by the assassin’s hand) from the races 
at Longchamps. Their way to the Tuileries lay through 
the Bois de Boulogne, and just as they were passing a 
place where two roads divided, shots were fired at the im- 
perial vehicle. They were fired by the Pole, Berestowski, 
and were intended for the Czar ; but the Bonaparte stood 
i no less danger than the Romanoff. Had it not been 





be murderer and the carriage, bloody work would per- 
haps have been the issue of that day’s pleasure outing. 

It may be related, by the way, that Napoleon III., who 
was exceedingly fond of horseflesh, set the fashion in 
France by adopting satin-skinned chestnuts entirely for 
his state coaches, and stout gray horses for traveling. 
The last time that his famous grays, with their plaited 
manes and clubbed tails, and managed by their wigged 
and jack-booted postilions, were seen, was on the fatal 
day of Sedan. 

It was in the same yesar—1867—in which Berestowski’s 
attempt on the Czar was made that all the historic old 
coaches of bygone Bourbon splendor were hauled out of 
their long resting-places, to take part in the splendid pa- 
geants which attended the Grand Exposition. When the 
Turkish Sultan came, in that year, to Paris, the writer saw 


| him and his swarthy suite passing through the Place de 


la Concorde, in a procession of these venerable, lofty four- 
wheelers, rising high on their ponderous springs, so that 
the heads of the occupants were almost or quite level 
with the second-story windows of the houses. They were 
a mass of gilt and elaborate carving and brilliant-hued 
garniture ; and each was drawn by eight noble horses, 
each horse being dazzlingly caparisoned, and each being 
led by a groom attired like a prince. Many of these 
coaches, which had survived the destructive rage of rev- 
olution, and wore the ravages of time, were, some years 
later, sold at auction; and were carried by their pur- 
chasers far and wide through the earth, as objects of 
curiosity. 

There are still extant, in the custody of the French 
Government, certain stately old coaches, with heavy gild- 
ing and enormous springs, which are believed to be those 
which were used by the ill-fated Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, which certainly appeared at the coronation 
of Charles X., and which, on rare state occasions, by the 
homely-living and thrifty citizen King, Louis Philippe. 
It is an amusing fact, however, that Louis Philippe, in 
order to show his sympathy for the common people, sel- 
dom appeared in any ostentation in the Paris streets. At 
one time he had a big family omnibus built, in which 
homely vehicle the good monarch might be seen, on 
pleasant afternoons, with his domestie Queen and _ his 
bright-eyed boys and girls, ambling through the Champs 
Elysées on his way from the Tuileries to his suburban 
retreat at Neuilly. The people were at first pleased with 
this exhibition of democracy. But, after all is said, the 
Parisians are fond of show, and like display in their 
rulers; so, after a time, the mob took to hissing tho 
King as he went about in his omnibus, and at last even 
threw mud at it. Louis Philippe then abandoned the 
*bus, and rode about in close coaches sheeted with iron. 

As to the famous berline de voyage, in which the great 
Napoleon drove upon the field of Waterloo, and which 
was captured by the rough grenadiers of Bliicher on that 
fatal field, it is still preserved somewhere, though where, 
the writer is unable to state. 

It was, as has been said, in the early time of the brill- 
iant Maiden Queen that coaches made their first appear- 
ance in the London parks and streets. The very first is 
said to have been made for the Earl of Rutland of that 
time by one Walter Rippon. Ten years later the same 
builder constructed the highly ornamented and, indeed, 
beautiful vehicle for the auburn-haired Queen, in which 
she loved to be seen sitting, all bedizened with lace, vel- 
vet and gems, in view of her admiring courtiers and sub- 
jects. In order that she might thus be seen, her coaches 
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were supplied with sliding-panels, which she might open 
er shut at will. Toward the latter part of her reign, and 
in that of the First James, coaches became so much the 
fashion that the boatmen and carriers of sedan-chairs 
made a great ado; but all in vain, though coaches did 
not, for a long period, entirely supersede the historic 
sedan-chair. It was in a sedan-chair that Charles I. was 
taken to his trial in Westminster Hall, though he went 
en foot to the scaffold. As late as the time of Queen 
Anne—a century and a half after the introduction of 
eoaches—that boozy but good-natured royal dame went 
about in her sedan-chair. She was seated in it once, when 
she was beset by a howling mob, who shouted in her 
ears: ‘‘God save your Majesty and Dr. Sacheverell !’’* 
Queen Anne preferred, for following the hounds in 
Windsor Forest, a small, low pony-chair. But when, in 
eourse of time, she became gouty from too liberal pota- 
tions, she ordered a coach built which should be ‘‘a sick 
woman’s chair upon wheels,” in which, drawn by a pair of 
ehubby Hanoverian cobs, she might be seen, on pleasant 
nornings, driving along the beautiful oak-shaded avenue 
at Windsor which is still known as ‘‘ Queen Anne’s Ride.” 
Anne’s favorite, that great general, Marlborough, had his 
big coach with him at Blenheim, and when he had cap- 
tured the French Marshal Tallard, put that gallant pris- 
oner in it for safety. 

Of other historic coaches we must speak but briefly. 
When the Czar Alexander II. was crowned, there was 
drawn out of its musty retreat a number of huge ofd 
eoaches, on the panels of which were thick incrustations 
ef mock diamonds. Several of these had been in the 
possession of that Czarina Anna who is famous in Russian 
history for the great ice palace she built on the banks 
of the Neva ; while one had certainly been brought from 
England by Peter the Great himself. When the English 
troops entered Pekin, they found there a heavy, densely 
gilded coach, which had been.sent as a present to the 
Emperor of China by King George III. nearly a century 
before. The present great gilded ark on wheels which 
serves the Queen of England on her state progresses, with 
its carving and coloring, its painted panels, gorgeous 
eoachmen, and the golden lackeys who hang on behind, 
and its eight cream-colored horses, is considerably over a 
century old, and has seen many a splendid pageant ; 
while only less sumptuous are the Lord Mayor’s coach, 
and the coach of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The scarlet coaches of Pope and cardinals are among the 
most conspicuous objects of Papal Rome. When Pius 
IX. fled from the Eternal City, his coach was taken pos- 
session of by the revolutionary mob, who dragged the 
Bambino in it to and from the houses of the sick. At 
that time, while the cardinals’ coaches were burned in a 
a big bonfire, Garibaldi decreed that that of the Pope 
should be preserved. 

Finally, the most famous coach, perhaps, that ever 
made its appearance on the soil of free America was that 
used by George Washington, the first President of the 
United States. Washington had an almost unrepublican 
fondness for show and state. He is said to have much 
desired that the title of ‘‘ High Mightiness ” should be 
eonferred on him. After his installation as President, he 
assumed much ceremony, and was strict in his rules of 
etiquette. His state coach was a marvel to the good citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, as he passed in Presidental state 
through their streets. ‘‘The body of the coach,” says a 
historian, ‘was in the shape of a hemisphere, cream- 
eolored, bordered with flowers round the panels, and or- 
namented with figures representing cupids, which sup- 
Rorted gay festoons.” Since that time—at least, since 








the democratic Jefferson—our Presidents have revealed a 
republican simplicity in their equipages ; nor would one 
of our Chief Magistrates in these days venture upon tho 
ostentation, in this respect, which Washington displayed 
as a matter of course. 











THE STAR OF DESTINY. 


Amone the common hallucinations of the insane is the 
belief that a certain star influences their destiny. The 
hallucination has been shared by some of the great men 
of the earth to such an extent that a French writer de- 
votes a chapter in his work, ‘‘ Hallucinations,” to the 
stars of great. men. The author, Brierre de Boismont, 
gives the following account of the star of the First Napo- 
leon, which he heard, second-hand, from General Rapp : 
‘*In 1806, General Rapp, on his return from the siege of 
Dantzic, entered Napoleon’s study without being an- 
nounced, and found him so absorbed that his entry was 
unperceived, The general, seeing the Emperor continue 
motionless, made a noise. Napoleon roused himself, and, 
without any preamble, seizing Rapp by the arm, said to 
him, pointing to the sky: ‘Look there—up there!’ The 
general remained silent, but on being asked a second 
time, said he saw nothing. ‘What! you do not see it? 
exclaimed Napoleon ; ‘it is my star; it is before you— 
brilliant. It has never abandoned me; I see it on all 
great occasions ; it commands me to go forward, and it is 
a constant sign of good fortune to me.’” Napoleon was 
an actor, and ready to impose on men, but it is possible 
that this outburst was due to a real hallucination. 








DISPOSING OF A CREDITOR. 

SHERIDAN was, one day, in earnest conversation with a 
friend named Kelly, close to the gate of the path—which 
was then open to the public—leading across the Church- 
yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, from King Street to 
Henrietta Street, when Mr. Holloway, who was a cred- 
itor of Sheridan’s to a considerable amount, came up to 
them on horseback, and, accosting Sheridan in a tone of 
something more like anger than sorrow, complained that 
he never could get admittance when he called, and vowed 
vengeance against the Swiss, M. Frangois, if he did not 
let him in the next time he went to Hertford Street. 

Now, Sheridan, who saw that ‘he was really in a pas- 
sion, knew that Holloway was vain of his judgment in 
horseflesh, and, without taking any notice of the violence 
of his manner, burst into an exclamation upon the beauty 
of the horse which he rode; and he struck the right 
chord. 

‘““Why,” said Holloway, ‘‘I think I may say there 
never was a prettier creature than this. You were speak- 
ing to me, when I last saw you, about a horse for Mrs. 
Sheridan ; now this would be a treasure for a lady.” 

‘*Does he canter well ?” said Sheridan. 

‘** Beautifully,” replied Holloway. 

‘Tf that’s the case, Holloway,” said Sheridan, ‘‘ I really 
should not mind stretching a point for him. Will you 
have the kindness to let me see his paces ?” 

‘*To be sure,” said the lawyer; and, putting himself 
into a graceful attitude, he threw his nag into a canter 
along the market. 

The moment his back was turned Sheridan wished 
Kelly ‘‘ Good- day,” and went off through the church- 
yard, where no horse could follow, into Bedford Street, 
laughing immoderately, as, indeed, did several of the 
standers-by. The only person not entertained by this 
practical joke was Mr. Hollowxy. 








ST. NICHOLAS IN FRANCE. 








been basely and cruelly murdered 
It was his interest, thus miraculously 
shown to children, that led to his 
adoption throughout Europe as the 
patron of the little sunbeams of home, 

He is also the patron of seafaring 
men, and is honored in many seaports 
on that account. The Dutch, whey 
they accepted Calvinism, as embodied 
by the Synod of Dort, did not reject 
the saint of the old faith; and New 
Netherland and New Amsterdam paid 
him honor. He thus became an Ame- 
rican institution, and was the first 
saint naturalized in the country; St 
Patrick, whose penny was made cur- 
rent coin by New Jersey, in colonial 
times, being probably the next. 

St. Nicholas has in Germany an at 
tendant, who delights as much in (% 
punishing naughty children as St FF 
Nicholas does in rewarding those f 
whose record for the year shows ¢ 
rich harvest of good behavior, obedt 
ence, charity and industry. * 

In a French family, the mother, oe i 
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ST. NICHOLAS IN FRANCE. 


In this country, mainly through the widespread influ- 
ence of the poem of Clement C. Moore—‘‘’Iwas the 
Night before Christmas ’’— Santa Claus (St. Nicholas) is 
confounded with Old Father Christmas, and is seldom 
mentioned except in connection with that great and joy- 
ous holiday. But the early Christian Bishop Nicholas 
has his own day, the 6th of December, and on it he re- 
ceives due veneration in Europe as the patron of children. 
He is represented in Christian art as a bishop with a tub 
near him, in which three children are seen. The legends 
tell that he restored to life three little ones who had 


DELIGHT WHEN THE DOOR OPENS, 






the evening before St. Nicholas Day, will gather 
her little ones around the piano, and they will 
sing to the return of Maitre Corbeau : 








“O grand Saint Nicolas, patron des écoliers, 
Apportez-moi quelque chose dans mes petits sow 
liers ! 
Je serai toujours sage comme un petit mouton; 
Je dirai mes priéres pour avoir du bonbon!” 








(O great St. Nicholas, patron of scholars, bring me 
something in my little shoes; I will always be as good § 
as a little lamb, and say my prayers to have som ff 
candy.) 

This seems to be very demoralizing, and needs 
reformation. We have substituted the stocking 
for the shoe, our children evidently finding the 
capacity of the shoe to be too contracted for 
their desires, 

About a week before the feast, children begis 
to write letters to St. Nicholas to give a hint of 
what they would like. The chimney is the ost 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. road, The younger ones rely on those a little 
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ST. NICHOLAS IN FRANCE. 








THE OLD DOLL RESTORED, 


alder to couch their wishes in good and polite’ phrases. 
When the famous day arrives, the expectant children are 
eut of bed at the earliest moment, and when dressed, 
they rush to the parlor to find it closed. Keen little 
eyes scan the interior through the keyhole, and announce 
the glad tidings, ‘‘ St. Nicholas has come!” When the 
door at last opens, there is a shout of admiration at the 
toys, games, delicacies, arrayed for their delight. The 
toys are not always new, but no matter. Jane is as much 
delighted with her old doll, reheaded and newly dressed 
io fashionable attire, as the more volatile Fanchon is with 
hers, just new from the shop. One doll will figure as 
Judy to match brother’s Punch. The dressing and care 
tf the dolls begin. 








THE NEW DOLL. 


‘*Here is Mademoiselle’s chocolate.” 

** Wait a moment; don’t you see she has no appotite ?” 

Baby, little glutton, not yet developed to the doll 
period, soon finishes her candies, and looks forlornly for 
more, while the gratitude of the others shows itself in a 
card dispatched, bearing to St. Nicholas the thanks of 
the gratified nursery. 





Tue praise of the envious is far less creditable than 
their censure: they praise only that which they can sur- 
pass, but that which surpasses them they censure. 


Por not your trust in money, but put your money in 
trust. 


CANDIES ALL GONE! 
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LOTIIE LEIGH'S EXPERIMENT. 
6 By Davin Ker, 


“T ravent him a good lesson, I can tell you; and he 
deserved it, too, if anybody ever did. It’s really quite 
unbearable, the conceit of these men ; they seem to think 
they have only to look at us, and we must fall at their 
feet right away.” 

So speaks, with a disdainful air, very becoming to her 
pretty little face, Lottie Leigh (the acknowledged belle 
of Woodley village), who is recounting to three or four of 
her chosen friends, under the shade of a neat little sum- 
mer-house in her aunt’s garden, the triumphs of her 
**Fell campaign” in New York. 

‘*What fun!” cried Harriet Lightfoot, with a little 
tinkling laugh. ‘I should have liked to see his face, 
making so sure of having it all his own way, and then 
getting the mitten after all !” 

“It’s nothing to boast of, though,” said Lottie, under- 
valuing, like a true woman, what she inwardly prized as 
her most priceless success. ‘‘ These boys are attracted 
easily enough, if one cares to take the trouble ; but if 
one were to pick out some staid old grandpapa—up to 
the eyes in business, and caring more for his dinner than 
for the prettiest girl in the world—and drive him to dis- 
traction, thal might be something worth talking about.” 

“Hush ! child— you oughtn’t to have such ideas at 
all !”” put in Almira Starbuck, who, in virtue of her posi- 
tion as an “‘engaged” lady, and having been actually 
over to Europe for two years before—as well as being a 
year older than her companions—felt herself entitled to 
assume quite a motherly tone to them all. 

‘* Well, I have them anyhow, whether I ought or not,” 
retorted the little coquette, pursing up her rosy lips, 
determinedly. ‘‘ Now, I'll just tell you what I mean to 
do. Here’s this new minister of ours—he’s most fifty, 
and ‘lives only for his work,’ as he’s always saying ; and 
folks say he’s never been in love in his life. What would 
you say, girls, if I had him trotting round after me, 
within a month or two? Well, you just see if I don’t!” 

Thus it was that Lottie Leigh’s experiment was de- 
cided upon; and the young lady lost no ‘time in com- 
mencing operations. The next day happening to be 
Sunday, she contrived to linger after meeting until the 
minister came out, his thin, spectacled face locking very 
wan and weary in its frame of gray hair; and then she 
pressed eagerly toward him, and said, ‘‘ with effusion,” 
as our French cousins phrase it: 

“* What a delightful discourse you gave us to-day, Mr. 
Graylock—thank you so much !” 

‘*Ah! my child,” rejoined the old man, sadly, ‘‘ do 
you remember what reply a great English preacher made 
to the same compliment ?—‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘that is 
just what Satan has been whispering to me this last half- 
hour !’” : 

This was certainly not encouraging ; and Lottie was 
forced to confess to herself, with an angry pout of her 
pretty lips, that her first assault had been anything rather 
than a victory ; but the sense of defeat, far from discour- 
aging her, only made her more resolute. 

‘*He talks to me as if I were a baby,” thought she, 
indignantly ; ‘* but I’ll show him, before I’ve done, that 
I’m woman enough to make fis heart ache, anyhow !” 

From that time forth—though so quietly and unobtru- 
sively as to give no suspicion of her purpose—she con- 





trived to throw herself in Mr. Graylock’s way at every | 


turn. At school-feasts, at village tea-drinkings, at country 


| 
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Nor was it ‘long before this persistent attack began te 
tell. More than once, as he was preaching his best, the 
minister was seen to falter and look confused when he sud- 
denly encountered the demure watchfulness of that look 
which seemed waiting for him to break down. His min- 
istrations to his sick parishioners were apt to be sadly 
disturbed whenever that trim little figure and mischiev- 
ous smile crossed his way. Once, while addressing the 
schoolchildren, he fairly came to a standstill as he saw 
Lottie watching him, and whispering to the girl beside 
her ; but her look of malicious amusement put the old 
man upon his mettle, and, resuming his address, he 
spoke such words as went home to the heart of every 
soul present, and even made a momentary impression 
upon Lottie herself, though it passed as quickly as it 
had come. 

Almira Starbuck several times remonstrated with her 
former schoolfellow, more to clear her own conscience 
than with any hope of turning the willful little beauty 
from her purpose. But as it became more and more evi- 
dent that the ‘‘experiment” would be completely suc- 
cessful, the interest of the drama deepened to such a 
degree that every girl in the village would rather have 
refused an invitation to a ball than have interfered in 
any way. 

At length Lottie went on a visit to some friends a few 
miles off, and returned, after a week’s absence, so tired 
that it was late the next morning before she awoke. She 
was just finishing breakfast, when the shrill sound of a 
familiar voice drew her to the door, to find herself face to 
face with old Deborah Smithson (popularly called “ Aunt 
Deb”), the briskest old woman in the village, with a hand 
and foot as untiring as her tongue. 

**Glad to see ye back, chile ; the place kinder don’t 
look like itself without your sunshiny face. Have ye 
heerd what’s happened to our poor old minister ?” 

**No,”’ faltered Lottie, with avery guilty look. ‘* What 
is it ?” 

**Wal, ye see, he would go nussin’ old Sam Leavitt 
(him*’at hed the fever), and what does he go and do but 
cotch it hisself, and I ’spect it’s bound to finish him. Ef 
thet ain’t layin’ down his life for the sheep—and consid- 
*ble black sheep at that—I dunno what is! Some folks 
says he’s gone crazy "bout some gal or other, and that’s 
why he done it; but I'll never b’lieve as that air holy 
man ’ud give hisself over to sitch ungodliness. ’Pears 
to me he’s quite too good for this ’arth, and the Lord's 
gwine to take him to Himself, same es He did Enoch.” 

Although every word was a stab to her, Lottie bore up 
bravely so long as the talk lasted ; but the moment Aunt 
Deb had gone, the girl ran up to her own room, threw 
herself upon the bed, and wept till she could weep no 
more. 

He would die—she knew he would—and it was all her 
doing! For her own amusement, she had laughed at 
and tormented this aged and sorely tried man; she had 
tried to disturb him in his work, and make him a laugh- 
ing-stock to his people ; and he had never complained, 
but had borne all, and gone on doing his duty even te 
the death. And now he was dying, and she had killed 
him. 

But the intensity of her new-born repentance could not 
spend itself in mere lamentation ; she must be up and 
doing, or she would go mad. How she reached the min- 
ister’s cottage she could never have told ; but there her 
thunderstruck aunt found her, two hours later, sitting be 
side the unconscious man, while his old housekeeper, al- 


excursions, even in the meeting-house itself, the bright | most worn out with nursing and watching, took the rest 
that she so much needed. 


eyes and piquant little face haunted him still. 
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Knowing by experience the hopelessness of opposing 
her headstrong niece in anything which she might choose 
to do, Miss Thorne, having satisfied herself that Mr. Gray- 
lock’s sickness was not infectious, but merely brought on 
by anxiety and over-exertion, thought it wisest to approve 
what she could not prevent. Nor did the old lady stop 
there ; for, having a strong and not unwarrantable faith 
in her own powers of nursing, she actually volunteered to 
share the labor, and did so most untiringly. 

And then, for many a weary day and night, Life and 
Death fought for the sick man; and none of the three 
anxious watchers—even the doctor who directed them, 
despite his encouragements—could tell how that strife 
would end. At last, however, slight symptoms of im- 
provement began to show themselves ; and one glorious 
Summer evening, when everything looked so bright and 
beautiful that the very existence of sickness and suffering 
appeared incongruous, Lottie, returning to the cottage 
from a prolonged open-air walk upon which her careful 
aunt had insisted, found her patient sitting up, with a 
faint gleam of pleased recognition in his sunken eyes, 
from which the fire of delirium had quite gone out. 

“Ah, my little providence !” said he, smiling faintly, 
as he tried to extend his wasted hand to her, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
you've worn yourself out sadly, my dear, in taking care 
of a useless old man; but you'll soon pick up again, 
please God, after I’ve gone away.” 

“ Are you going away, then ?” faltered the girl, feeling 
as if her whole life were suddenly left without an object. 

“The doctors tell me it’s my only chance,” answered 
Mr. Graylock, feebly ; ‘‘and if my life can still bo of 
any use in the world, I have no right to throw it away 
in mere fretfulness, because I have proved too weak for 
my appointed duty. The good man who is to succeed 
me will do better here than I could ever have done ; and 
after all, provided God’s work is done, it matters little 
whether one man or another be chosen to do it.” 

The involuntary sigh with which he concluded cut 
Lottie to the heart ; but he continued, without noticing 
the sudden spasm of pain that contracted her face : 

“T’'ve got one confession to make before I go, and it 
had better be made at once, humbling though it is. For 
many a day past, I have let my thoughts dwell much 
more upon your bright little face than upon my ap- 
pointed duties ; and God has punished me as I deserved. 
Don’t look so sad, my dear ; I know well it was no fault 
of yours. The only one to blame is the foolish old man 
who ought to have known better ; but let this serve you 
as a warning that we are often weakest just where we 
think ourselves most strong.” 

But the remorseful girl could endure no more. She 
hid her face in her hands, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

“ve got a confession to make, too,” she sobbed, ‘‘T 
want to tell you how cruel and wicked I’ve been ; and 
I must tell you now, this very minute.” 

What that confession was, Mr. Graylock never told to 


a living soul ; but when Miss Thorne came in, half an | 


hour later, she started to find Lottie sitting at the old 
man’s feet, with her tearful face pillowed on his knee, 
and his thin white hand laid softly on -her golden curls. 

Mr. Graylock went upon his voyage in quest of health 
(returning completely restored a twelvemonth later), but 
Ye did not go alone. And good Aunt Deb, as she watched 
Lottie (Lottie Leigh no more) guiding her husband’s tot- 
tering steps to the train which was to carry him away, 
wiped her eyes upon her apron, and muttered : 











BEFORE CHIMNEYS WERE COMMON. 


In the year 1200, chimneys were scarcely known ir 
England. One only was allowed in a religious house, 
one in @ manor house, and one in a great hall of a cas- 
tle or lord’s house ; but in other houses the smoke found 
its way out as it could. The writers of the fourteenth 
century appear to have considered them as the newest 
invention of luxury. In Henry VII.’s reign, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had no fire allowed ; for it is mentioned 
that, after the students had supped, having no fire in 
Winter, they were obliged to take a good run for half an 
hour, to get heat in their feet before they retired for the 
night. Holinshed, in the reign of Elizabeth, describes 
the rudeness of the preceding generation in the arts of 
life : ‘‘ There were,” says he, ‘ very few chimneys ; even 
in the capital towns the fire was laid to the wall, and 
the smoke issued out of the door, roof or window. The 
houses were wattled (bound with twigs) and plastered 
over with clay, and all the furniture and utensils were 
of wood.” In the year 1639 a tax of two shillings (about 
fifty cents) was laid on chimneys. 








AUSTRIAN EMIGRANTS. 


Tue emigration from the Austrian provinces is the re- 
sult of the social condition of the people, speaking, of 
course, of the country in contradistinction to Trieste 
and the few larger towns. 

The peasants are, as a rule, small landed proprietors, 
devoting themselves to agriculture, including wine pro- 
duction in favorable positions, and forestry in the high- 
lands. They dwell in substantially built cottages, very 
commonly of rough stone, plastered and neatly white- 
washed, small and not very well ventilated ; but this is 
of little moment to people spending most of their time 
in the fields, and whose aim is warmth in the Winter. 
Schools are universal, and the knowledge of reading and 
writing is very generally diffused. Bread and vegetables 
are the principal diet, maize and pork playing, however, 
an important part, as in the infant settlements in the 
United States. They are frugal, industrious and thrifty, 
capable of performing manual labor of the hardest kind. 
In Summer, coarse linen, in Winter, thick, coarse woolen 
garments are their dress ; and insome districts overcoats 
of sheepskins, with the wool, form a superior protection 
against the cold. Their marriages do not appear to be 
very prolific, whatever the cause may be, and illegitimate 
children, it seems, are very few. Formerly here, as in 
all Europe, the population was kept down” by the rav- 
ages of war, but for fifty years past it has been slowly 
increasing. 

Before the days of steam, men were employed in large 
numbers in transportation, and the people had little or 
no incitement to seek their fortunes away from home, 
their small farms sufficing for a comfortable subsistence, 
and the villages absorbing any surplus population as 
mechanics and laborers. Since the opening of railroads, 
the men employed in transportation have, of course, in a 
measure, lost their vocation ; but the great development 
of manufacturing industry, especially in iron and steel, 
has absorbed all surplus labor, and to such an extent that 
in time of harvest Italians in large numbers find tempo- 
rary employment. 

The compulsory military service has worked somewhat 
unexpectedly in the matter of emigration. True, in the 


“Tt’s God Himself that’s brought them together, and | cities and large places, here and there, parents have 


them that He hath united, let no man put asunder.” 


sought to rescue their children by sending them abroad, 
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but the number is so small as to be of no importance in 
our tables of statistics. Up to the present time, the with- 
drawal for three years of so many able-bodied young 
men from the farms and workshops has given the rest 
still more constant employment, and thus, in effect, has 
checked emigration. That this will long continue is not 
to be expected, but just now such is the case. 

It isa fact that the peasants, asa rule, are poor, but 
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away from the pretty little cities and towns along its 
coast ; but in the inland provinces they are not infre- 
quent. 





A Natcvrat Compass.—We all know how easy it is to 
lose one’s way in a dense fog or a blinding snowstorm. 
And yet, during the daytime, the right direction may 
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‘WAIT A MOMENT; DON’T YOU SEE SHE 


HAS NO APPETITE ?’”—SEE PAGE 44. 


absolute pauperism is not extensive. Even in the city of 
Trieste, for instance, it is less in proportion to the popu- 
Jation than in many an English town. How long these 


words will remain true is a question ; for the oppression 
of constantly increasing taxation begins to be severely 
felt. It is rarely possible for the Carinthian or Illyrian 
peasant to lay by a surplus for the future, and Istria, 
from its limited supply of water and frequent droughts, 
hardly *‘ holds its own.” Here one sees few new houses 





readily be ascertained by a very simple means of finding 
the true position of the sun. All that is required is to 
place the point of a knife-blade, or that of a sharp lead- 
pencil, on the thumb-nail, when a shadow will be cast 
directly from the sun, however dense may be the fog or 
snow. 

Ir 1s OFTEN the simplest, one might almost say the soft- 
est, nature which refuses the world’s seal, and wears its 
own to the end. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE,—‘‘ CATCHING HIS BRIDE’S HAND IN HIS, ARNOLD HELD IT UNDER A WATER-PIPE CLOSE BY. . . ‘ABNOLD, 
IT IS YOUR BABY BOY—OUB LITTLE CECIL,.’ 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


By MILuie W. CARPENTER. 






Cuarter I, 






*Anp this is home !” ‘‘Home is a sweeter word, Arnold,” said the wife, with 
“Home !—always home !—yours and mine! Its real | her young, new wife’s smile. 
name is dream-garden.” ‘*T hope it will be ours together for all the years of life 
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to come, Elizabeth,” said the husband. ‘‘I doubt if it 
has ever been baptized. Let us perform that rite now.” 

Catching his bride’s hand in his, Arnold held it under 
a water-pipe close by. The pipe was held in the puck- 
ered mouth of a bronze figure, so ancient-looking in its 
wrinkled laugiter that it might well have meant Pan. 
The water from the pipe ran wearily and slow, as if it 
would like to stop altogether, having been trickling there 
since that far-off time when Pan was in the earth’s sweet 


, 


foresis. 

Together husband and wife tossed the drops high into 
the air ; descending in the sunshine, they fell on the light 
and dark head impartially. 

‘“‘Our home !” Kneeling on the grass, the wife took the 
slender stem of a young cherry-tree in her two hands. 
She shook it smartly, and a shower of white petals from 
the floating clouds of white blossoms over her head fell 
on her upturned face. 

Elizabeth blushed as if she were receiving a caress. 

“Do not you hear that sound ?’ she said, with her 
eyes raised to her husband's smile. ‘‘ You would call it 
the wind, but it isn’t. If you could only understand, 
you would perceive that the flowers are speaking love- 
words to me.” 

‘*Oh, well, if you are going to converse in that style,” 
said Mr. Temple, turning away, ‘‘I shall console myself 
with a cigarette.” 

‘*Not here—not in my paradise,” the wife answered. 
‘*Who enters here leaves tobacco behind.” 

** Quotations !” exclaimed Arnold, opening his eyes, af- 
fectedly, in incredulous astonishment. ‘‘ And after hay- 
ing forbidden me the most innocent citation !” 

‘“‘Oh, well, the Portuuese Sonnets,” admitted Eliza- 
beth—-‘‘ we did get tired of those; and who complained of 
a ringing in his ears whenever he thought of ‘ First Time 
He Kissed Me,’ and ‘I Love Her for Her Smile’ ?” 

Slipping one hand under her husband’s arm, she now 
walked him slowly along the path. She stopped often. 
Once she lifted a branch of brier-roses that, like a child 
rosy with sleep, had stretched itself slumberously along 
the sun-warmed wall. She rescued from a pool of water 
a huge bumble-bee that lay with its legs sprawling pite- 
ously, and put him carefully where the sun could dry 
him. 

‘You won’t mind a bit of foolishness in me ?” pleaded 
she. 

Her husband thought that her cheek, as she lifted her 
face, was like the rose on the old, sun-warmed stone wall. 

** Foolishness ?’”’— Arnold took her in his arms—‘‘ why, 
one would fancy you were a veteran retiring from the 
world, instead of a young warrior just beginning the 
fray,” he laughed. ‘‘ You must wear a bolder front, my 
wife !” 

“Tt is not that ’— Elizabeth colored with some con- 
sciousness —‘* but I own that I did get tired of those 
crowds of people we were always entangled with at the 
big hotels in the South. And those friends of yours 
showed plainly enough that they considered I had no- 
thing in common with them. They didn’t dislike me ”— 
she colored a deeper red —‘‘ they just ignored me!” 

Arnold lifted his head with some haughtiness. 

“*T have not the honor of numbering among my friends 
any person who ignored my wife !”’ 

How well he said it!—the same grave, high air with 
which he had asked her to become his wife. He the 
great, proud, rica man—the artist master working among 
his men, giving them his high thought to work out in 
1is factories, with whirr of wheels and ponderous blows 
of forging-hammer and strain of mighty muscles; and 











she only the simple maid—the music-teacher —humble of 
place, owning nothing except the primrose gown she had 
on, and the smile in her eyes so like heaven that Arnold 
Temple, seeing it once, had coveted it to keep in his 
home for ever. 

To ask her to be his wife! 

** But I have nothing ! Iam unknown ! I am nobody !” 
she pleaded, in her happy anguish, not dreaming she 
migtt accept the love she loved more than life. 

‘*Nobody ?” He repeated the word. His tone gave it 
might. ‘‘ That shall be remedied. ‘‘ You shall be Arnold 
Temple's wife.” 

His wife—his name ! 

**Oh, liberal and princely giver!” And she had no- 
thing but her gown, with the yellow primroses painted 
on it—that, and her smile. She held a little fan clutched 
in her feverish grasp. The fan, too, had tiny yellow prim- 
roses painted on it, and as Elizabeth listened, she tight- 
ened her nervous hold of it till the slender stick snapped 
in two. 

Then Arnold had taken them all together in his arms 
—the smile in the lovely eyes, the broken fan and tho 
primrose gown. 

She was his wife ! 

‘And now, Arnold, do you know you are to go to 
work ?” She put her hands upon his broad shoulders. 
‘You have been idle a long time.’ You are to have high 
thoughts now, and do some great, high-thought piece of 
work that shall make our marriage-day for ever remem- 
bered.” 

“Go to work—now/” Arnold laughed. ‘“ Why, I am 
going to be delightfully lazy. You may, with Cousin 
Nancy’s help, do some heavenly housekeeping ; but as 
for me, let me be idle.” 

**You are to go to work, Arnold,” repeated the wife, 
in her new, young-wifely tones, ‘‘ because id 

Elizabeth put her arms up about her husband’s nec} 
She drew his head down to her shoulder, and then she 
whispered the wife’s sacred secret. 





Cuapter IL, 


‘On such a night”—-the night of all the lovers of 
song and story in the world (not Francesca, who whirled 
on such a night into hell)—on such a night Jessica 
**slandered her lover”; Titania forgot Bottom’s ears; 
Rosalind jested in Arden Wood ; another sang ‘‘ Cherry 
tipe ”’; and Arnold Temple 

But listen ! 

The Tempter whispers : 

**Oh, but you must come, Temple. 
to be there, and Lily Epicure. 
Lily now !” 

** Well, I can’t,” returned Arnold, but his eyes bright- 
ened ; ‘‘ I can’t—because “ 

‘*Because of my wife,” was his thought. 
thought remained unspoken. 

Still the Tempter whispered, wisely : ‘‘ The Argonauts 
would be out in force.” Visions of old intoxicating de- 
lights arose — nights of pure rapture, when the hours 
laughed and drifted into morning light, shining in on 
their high dreams, on music, flowers, the smiles, grown 
a little wan, maybe. 

‘Elizabeth ought not to grudge this once—just this 
once,” thought Adam, ‘‘ and——” 

The old story. 

Arnold made compromise with his conscience by heap- 
ing Elizabeth’s room with flowers--all he could lay hands 
on—roses and geraniums, gold and purple heliotropes, 





All the old set are 
Oh, you ought to see 





But the 
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lilies, the Holy Mother's flower. 

Arnold did not dare to wake her with his kiss. So, 

** Good-by !” 
* 


She was sleeping, and 


* * * * * 


It was easy drifting—after the first plunge. 

‘* What, Lily! Why, you are not changed !” 

“No; but you are changed. You are married, and 
now I must not call you Arnold.” 

**Then you are changed. Ishall call you Lily always.” 

You see, it was such easy drifting—all reminiscence. 

‘*Tt was our waltz, do you remember ?—Hungarian’s. 
How we sat it out that night at Mrs. Lewis’s, hidden be- 
hind oleanders on the landing! How angry she was !” 

‘And how the blossoms dropped a perfect shower 
over you!” Arnold laughed, delightedly. ‘‘ They were 
like pink pearls on your hair !” 

‘*There goes ‘Monastery Bells.’ Who is playing it 
now, I wonder ? How poor Dirkstein did delight in it !” 

Arnold had come back to Lily—it was 12 p.m., and 
after—with a wrap. She was idly crushing a slip of 
paper in her gloved hand, Her eyes shone. 

“What's that writing ?—a poem to Beauty’s beauty ? 
Are you cold ?”— for she was shivering. 
‘Yes ”— vaguely —‘‘a love-sonnet. 
read it ?” Lily half opened her hand. 

Arnold looked down. She was so beautiful !—so beau- 
tifully dressed ! Her arms shone above the gloves, wrin- 
kling to her elbow, pure and roundly firm, their softness 
wreathed with rings of jeweled gold. Over the pink tints 
of her robe—lovely tints of eglantine, old rose, Charles 
X., all blending into one harmonious whole —rose her 
golden head, the face illuminated with shining blue eyes. 

‘*Read a love-sonnet that somebody else writes to 
you ?” 

Surely Bottom’s ears are growing. ‘‘No, no.” 

‘Ah, well; as you wish.” And Lily tore the paper 
into tiny fragments, flinging them away from her. Her 
cheeks were flushed with strange red spots. 

‘Why, it looks like a telegraph-message !” exclaimed 
Arnold.” 

‘‘Ah! any one may get one of those,” she laughed. 
“Are you angry because I did not let you read it?” 

Lily looked up in his face, just lifting her own as he 
folded the cloak about her. The paper was forgotten. 


Do you wish to 





Cuapter III. 


Tere was nothing in the air, as Arnold drew near his 
home, that warned him of the sorrow set for him to sup 
so soon. A solemn peace lay about—only as he opened 
the door and stepped into the hall was he conscious of 
a change. He heard hushed voices, soft footsteps and 
stealthy movements, just as there is hush and stealth- 
iness ever in a house where Death is entering. 

He threw off his dust-coat with a smothered cry ; his 
foot was on the stair, ready to leap upward, when he felt 
a hand grasp his arm—he turned, and saw Cousin Nancy. 

“For Heaven's sake, be still; you can’t go up there 
now !” 

‘* Elizabeth ?” 

She is still alive, but——” 

* Still alive!’ It was all he could say ; his lips seemed 
to have grown wooden, immovable, while his stern grasp 
shook the woman’s arm. The air about him seemed to 
thrill with the miserable torment of crowding questions 
he could find no voice to ask. 

Cousin Nancy answered his compelling eyes. 

“She was taken before midnight. I sent for you at 


Why didn’t he come? Arnold’s mind leaped with one 
lightning-flash backward ; he comprehended now what 
that mysterious paper in Lily’s hand meant—she had 
kept the message and destroyed it. Never mind now! 
He weuld leave that little affair for the future. All his 
life now meant here /—Elizabeth ! 

‘*Yes—I sent for you ; she kept calling for youn—and— 
but——” 

**Go on !” Arnold commanded, imperiously. 

‘‘Her baby—it was a girl—lived only a little while; 
and she kept going from one fainting-fit to another.” 
**Oh, my God ! and I was not here !” 

All this had taken but a moment. Question and an- 
swer had flashed back and forth like darting fire; but 
now a form appeared at the head of the stairs, beckoning. 
Cousin Nancy went up swiftly. Arnold followed, trying 
to be calm and still, but the touch of his feet on the car- 
peted stairs seemed in his own ears thunderous. He 
caught one glimpse, as the door opened and shut, into 
his wife’s sick-room. Yes, she was lying there; he saw 
her white face, her arm was thrust out, lying down 
straight on the white coverlet. How sharply outlined 
her slight form was! And something else was lying there 
—a tiny shape covered with a white cloth. 

Arnold staggered back with a groan ; but as his heavy, 
uncertain footstep fell, making a noise in that hushed 
place, the closed door opened again. A physician came 
out, and with pale, stern looks waved Arnold away. 

‘* You must be silent, sir, or we shall be obliged to for- 
bid your coming near us,” said the doctor, frowningly. 
** Your wife must not know that you are here. Her life 
hangs on a hair—everything depends now on keeping her 
quiet.” 

The man of science went back, shutting the door be- 
tween himself and the forlorn husband. Arnold went to 
the parlor below. With his face crushed in his hands on 
the sofa-pillow, he strives to deaden the cries and moans 
of agony that would come forth. Tears rained down from 
his swollen eyes till nature was exhausted and the hot 
stream was dry. His breath came in long, deep expira- 
tions—he heard, at times, that sound of silent steps. 

He did not know how long he lay there. He heard 
his name spoken softly, and lifting his strained eyes, 
he saw Cousin Nancy standing by the sofa. The ghastly 
tints of her face, with its look of great exhaustion, was 
more noticeable because of the large white handkerchief 
she had bound about her temples. 

“You can come now, Arnold,” she said. 

Arnold rose at once and followed her up the stairs. 
She did not hush him now, nor say he must be quiet, 
although he moved heavily, feeling stiff arid old. His 
cousin led him up into the darkened chamber above. 
When he had entered, she closed the door softly and went 
away. The flowers he had sent the evening before to 
Elizabeth were all there—and something else ! 


* * * * * * 


Arnold went up to the white form. How beautiful she 
looked! A white rose was on her breast, in the folds of 
white grave-cloth. It was one of his gift of flowers, and 
he had sent it for this ! 

If only he could pray ! 
was his exhausted cry. 
pray !” 

But life was teaching him now! Folded hands and 
folded feet ! 

‘* Elizabeth,” he whispered, at last, when the first long 
struggle of pain was over—‘‘ have you left me in this way, 


‘*T don’t know how to pray !” 
*T never was taught how to 





once! Why didn’t you come ?” 


Elizabeth ?” 
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Silence! Only somewhere from above him and about 
him a voice seemed to break, shaping itself in music : 

**I love you! I am near you!” 
Oh, divine wife ! 
But where ?—how ? 
x x * é * 


Near him—somewhere near him ! 


With his hands locked on the white rose on the cold, 
unresponding bosom, Arnold prostrated himself forward. 
It seemed to him that he must awake this sweet dead 
wife with his tears and prayers. 

‘** Elizabeth ! Oh, my wife! Oh, my loved, my exquisite 
dear wife! have you gone away from me without a word ? 
No farewell !—no last look of your sweet eyes! Did you 
wish to die, my wife? Did you wish to go with baby ? 
Oh, no, no, no! J was first in your love. Come back ! 
Oh, leave baby, and come back to me, my wife, my 
wife!” But Elizabeth was dead! 
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Over and over in lonely moods Arnold lived his brief 
married life. ‘‘She was happy; she did not know one 
sorrow. I made her happy!” he would ery, defiantly. 
Then would come memory’s darting pain: ‘‘ Except 
in those last hours, when she died of motherhood, and 
she called you, and you did not come !” 

‘** But she knows now. Oh, she knows the truth now! 
I did come! She is happy, knowing it.” 
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| hot fury that burned within him. 


That one thought—he strove to make it a belief—was | 


Heaven's light shining through Arnold's darkened life. 
jut these moods of aching doubt exhausted him. They 
would not leave him. His physician, forbidding his re- 
turn to his desolate home, sent him abroad. But wher- 
ever he went—and he had wandered far, going through 
lovely lands, seeing nothing—the dark moods followed ; 
they went with him as if they were his shadow. 
¥ + * * % % 

Then happened—this ! 

One day, while listlessly turning over the contents of 
the trunk Cousin Nancy had packed for him, he found a 


} 
| 
| 
| 








tiny parcel wrapped in blue tissue-paper. With the same 
listlessness he opened it. A faint smell of violets made 
him shudder, Elizabeth had always used violet-water in 
her toilet. 

No matter! A little handkerchief—a woman’s hand- 
kerchief of lace and muslin—having that peculiar 
crushed, discolored, limp look that showed it had been 
wet through and through with tears. 

He sat holding it in his hand. Well, she would not 
cry any more tears now! She was dead! She was dead ! 
She 

A letter inside it! A letter! Quick! Could it be 
some last message she had written him ?—some last sweet 
words of farewell? Arnold snatched it open. Only a 
few words, and those not in Elizabeth’s hand : 





“ ELIZABETH TEMPLE: You flatter yourself that you have your 
husband’s whole heart. You think you have your husband’s whole 


confidence, Come to the Point to-night, and watch him while he 
dances with Lily Epicure! Come and look on while he gazes in 
Lily Epicure’s blue eyes. You idiot! You fancied you could keep 
Arnold Temple away from us! You!” 


No signature ; but none was needed. Arnold sat star- 
ing at the atrocious thing, dumb with the excess of the 
He read it over. 

So it was holding this in her hand that his wife had 
started on that terrible journey that led down into the 
dark valley—holding this in her hand, bearing the bur- 


| den of another life beneath her heart, as she had borne it 


for months, she had gone, alone, down to where, at the 
very open door of Death, the cross of motherhood stood 
—and passed on. 

Alone !—without him !—where was he at that time ? 
Elizabeth had read this !—had believed it !—believed it ! 
Oh, no, no, no! 

**You did not believe it, did you, Elizabeth ?” the un- 
happy man cried out, falling on his knees, ‘‘ My wife ! 
my wife! you did not believe it!” 
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face — there was only a cold recognition in his 
eyes as he recognized Lily. 

** Yes,” he said, coldly. 

““Wait a moment,” said Lily ; she was stand- 
ing barring his way ; her voice was tremulous. 
**T have wanted to see you, Arnold. I want to 
tell you something. I sha’n’t rest till I do. 
How you look !” 

**Look !” he repeated. 

““Yes; how changed you are! Is it because 
of—of that ? I am so sorry.” 

Arnold was staring down at the back of his 
gloved hand; his face was without expression. 
He did not answer. 
ey “Arnold ”— Lily touched his arm with a pretty 

i, Wii beseechingness — ‘‘ won’t you speak to me? I 
MP mila 4} §=6am so sorry for what I did that night. I kept 
the paper, you know—the message.” 

‘*Yes, I know you did ;” his voice was quite 
composed. ‘I knew it afterward, when it was 
too late.”” He had not lifted his eyes yet. 

It was well for Arnold in this mood that he could not “T thought—I didn’t think it would make any differ- 
look back to that night, not see the young, unsupported | ence,” stammered Lily. ‘‘I fancied your wife was only 
figure, striving still to sit erect, waiting for him—the | a little jealous, as I should have been,” Lily smiled, com- 
young, unrested head lifted, with eyes strained, watch- | placently, ‘‘because you had gone off by yourself—and 


» 
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ing for him. | I was angry about something you said, and I meant to 
It was at this time that the forlorn man began to haunt | punish you.” 
the churches ; the pictures of the Sacred Mother, with | Lily was speaking with some diffidence ; it was not 


the Child in her arms, impressed him; he would have | pleasant when that look was in Arnold’s face, frighten- 
liked to kneel and ask her to forgive him; for had he | ing her. 
not sinned against her, too ?—had he not sinned against | ‘* Won't you forgive me ?” she said, with some sharp 
all sacred motherhood ? When sometimes it hap- 
pened that the Maid Mother smiled on him with 
Elizabeth's eyes, he went away comforted. Great 
tears rolled down his cheeks, remembering that 
divine sweetness; for, even so his wife would 
have held his child in her-arms and smiled— 
smiled on him, the husband and father ! 

* * * * * 

Once, while Arnold was in one of the great 
cathedrals in the North of France, an old wo- 
man, carrying a basket of fruit on her trem- 
bling arm, came in; she stopped just in front 
of Arnold, and setting her basket on the floor, 
folded her wrinkled hands, while her whole fig- 
ure drooped in an attitude of petition ; there 
was a look of peace on her old and withered 
face ; she was feeble and forlorn in appearance, 
but there was something in her face ; she was 
doubtless happier than he, Arnold mused, 

Happier ! 

Then he thought he would go; he was tired 
of the place ; he was tired of everything. He 
had begun to feel that he should never know 
the old keen delight in work done nobly any 
more, The spring of high elation was broken 
and run down; the wine of pleasure, too, was 
as water on his lips; tipple it as he might, there 
was no intoxication in it—only, sometimes he 
fancied that if the need of prayer should come 
to him, healing would come with it. He would 
be cured —he could immediately go home and 
begin to work. 

The rustle of a woman’s skirts, the scent of 
flowers — heliotrope and violets—roused Arnold 
from his moody dream ; he was moving impa- 
tiently to go, when he heard his name spoken : 
*‘Arnold! Arnold Temple !” 

There was no surprised emotion in Arnold's THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 8UN.— NORTH CAPE. 
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edge on the words; she was getting tired. ‘‘Forgive me ; | have been one of Mr. Whistler's lovely ‘‘ Dreams of Mel- 


do, please !” 

The old empty, unhelping petition, after such harm 
was wrought. Forgive me!” It was like a new harm 
done him! Why, Elizabeth was dead! 


Something like | 


ody in Colors,” with that fleur de péche face above it. 

‘*T do hope you will get better! I shall always think 
you would be better now, if you did not keep to your. 
self so much, moping.” 


white flame blazed over Arnold Temple’s thin face ; the 


bitter, biting speech that leaped from his tongue seemed 
to leap from his eyes as well, now that he lifted his glance 
to Lily’s face. 

“Forgive you! What have I to do with forgiveness 
for you? If only I could forgive myself for having gone 
into your accursed presence that night. You fancied she 
was jealous. She—jealous! Why, she trusted me; she 
loved me! You didn’t know my Elizabeth— my one 
sweet woman ia t!:2 world!” 

His voice broke. 

Lily had shrank back to get out of reach of his scorch- 
ing words, as if they had been drops of fire reined against 
her quivering bosom. 

‘““The worst of it now is that I never shall see her 
again,” he rushed on ; ‘‘ never see her to tell her that I 
did come to her—I was there. Oh, my God! The hell of 
remembering—thinking that she died giving birth to my 


child, and I did not know. Oh, my wife !—my dead, sweet | 


wife, dying so! 
you can !” 

ie shook the words with remorseless storm in Lily's 
frightened face. She stood a moment quite speechless ; 
then slowly the pink flush flowed back into her cheek. 
There came a soft smile into her eyes, those ‘‘ meadow- 
water ” lovely eyes—green at times, and sometimes dark, 
and sometimes blue, like heaven at night. Her lips 
curled ; she drew up her long, lavender - tinted gloves, 
adjusting the silver bangles over them. 

‘*‘T am so sorry for you,” she said, softly. ‘* Won't you 
come with us? You do look so lonely here by yourself, 
poor fellow !” 

“With you ?”—he stared at her. 

“Yes ; we are going, a party of us, to Sorrento. The 
gardens there are so pleasant, you know, by the water. 
Do come ; it will do you good.” 

“T go with you ?” he repeated, dully. ‘‘You do not 
know, then, that Iam henceforth without my wife, alone 
on this earth—as much alone as if no other human being 
lived !” 

Ilis voice rang loud in the hushed church. A shgde of 
irritation darkened Lily’s fair forehead ; she shuddered, 
daintily ; but her voice remained low and soft. 

‘*Now, do you know, Arnold, I don’t think that quite 
right in you? You ought to take an interest, you know, 
in those about you—in everybody! J do 
are plenty of people ; you must cure yourself.” 

Arnold broke into laughter. The laughing sounded 
brutal in that still place. 

“Well, if you will—or will not,” Lily laughed, pleas- 
antly. “Oh, where .s my fan ? I must have dropped it— 
do pick it up, please.” 

Arnold stooped and lifted it. It was a smail extension 
fan, made of lovely violet-tinted and white feathers, with 
slight silver sticks set with sapphires. 

“Oh, thank you ; Iam so glad I did not lose it for 
good in the street. I don’t know what I should do with- 
out it, for it is the only fan I have whose color matches 
this dress. You see it harmonizes perfectly with this 
costume. I do so detest discord in colors.” 

Lily smiled, pleasantly, laying the fan against the 
heliotrope-tints of her draperies. To-day her dress was a 
harmony of lavender and white—all the tints were there, 
deep or faint, all floating, blending together. It might 


Woman !—woman !—forgive yourself if 


And there | 


Cuapter IV. 


*‘ Here on the steps I sit, as long ago; 
Some little change there seems,” 


Anp now quick away home. Home! Was there any 
mode of travel known to man that would speed him as 
fast as his desire now into the sweet cold North? It 
was a year or more since he had been in Dream -Gar- 
| den. He would go home and take up his forsaken work 

as though Elizabeth were living. He was as one blessed 
of God! The need and rest of prayer had come to him ; 
he had been permitted to see visions. 

It was days after his meeting Lily in the church ; ho 
was in Genoa; he had been wandering restlessly one 
day, and tired of the hot noon and the dust, and of 
sights and sounds that seemed hateful to him, Arnold 
sat alone in his room. The open door looked on a ter- 
race bordered with tubs of flowers, and over the oleander- 
trees, over the light lattice-work above the doorway, a 
vine had crept that, when the sun descended and the 
cool dew fell, was starred with thousands of great, white 
moon-flowers. It was like another less-lustrous constel- 
lation below that higher one that hung over the sweet 
evening world. 

Arnold was sitting, his face hidden in his arms folded 
on the back of the chair drawn up in front of him ; 
quick!y all at once a thrilling sense of some one standing 
near him roused him from his lonely dream. He lifted 
his haggard face. Yes; there in the doorway, under that 
cloud of white, clear stars, in the glory of the floating 
streams of moonlight, she stood—the Mother with her 
Child. There was no rude shock of surprise or fear ; he 
had seen them so often in the great churches, this pict- 
ured Mother smiling holily with her Child. 

This mother, too, was looking down at the sleeping 
babe in her arms; and then, as Arnold sat there mute, 
all his soul in his fixed gaze, she lifted her eyes to his 
face—she smiled. Even so Elizabeth would have smiled 
at him above her covered breast—above their baby’s slum- 
bers—had his wife and child lived. 

Yet he did not move ; he was too thankful—too content 
—that this vision had come to him. 

“Oh, my God, I thank Thee !”’ he said. 
| be content. 








** Now I will 

I thank Thee for letting me see this vision. 

| Now I will live my life in peace, with joyful labor, tili I 
go to meet my wife and child, whom Thou art keeping 
for me.”’ 

| He dropped his face upon his arms again. 

slipped behind a cloud, and all was silence. 


The moon 


¥ > x ¥ *% 
**Sineo last I sat in this familiar door.” 


There was no one in his home to receive him. The 
house was lonely and shut up. He had written to Cousin 
Nancy that he was coming at last; but most likely she 
| had not got his letter—he had traveled fast. 

Arnold turned away from the inhospitable, closed door, 
and strolled down the Cherry Walk. Here Elizabeth had 


knelt that night, and shaken the shower of snow-bloom 
over her fair head ; here she had urged him to his no- 
blest work. Oh, dreams, dreams! would it be always 
thus —‘‘ Dream-fruit, dream- wishes to fulfill ”? 

Going to the old stone 





Arnold got up with a shiver. 
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wall on the western side, he looked over into the kitchen 
garden. That, too, had a neglected look. The little 
patch of sweet-corn, Cousin Nancy’s pride, stood un- 
touched, and ready for the sickle ; the vines of peas and 
beans bent, full-podded ; the fruit upon the trees was 
ripened to decay. 

No hand had been there to garner. Elizabeth was dead! 
Even as Arnold looked, a great, yellow, honey-full plum 
snapped its stem and fell heavily ; a scarlet leaf stirred, 
and in its turn floated slowly down, while a wasp crept 
out of the plum’s heart and flew lazily away. In an or- 
chard beyond, Arnold saw a farmer gathering his wind- 
falls for the cider-mill. All the earth was ripened sweet 
and flowing over with rich gifts of good to man. 

Arnold turned away from it in a mood of selfish thank- 
lessness. Why, Elizabeth was dead / 

His footsteps, as he went through the silent rooms, 
echoed with a sound whose loneliness startled him. On, 
through the hall and up the stairs, he pushed open the 
door of his wife’s apartment. As he stepped over the 
threshold a shutter swung back, a narrow band of sun- 
shine crept in across the carpet toward his feet; it made 
a path of light for him to walk forward in. 

Over a chair was trailing a white garment. Arnold 
looked at it a moment, then turned his eyes away. It 
was Elizabeth’s dress. The little cottage- piano stood 
open, Arnold extended his hands over the keys. Then, 
in a moment more, he found himself playing an old song, 
grieving and full of tears—full of the tears that filled his 
heart. Elizabeth used to sing it to him. How lovely it 
sounded now in that lonely house! Plaintive words— 
hark !— 

* Lost and gone! lost and gone! 
My love with the golden hair; 
Wild winds blow, and time goes on, 
Unheeding my despair. 
* * * * * 
“ Ay, beat the breast that does not feel, 
And sob and moan till my senses reel.” 


‘‘Plaintive ?’ Why, this song—this wild shriek of 
woe—was -the cry of a lost soul !—sob on sob, shriek on 
shriek. God Himself might shudder, hearing it. A lost 
love !—a lost soul ! 

Shaking back the tears that threatened to rise above 
his heart, Arnold turned, and with clear eyes walked 
toward the window. The Jong mirror stood in front of 
him, and as he looked he saw Elizabeth smiling at him— 
smiling through tears. 

Oh, sweet dream, do not pass away! He stops, not 
daring to go onward. He is calm; only in his heart 
there is an agony of dread lest he shall wake out of this 
dream, and see her no more. Oh, he prays—still in that 
agony of dread—that she will not fade away till he has 
touched her, spoken to her, told her that he did come 
home to her that night! 

And oh, to think that she has come to meet him here 
in the loneliness, the desolation—come to smile on him 
with the old sweet look, the old sweet love ! 

The tears rise now, and from his full heart flow over 
from his eyes, making his face wet. She is still gazing at 
him. Oh, dear eyes! Oh, exquisite, fair wife ! 

A great contentment now fills his being. His tears 
suddenly grow dry. Why, she will always come thus, as 
long as he lives ! 

Had not the promise been given him in Genoa, when 
that beautiful vision had appeared to him and comforted 
him in his grief ? He had said then he would come home 
and do his life’s work henceforth, if alone, nobly. 


desolation of these first hours home, to remind him—and 
to comfort him. Ie wishes that he might stretch out his 
hand and touch her, but he dares not—he fears to startle 
and frighten the blessed vision away. = 

‘Bessie, my wife ! my Elizabeth !” 

She is still there—still smiling ; the great contentment 
in his heart grows deeper and sweeter as the earth-life 
and the spirit-life thus flow into each other, and interlap 
and mingle together till there is no border-line. 

‘* Elizabeth, my wife !’—Arnold speaks very low—‘‘I 
am glad you have come to me here. I want to tell you— 
I did come home to you that night. You know it now, 
don’t you? It has broken my heart, thinking of your 
dying so, believing I would not come to you. Oh, my 
wife, my Elizabeth, I know you forgive me, when you 
come back from heaven smiling so.” 

He sank on his knees, for he felt Elizabeth's hands on 
his shoulder—felt her kiss on his forehead. 

‘* Arnold !”— the wife’s voice is as clear and sweet as life 
itself —‘‘Arnold, speak to me in the old way. It is the 
living wife now, and your child—the little twin baby that 
lived —look ! look !” 

Shall he dare move to touch them ? Oh, which of all 
these beautiful dreams is real ?—which of them is not 
alone a blessed vision, but a blessed life ? 

‘Elizabeth, my wife —living? Oh, no, no! Don’t 
move—don’t go away yet; it is so cruel to dream like 
this, and then lose you again! But I am thankful—oh, 
IT am thankful, too! Only don’t go !—stay yet a little 
longer with me, my wife, my child !” 

Arnold’s voice broke in its delirium of wild entreaty. 
There was a stir. He started up, as something was 
pressed into his arms. 

**Arnold, it is your baby boy—our little Cecil! Oh, 
my husband, kiss me—kiss me once in your sweetest 
way—the old sweet way—it has been so long.” 

Was it real? Ah, let us come away. Who shall say if 
the door were open or shut between this world and the 
forever, or on which shore they wait ? 

Leave the three together thus—a sacred trinity! Life 
or death—which of them means reunion or separation ? 
Which of us here shall say ? 





THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN. 


By O. G. L. 

Last Summer I had occasion to make a pilgrimage to 
what may be termed the Mecca of the voyayer to Nor- 
wegian shores. I have seen the sun at midnight from 
the North Cape, that far-off northernmost point of Eu- 
rope. I have seen it in all its splendor ; no hazy twilight 
posing under false pretenses, but a dazzling sun high in 
the heavens. It would be presumptuous to attempt to 
describe a scene about which Thomas Carlyle, who never 
saw it, I am told, has had his say; but I cannot refrain 
from attempting to express the impressions which it pro- 
duced upon me. The dark lines of bleak rock, stretch- 
ing far on either hand, the intense stillness broken only 
by the shrill cry of the sea-gull, the entire absence of any 
human life, all tended to produce an effect weird and 
unique in the extreme. 

But I must not anticipate. From Trondhjem, Norway, 
to the North Cape, is a journey of four days, made br 
steamer through the numerous fjords and inlets which 
abound on the west coast. On this journey it had been 
my object to write a few remarks. 





That was why Elizabeth had come to him now, in the 





With the sole exception of Archangel, Trondhjem is 
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the most populous and important town in so high a lati- | 
tude as 63° 24’, From this town we departed at mid- 
night, on the 18th of July last, for the North Cape, in the 
steamer Sirius, of about 1,000 tons burden. The course 
lies along the northwest coast, and carries the traveler 
through an apparently endless succession of straits, dotted 
with numberless rocky islets. Views of great interest and 
beauty are always to be seen, and here and there scenes 
and objects of exceptional interest occur. Formerly it 
was very rare indeed that a vessel threaded its way from 
Trondhjem to the North; but during the past two or 
three years the number of tourists have increased to such 
an extent that two steamship companies, for six weeks in 
the year, fit up their newest and most commodious ves- 
sels for the accommodation of those who wish to see the 
North Cape and the intervening scenery. The first ob- 
ject that demands our especial attention is Torghatten, s 
mountain on an island with a hole running through it. 
This hole is nothing more or less than a natural tunnel. | 


Let us call it X°. As is customary when crossing the 
Equator, flags were raised and cannons fired, while we 
cheered our captain and the officers of the ship. 

We reached Tromsoée, a straggling village, at about nine 
A. M. the following morning, and here we stopped to visit 
a Lapp encampment situated near by. If looks betray 
the man, the Lapp is certainly a most curious creature. 
Accustomed as their race has always been to a nomadic 
life, with no home save the portable tent, the traces of 
the hardships and personal privations which they have 
endured for centuries are visible in the Lapp of to-day. 
He is dwarfish in stature, few exceeding five feet in 
height. In countenance he is prematurely aged and wrin- 
kled. The children look like patriarchs, and the men 
might easily be mistaken for children, were it not for the 
grave and worn cast of face which they invariably ex- 
hibit. One characteristic that cannot escape the notice 
of a tourist is their general uncleanliness, besides which, 
they smell very strongly of undressed reindeer-skin. The 





HAMMERFEST. 


Afar off, from the deck of the steamer, it appears to be a 
very small aperture, through which it is possible to see 
the light : As I heard one old lady say to her companion, 
as they stood near me, ‘‘ See, Martha, the hole stretches 
out on the other side.” On landing, the tunnel is found 
to be of no mean dimensions, being from sixty to a hun- 
dred feet high. The view, looking through the cavern, 
is extremely fine. 
inquire what has been the origin of this great fissure. 
have heard that there is no generally accepted scientific 
theory about it. Of course it has a legend to account for 
its existence—a long story about a giantess who possessed 
the gift of petrifaction, and who turned her faithless lover 
into this shapeless mass. But be that as it may, it is cer- 
tainly a most interesting and curious phenomenon, On 
Thursday, the third day after our leaving Trondhjem, we 
crossed the Arctic Circle in latitude 66° 30’. 
feel much colder on the one side than on the other, so far 
as I noticed. One fellow-passenger, however, solemnly 
affirmed that the thermometer had dropped — degrees at 
the moment of crossing. I refrain from exposing him. 


As we walk through, we cannot but | 


I / 


It did not | 


| reindeer is the Lapp’s treasure. Whilst it lives, it is use- 
| ful for its milk; when old, it is slain and its meat de- 
voured (that is the only word for it). More than this, 
they use the skin, from which to make nearly all their 
clothing, and they carve trinkets out of the horns and 
bones to sell to travelers. At any rate, they cannot be 
accused of a tendency to wastefulness. One of their ec- 
centricities is the Lapp cradle. The baby is strapped 
firmly in its diminutive resting-place, which is hollowed 
out of the trunk of a tree, or made of loose pieces of 
bark. Then the whole is hung up, say on the bough of a 
tree, while the mother employs herself with her domestic 
duties. Seeing a baby in its cradle, thus suspended, I 
took it up, and tried to rock it (the baby) asleep. It 
takes two to make a bargain, however, and the baby 
began to cry furiously. Thereupon a little Lapp girl 
came up, and taking the cradle, she rocked it from side 
to side over some sharp stones. The desired effect was 
produced. The baby was soon ‘‘in the arms of Mor- 
pheus.” 


| From Tromsée to the terminus of our journey the land- 
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scape grows bleaker and bleaker. Trees and other foli- 
aze become rare, while the great dark rocks stand out in 
bold relief, like the weird and awful figures of Egyptian 
sphinxes, guardians of the way. The scene possesses a 
stillness and a majestic grandeur, impressing one with 
awe. Sometimes, indeed, this feeling amounts to a de- 
pression of spirits; but, though it may seem morbid to 
say so, it is a depression that one loves to revel in. It is 
at about this point of our journey that the ‘‘ sublime” 
Riifsund is passed. For nearly two hours we steamed 
through this narrow, winding passage. The waterway is 
very rarrow, and the cliffs on either side rise abruptly. 
The charm of the scene lies in its variety and complete- 
ness. In whatever direction the eye turns, it rests upon 
wonderful masses of mountain-peaks in all conceivable 
shapes, capped with the dazzling snow. The steamer 
sails through the smooth, clear water. At intervals along 
the shore, wherever a little level space can be found, the 
fishermen have built their lonely huts. They seem but a 
hundred yards distant, but in all mountain districts of 
Norway it is most difficult to estimate distances correctly. 
The atmosphere is so clear, that an eye accustomed to 
jadge distances in an English atmosphere is constantly 
at fault. Even after considerable experience, it is hard 
to believe that some cliff is ten miles off, when it appears, 
at most, to be three. I remember one day, as I sat on 
the deck of the steamer watching an eagle, which was 
directing its flight toward the flat face of a high preci- 
pice, The shore, as I thought, was near, and every mo- 
ment I expected to see the bird alight, but on it flew to- 
ward the cliff, and it was only just before losing sight of 
it that I observed it fold its wings and settle. It is only 
the experience of cases such as this, and the logic of fact, 
that convince the skeptical. ; 

On the third day, Hammerfest, the most northern town 
in the world, is reached. Arriving there at eight o’clock 
in the morning, we cast anchor in the harbor, in which a 
number of fishing-boats, mostly Russian, from Archangel 
and the White Sea, were congregated. I determined to 
go ashore early and explore this far-removed so-called 
“town.” It consisted mainly of one long, straggling 
street, following the windings of the shore, and has a 
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picturesque appearance from the harbor. Half a cen- 
tury since, it had but forty-four inhabitants. Now it 
can boast of 1,200. How so many people could decide, 
unless forced by circumstances, to live in such a place 
as Hammerfest, is beyond my comprehension. The fact 
that it is the most northern town in the world is, assur- 
edly, the most romantic thing about it. On arriving on 
shore, we soon descend from the ideal to the real. The 
smell of codfish in all forms is as omnipresent as it is 
offensive. It is almost impossible to escape it. One pe- 
culiarity immediately noticed is the fact that the houses 
have grass sown on their roofs, which thrives by reason 
of the heat given off from the inside of the house. With 
us, the expression ‘‘ He sleeps with the grass above his 
head,” is equivalent to saying that he lies in his grave ; 
but here it only means that he reposes beneath the verd- 
ant roof of his daily home. The houses, almost without 
exception, are one story high and built of wood, and I 
have seen as many as twenty-six trees growing on a roof. 
It is not uncommon, too, to pasture a kid or some other 
small animal on this out-of-the-way back-garden. This, 
however, is a custom not characteristic of Hammerfest 
alone, but of the whole of Northern Norway. Wandering 
on, I was struck by a sign that told me I was at the door 
of ‘‘The Hotel of the North Pole.” I determined to go 
in and get a cup of coffee if possible, as it was very bleak 
and cold. The door was open, and entering, I soon found 
that no one was around. A room on the right was hung 
with furs and Lapp costumes for sale. It evidently served 
as a bedroom as well, so I tried the room on the left, on 
the door of which was marked the word ‘‘Spisestue.” 
This word I knew meant something connected with eat- 
ing, so I boldly opened the door. As I did so, four noisy, 
brawling children, who were at play therein, tumbled 
pell-mell into the room beyond, and left me master of 
the situation. A small table, the only one in the room, 
lay upturned on the floor, while the dirty tablecloth was 
stretched ucross the legs as a canopy. Few customers, 
I imagine from appearances, came to this ‘‘ hotel.” At 
length I rapped up au old woman, and asked for some 
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coffee in the choicest Norwegian at my command. I was 
given something that suggested, as I thought, cod-liver | 
oil. But I had the sauce of the Spartans, and it was to 
me as acceptable as the best Parisian. Truly, hotels in 
such a place as Hammerfest are very primitive. Many 
Arctic explorers have touched here on their way to the 
regions of the North Pole. It was here that Sir Edward 
Sabine conducted some of his experiments on the pendu- 
lum in 1823 ; and there stands on a conspicuous hill near 
the harbor a moni.ment erected in commemoration of the 
measurement of tae degrees of latitude between Ismail, 
near the mouth of the Danube, and Hammerfest. As 
surely as the sun is perpetually with them for over two 
months in the Summer season, are they without its light 
throngh the Winter months. But the Winter, though 
long and dreary, has no terrors for the jolly Hammer- 
fester. All the traders and shopkeepers form a united 
aristocracy, and rarely a night passes without a feast, a 
The day when the sun reap- 
pears is one of general rejoicing. The first who sees the 
great luminary proclaims it with a loud voice, and every 
one rushes into the street to exchange congratulations 


dance or a drinking-bout. 


with his neighbors. 

The scenery beyond Hammerfest becomes less impos- 
ing, but more drear. It was soon after leaving the town 
that we came upon a beautiful sight, one of the many 
natural the Arctic Circle. This was the 
Svaerholtkinbben, or Great Bird Rock, a huge cliff about 
1,200 feet high and half a mile in length, which, from 
time immemorial, has been the of innumerable 
gulls, and other sea-fowl. On all the ledges and crevices 
of the rock these birds build their nests. As the steamer 
sails abreast the cliff thousands are seen flying about, or 
sitting in long lines upon the ridges of the rocks. The 
face of the precipice is literally white with the myriads 
of birds. Whien directly opposite the centre of their 
haunt, a cannon is fired, and almost instantly a cloud of 
gulls, numbering tens of thousands, fly slowly seaward. 
Again and again may the gun be fired with the same re 
sult. The supply seems inexhaustible. 

To the northwest of the Bird Rock is the North Cape, 
the terminus of our journey, which we reached at nine 
P.M. on our fourth day from Trondhjem, The sun was 
shining brightly, and everything seemed propitious for a 
pleasant night on the summit. The Cape itself dwells 
in my memory as a great wedged-shaped rock, cleft in 
the middle, and in height about 1,000 feet. The north 
face is a perpendicular precipice, and the ascent is made 
from the south side, Our ship’s company, about ninety 
strong, of whom only one had visited the spot before, 
It occupied about an hour and a quar- 
ter, being somewhat steep in parts. A rope, supported 
by stakes, shows the easiest way to the top, and when 
the cliff is surmounted it is a short walk over the table- 
land to the north face. Here a column of red granite 
is erected in commemoration of a visit made to the place 
in 1873, by Oscar IL, the present King of Norway and 
Sweden. We behaved as gatherings on such occasions 
generally do. We sang ‘God Save the Queen,” ‘‘ My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee,” and ‘Auld Lang Syne.” We 
cheered Her Majesty Queen Victoria, the President of 


curiosities of 


resort 


made the ascent. 


| of May to the 31st of July. 





the United States, the King of Norway, and the captain 


to innumerable worthies in the best of champagne. 


the echoes amongst the surrounding rocks. The sun 
continued strong and dazzling, while sinking slowly. 


It | 


imperceptibly rose, and it was morning. This phenome- 
non can be observed from the North Cape from the 12th 
It is a strange feeling to 
stand afar off on that northern spot, with all Europe, and 
its dissensions and troubles, behind, and in front, the un- 
explored regions of the Polar Sea, while above shines the 
bright midnight sun. Carlyle revels in the thought thst 
‘he stood feeling that all Europe besides slept, while ho 
was in the power that was to wake it.” I saw the sun at 
midnight twice, and the first time, though not at the 
North impressed me the more vividly. Such a 
combination of colors, if presented by a painter to the 
uninitiated eye, would-not be accepted as true. On each 
side of the sun, ranged in descending order, were the 
characteristic colors of morning and evening. On the 
left, as we face it, are red and purple in shades innumer- 
able, forming, as it were, a sunset of exceptional beauty. 
On the right are the bright gray and yellow lights of 
morning, and the great mellow sun lies between. Sel- 
dom, I think, is a view of sunrise and sunset in unison 
obtained. Once seen, it is a sight never to be forgotten. 


mt 
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SONNET TO A YOUNG LADY. 
TuHE startled, ambushed nightingales despair 

To match those notes, so tender, sweet and low, 

That, poured through lips where Cupid lays his bow, 
Had made thee loved e’en hadst thou been less fair, 
What need hast thou with gems to deck thy hair, 

Of aught of wealth Goleonda’s mines bestow, 

Rubies or pearls rash divers seek below !— 

Thou canst in nobler wise thy worth declare. 

Oft shall thy votary in his cloistered cell, 
In deep research of Nature’s secret clew, 

Pause, to bid Memory, with her magie spell, 
Bring back thy face and sweet girl-form to view, 
And in fond fancy hear thy voice anew 

Till life to gladness breathes its last farewell, 


AMERICAN BALLAD-WRITERS. 
By WaAttrer EpGar M‘Cann, 

Every country has its popular songs, which seem to 
illustratet he spirit of the people, and their ways and 
modes of thought, as much as anything connected with 
them, and which seem also to come directly from their 
hearts. These songs are of all kinds—warlike, humor- 
ous and tender ; uncouth sometimes, when measured by 
the rule of the strict artificer of verse, but with a fire, 
beauty and delicacy of thought and utterance whic’: 
place them above mere verbal criticism. 

We call these songs ballads, although the term balla 
meant originally something quite different—a poem fo: 
the dance, and hence our word ballet. . Later, this form 
of composition came to signify epic and poetic narratives, 
sonnets and madrigals. Still, the process of change of 
signification widened and went on, and those wonderful 
and stirring lyrics, the English and Scotch ballads, were 
reached. In many respects these are the most perfect 
specimens of their class, and famous writers, like Scott 
and Macaulay, have made great collections of specimens 
which they have found endless delight in studying. And 


| a great deal of history is to be gathered from these rude, 
and officers of the Sirius, who had skillfully guided the | 
ship through so many intricate channels, and we drank | 
Ex- | 
actly at midnight, the ship’s cannons, far below, awoke | 


but spirited, poems, for in them the people often em- 
balmed the memory of all kinds of interesting events—of 
war and the chase and love—but generally those are the 
most beautiful which tell some humble domestic story. 
The ballad is of most ancient character, and something 
resembling it in form and character is to be found as far 


did not set, but approaching near to the horizon, it then | back almost as wo may go. It was, no doubt, the earliest 
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style of metrical composition, a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for, as it is the most convenient. No theme 
comes amiss, and there is no restriction as to length, 
and thus an almost endless variety of subjects has been 
treated. 

The ancients ballad was, however, too stately, and the 
specimens which approach nearest the modern ideal are 
the songs of Anacreon. In these compositions there is 
something of the simplicity, lightness and grace which 
characterize the ballad as we know it. 

No ballad-poetry is as interesting as the English, and 
it is even more so than that of Scotland. The earliest 
specimens are those which treat of love and chivalry. 
Then we come to legends and strange stories of popu- 
lar life; and finally, to the relation of criminal deeds. 
There are the curious elegies and laments which com- 
memorated murders and executions, which were sold in 
the streets and around scaffolds. To the nobler form 
belong the stories of Fair Rosamond, ete. In London 
there are yet ballad- hawkers who go about chanting 
their doleful ditties, and it is not many years since popu- 
lar songs were sold through the streets in New York—in 
size and appearance resembling handbills, and disposed 
of for a cent, the immemorial price. 

The popular song or piece of music which strikes the 
fancy of the multitude is a peculiar and interesting ob- 
ject of study. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has described how 
oddly a composition of his, ‘‘ The Loved and Lost,” came 
into favor, and was sung and performed everywhere. 
This piece was first mentioned by title in a story he 
wrote. There was no such waltz, but his story turned on 
an imaginary composition of the kind—the last waltz of a 
ball, supposed to be one of those pathetic airs which are 
heard in the small hours at the conclusion of a ball. A 
man had met a young girl, some years before, at such a 
ball, and during this waltz had declared his affection. 
Events, however, had interposed and parted the lovers. 
Some years pass by, and he returns. One night he is 
accidentally at another ball, looking on sadly at the danc- 
ing, when this very waltz, played again, brings him to 
the’ old scene. He meets the girl once more, and they 
are reunited. The whole value and point of the story is in 
the vivid description of the waltz, which was a remarka- 
bly clever piece of word-painting. 

The story having gone forth, everybody who read it 
believed that such a waltz as ‘‘ Loved and Lost” existed, 
and the music-sellers were overwhelmed with orders for 
copies, which, as was natural, could not be supplied. It 
was suggested to the author that he compose a waltz and 
publish it under this title. 

He did so, taking an old and forgotten air, which he 
shaped and trimmed and rearranged, and this duly went 
forth as the waltz ‘Loved and Lost.” It was at once 
arranged for a stringed orchestra, next for the military 
bands, and next as a duet, @ quatre mains, and next in 
easy fashion for the juveniles. Then, so great was the 
popularity of the piece, it was necessary to write words 
for a vocal arrangement. 

Recently the song was sung at the Brighton Aquarium. 
In short, says the author, the arrangements, in all shapes 
and forms, filla very respectable volume. Bnt what strain 
was more refreshing than the first grind on the organ, 
coming round the street - corner ; or, later, its regular 
performance by the German bands, and by the grand 
orchestra at the Covent Garden concerts? Yet all this 
could be referred to the story itself, which was like the 
whirl of a waltz—dreamy and romantic and sad. When 
results were reckoned up, some sixty or seventy thousand 
copies had been disposed of. 








Such is Mr. Fitzgerald’s story, and many ballads have 
grown into favor in something of the same way. 

Stephen Collins Foster is the most notable of American 
ballad-writers, and it was he who first caught the form 
and spirit of the negro song. Through his verses there 
breathes the sweet and plaintive atmosphere of the old 
plantation. The capacity of the negro for music has 
long been recognized. He will leave the most absorb- 
ing occupation to listen to melody. In a Southern city 
it is amusing to see the rush of colored inhabitants to 
a street in which a band is passing, and how—men and 
women—they fall in line and march with it to the end 
of its route. No thought of duty is sufficient to turn 
them back ; the spell of the lofty instruments is irre- 
sistible. 

In the old times, in the cotton-fields, on the steamboat- 
wharves, in the quarters, and wherever else it was possi- 
ble to have music, it was heard. The instruments were 
the violin and the banjo, but generally there was nothing 
except the voices. 

The negro songs have been much written about since 
the war, and books have been published giving those that 
were original and to the manner born, and these rude 
compositions are curious and fantastic. The religious 
melodies are particularly so, full of feeling and sadness, 
and a genuine piety. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born in Pittsburgh, July 
4th, 1826, and displayed a fondness for music early in 
life. At twelve years old he taught himself to play on 
the flageolet, banjo and guitar, and began to compose 
songs. His first published ballad was, ‘‘Open Thy Lat- 
tice, Love,” which was issued in Baltimore in the year 
1842. His method of composition was, first to write the 
words, and then hum them over until he found notes that 
would express them properly. The story of how he came 
to write ‘‘Old Folks at Home” is interesting. One night 
he attended a musical performance in Baltimore, and was 
quite carried away by the rude plantation music, or, 
rather, the imitation of it, then popular. It was in the 
early days of that style of entertainment. As he walked 
home he struck the first notes in his mind of the pretty 
melody which has made his name immortal. Christy’s 
Minstrels were then famous, with George Christy at the 
head. He and, alas! the great Daddy Rice, and all the 
other noted pioneers in this field, are now quite forgotten. 
The Christys are said to have given Foster $500 for the 
privilege of singing ‘‘ Old Folks at Home” in public, and 
he made large sums by his other compositions. The pop- 
ularity of his works can scarcely be credited. In parlors 
and at concerts, in the theatres, everywhere, they were 
sung. So sweet and keguiling were they, that the most 
eminent vocalists did not disdain to take them up, and 
the simple and homely words were translated into many 
foreign languages. 

Foster’s most successful ballads were, ‘‘ Old Dog Tray,” 
‘*O Susannah !” “‘ Uncle Ned,” ‘* Nellie Bly,” ‘‘ Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” ‘‘ Willie, We Have Missed You,” ‘Old 
Folks at Home,” and the more ambitious work, ‘‘ Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” He is said to have 
written, altogether, some three hundred of these songs, 
at least one-fourth of which were negro ditties. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies were printed. He was a 
man of quite wide general culture, and spoke several lan- 
guages, but he was of a modest and sensitive disposition. 
In the latter part of his life he grew somewhat improvi- 
dent, and his life was clouded toward the close. He 
would write and sell for a few dollars a song that brought 
a large sum to its purchaser. His death took place under 
very sad circumstances, 
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There is a grotesque humor in the negro song, and it | turn down a little romantic woodland pass, not far from 


is striking to note the observation of nature and of ani- | Bloomingdale. 


mals and plants and trees which is indicated in the rude 
verses, The race being unable to read and write, and 
heving no one to teach them, were thrown upon their 


own resources, and went directly to nature. An immense 
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storehouse of varied information of a certain sort was 
gathered up in the quarters, and some of it was undoubt- 
edly very valuable. The old medical recipes of the wise 
**mammies ” had a virtue sometimes not to be found in 
the resources of the learned and fashionable physician ; 
and many a ‘‘ misery " was more quickly cured with herb- 
tea or a poultice than could have been done by a pompous 
Latin prescription. Gifted weather-prophets, too, were 
those suppressed but watchful people, noting the as- 
pect of the sky and woods, and the behavior of bird and 
beast. 

The love of singing was inborn with the negro, and was 
cultivated for the sake of the relief that music gives from 
reelancholy thoughts. There can be no doubt that he 
dwelt much on ‘‘the good time coming,” which meant 
either freedom here, or happiness and rest in the endless 
hereafter. His hope and trust carried him through a 
great deal of suffering. Thus, throughout all the hymns 
and melodies of the plantation there breathe sadness 
and suffering, and the thought of a release for which one 
must have patience and wait. 

An American ballad that possesses glow, sensibility 
and force of expression is ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
by George P. Morris. Here the subject had much to do 
with the popularity of the song. In regard to Foster's 
compositions, there were various reasons for their popu- 
larity. They were simple and unaffected, and in the 
music there was a touching sweetness ; and no great vo- 
cal ability was required to sing them effectively. They 
were admirably suited to the piano and to parlor per- 
formance, and years ago these plantation melodies helped 
forward much love-making and courtship. 

*“Woodman, Spare that Tree,” is a bolder flight. 


written : “‘ Riding out of town a few days since, in com- 


‘Your object ?’ inquired I. ‘ Merely to 
look once more at an old tree planted by my grand- 
father near a cottage that was once my father’s.’ ‘The 
place is yours, then ?’ said I. ‘No; my poor mother sold 
it’-- and I observed a slight quiver of the lip at the recol- 
lection. ‘Dear mother !’ resumed my companion ; ‘ we 
passed many, many happy days in that old cottage—all 
are gone!’ After a moment’s pause, he added: ‘ Don’t 
think me foolish. I don’t know how it is—I never ride 
out but I turn down this lane to look at that old tree. 1 
have a thousand recollections about it, and I always greet 
it as a familiar and well-remembered friend. In the by- 
gone summer-time it was a friend indeed. Its leaves are 
all off now, so you won't see it to advantage, for it is a 
glorious old fellow in Summer—but [I like it full as well 
in winter-time.’ These words were scarcely uttered, when 
my companion cried out, ‘There it is!’ Near the tree 
stood an old man, with his coat off, sharpening an ax. He 
was the occupant of the cottage. ‘What do you intend 
doing ? asked my friend, in great anxiety. ‘What is 
that to you ?’ was the blunt reply. ‘You are not going 
to cut down that tree, surely ? ‘Yes, I am, though,’ 
said the woodman. ‘ What for ? inquired my compan- 
ion, almost choked with emotion. ‘This tree so near 
the house is unhealthy, and besides, I néed it for fire- 
wood.’ My friend immediately offered him ten dollars to 
let the tree stand, which he agreed to, and a bond was 
drawn up to that effect.” ‘The melody to the ballad was 
composed by Henry Russell. 

George P. Morris was a journalist and writer, and was 
for a long time associated with N. P. Willis, with whom 
he conducted the Mirror and the Home Journal. Samuel 
Woodworth, who wrote the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,” was 
also for a time one of the firm. Morris was a Phila- 
delphian by birth, but he lived altogether in New York, 
and died here in 1864. 

It was said of Longfellow’s poetry that it was curious 
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| to note how often the word ‘‘ old” occurred in it, and it 
George P. Morris has graphically told how it came to be | 


was also characteristic, as he so dearly loved that which 
was antique and picturesque. There is a peculiar recur- 


pany with a friend who was once the expectant heir of | rence of the same word in the titles of popular ballads. 


one of the largest estates in America, he invited me to 


| We have ‘“‘Old Dog Tray,” ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
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* The Old Armehuair,” ‘“‘ Old Kentucky Home,” and ‘‘ Old 
Folks at Home,” and all these are pathetic compositions. 

‘*The Old Oaken Bucket” has been pronounced one of 
the sweetest poems in any language. Various stories are 
told concerning its origin, the one generally accepted 
being that Samuel Woodworth, the author, drank, one 
exceedingly warm day, at a pump in the street. He ex- 
pressed to his wife how much refreshment the water gave 
him, saying: ‘‘ It was almost as delightful as the water I 
drank from the old oaken bucket at the well of the farm- 
house where I spent my boyhood.” ‘That is your cue 
for a poem,” cried his wife—‘‘ ‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’ ” 
And taking the hint, his fancy immediately began to 
work, and he wrote the verses at a sitting. 

Woodworth was quite a gifted man, and wrote a great 
deal for the publications of his day; but he was im- 
provident, and led a life of uncertainty and vicissitude. 
But he had a happy and careless disposition, and seemed 
little troubled about the future. He has been called the 
American Oliver Goldsmith. 

‘The Old Armehair”’ has 
been sung in so many Ameri- 
can homes that it might come 
in the category of American 
ballads ; but the author, Eliza 
Cook, was born in London, in 
1817. The idea of the song 
was suggested by the chair 
made vacant by the death of 
her mother. She wrote a 
great deal, and with the re- 
ward of her industry bought 
a pretty cottage, where Mrs. 
Francis 8. Osgood visited her. 
Says Mrs. Osgood : ‘She is 
just what her noble poetry 
would lead you to imagine—a 
frank, brave and warm-hearted 
girl, about twenty years of 
age, rather stout and sturdy- 
looking, with a face not hand- 
some, but very intelligent. 
Her hair is black and very 
luxuriant ; her eyes are gray 
and full of expression.” 

“Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,” is a beautiful song, 
tender and unaffected, as a poem of this character should 
be. It is one of those popular compositions about which 
there have been strange and vehement disputes as to the 
authorship. It seems that an incredible audacity would 
be needed to inspire one to claim the brain-work of an- 
other, and yet this sort of dishonesty is by no means 
uncommon, as some writers now living could affirm. 
There is no room for question, however, that Elizabeth 
Akers Allen (Florence Perey, as she was known in the 
magazines) wrote ‘‘ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.” 


which she received five dollars, by way of honorarium. 
Mrs. Allen was born in Maine, in 1832, and her first hus- 
band was Paul Akers, the sculptor. Afterward she mar- 
ried E, M. Allen, of New York. 

When the United States had a navy and a reputable 
maritime commerce, and when the memory of her achieve- 
ments at sea was fresh in every patriotic mind, songs of 
the ocean were immensely popular. Then it was that the 
nautical drama flourished,’and the popular theatrical 
stars thought it not beneath their dignity to play Jack 
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She | 
was inspired with the idea while traveling in Italy, and 
sent the manuscript to an American publication, from | 








Tar. There were crowds of afterpieces cf the ‘‘ Black- 
eyed Susan” order, in which a sailor was the hero, and 
sea-stories of the Captain Marryat order enjoyed a tre- 
mendous vogue. 

That fine old basso song, from the performance of 
which so many stars of the concert platform have won 
applause, ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” was 
written by Emma Willard.. During the year 1832 she 
composed the words while on her way home from Eu- 
rope. The Duc de Choiseul was aboard, and hearing her 
recite part of it, urged her not to leave it uncompleted, 
and she was prevailed upon to finish it. He set the 
words to music, but his version was not as impressive as 
that with which we are now familiar. The song is a 


| great favorite with basso profundos, and with the inter- 


locutor, or middle-man, of minstrel troupes. Upon this 
poem rests the fame of Miss Willard. Everything else 
she wrote was stilted and antiquated to a degree. 

Another fine ballad of the sea is ‘‘ Life on the Ocean 

Wave,” by Epes Sargent, who 

composed it expressly for the 
* famous Henry Russell. The 

idea was suggested, one 
bright, breezy morning, while 

Mr. Sargent was walking on 

the Battery, in New York, 

looking out at the ships. The 
author, who was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, lived to be quite 

an old man, dying in 1880, 

and his writings were at one 

time very popular. 

‘**Home, Sweet Home,” we 
must not forget to mention 
—the work of John Howard 
Payne, whose sad life-story is 
too well known to need tell- 
ing anew ; ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
‘* The Star-spangled Banner,”’ 
and ‘*My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” are specimens of pa- 
triotic popular songs. 

During the Civil War cer- 
tain ballads achieved an extra- 
ordinary popularity, among 
whigh may be mentioned : 
‘*Tenting on the Cld Camp 

Ground,” a majestic and sweet composition. It was writ- 
ten by Walter Kittredge, a New Englander, born in 1832. 
He gave ballad concerts, professionally, at first alone, and 
afterward with the noted Hutchinson family. He was 
drafted in 1862, and while preparing to go to the front, 
composed the words and music of this impressive song, 
which immediately sprang into immense popularity. 

‘©All Quiet Along the Potomac To-night” is one of 
those poems to which we have referred, whose authorship 
is disputed ; but it is generally credited to Ethel Lynn 
Beers. 

Fortunately for the fame of Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
there is no dispute about the authorship of that quaint 
old ballad, ‘‘Ben Bolt.” He wrote it in 1842, to oblige 
N. P. Willis, and it became popular through a drama, 


‘called ‘*‘ The Battle of Buena Vista,” in which it was first 


sung. Soon it was heard everywhere—in theatres, par- 
lors, concert-rooms, and even upon church-organs. Fi- 


nally a play was made from it, and afterward a novel. 
Ballad-writing is much more ambitious musical work 
now than it was in those days. 

8. O. Emerson wrote a number of popular songs, 
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among them, **We are Coming, Father Abraham,” and 
**Out in the Cold World.” George F. Root stirred all 
hearts in the North, during the Civil War, with ‘‘ The 
Battle Cry of Freedom” and ‘ Tramp, Tramp !” and he 
a'so wrote ‘* Hazel Dell” and ‘‘ There’s Music in the 
Air.” Henry C. Work was the author of ‘‘ Marching 
Threugh Georgia,” ‘‘ Come Home, Father,” and ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s Clock.” H. P. Danks gave to the world the 
tender ‘‘ Silver Threads Among the Gold,” and Stephen 
Winner was the composer of ‘‘ What is Home Without a 
Mother ?” and ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird.” There 
have been few more popular writers of this kind of music 
than J. R. Thomas, who was the author of ‘‘ The Cottage 
by the Sea,” ‘“‘ Happy Be Thy Dreams,” and ‘‘’Tis But a 
Little Faded Flower.” 

None of these works are of a high order, but they serve 
to illustrate the fact that the Americans are a music- 
loving people. The ballads also show the simplicity and 
gentleness of the national character. The songs which 
have found the wilest acceptance were such as dealt with 
tender and domestic themes, and inculcated goodness of 
heart, the virtues of home, kindness to animals, and love 
of country. 





CHURCH ANECDOTES. 

Joun Pavut, a Franciscan friar, tells some worth re- 
peating. At table with company one day a farmer said : 
** Well, I have been married thirty years, and only once 
have my wife and I been of one mind in all those years, 
and that was when the house was on fire and each 
wanted to be the first to escape.” 

A priest had a loud, harsh voice, and when he sang the 
service, or preached, one of the women in the congrega- 
tion wept. He noticed this, and was touched. He thought 
that it was an acknowledgment of the power of his ser- 
mons, or the beauty of his singing, but he was not quite 
sure which. So he asked the woman, one day, why she 
wept when he sang and preached. 

**Oh, father,” she replied, ‘‘I had a beautiful ass that 
served me the last ten years, and it died a month ago ; 
and your voice and face reminded me so of it, that I can- 
not help crying.” 

To show how we are inclined to let appeals to the con- 
science glide off ourselves, he tells another story of a 
great preacher who was discoursing on usury with won- 
derful force and thrilling power. After the sermon, a 
usurer came to him and put some money in his hand, 
and said: ‘‘ Preach away against that hateful sin of 
usury. Give it the usurers hot and strong.” 

** But,” exclaimed the astonished preacher, ‘‘ you are a 
usurer yourself.” 

** Yes,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ but there is so much competi- 
tion in this town. Sting their consciences well, that some 
may give up, and then I shall do a roaring business.” 

Preaching on the absurd and trifling occasions of quar- 
rels, occasions which sometimes cost a life, Pauli tells 
the following amusing story: A Florentine gentleman 
came to Milan, where he saw over a house-door the shield 
and arms of the owner—argent, an ox-head couped at the 
neck, gules. 

“‘Halloo !” shouted the Florentine; ‘‘ that is my coat- 
of-arms ; how dare any dirty Milanese assume it !” 

He rushed into the house and charged the owner with 
having assumed arms that belonged to another. 

**Not atall,” said the Milanese. ‘‘I inherited that coat 
from my ancestors.” 

“Then your ancestors committed a fraud on mine. I 
challenge you to fight to-morrow.” 





On the morrow the two men met in a field. 

** Only one of us two can live,” said the peppery Flor- 
entine. ‘Only one shall bear on his arms—argent, an 
ox’s head, gules.” 

** But,” said the Milanese, ‘‘ mine is a cow’s head.” 

**Oh, a cow’s head, and not an ox’s! Then we need 
not fight; let us kiss and be comrades.” 

An English clergyman adds to our stock of anecdotes 
what follow: If the singing-gallery was a feature in the 
churches of fifty years ago, so was the square, spacious, 
and very comfortable family pew. Such is well described 
by Jane Welsh Carlyle, during her visit to the Bullers at 
Troston Rectory. ‘‘ ‘It is a nice pew, that of ours,’ said 
old Mr. Buller ; ‘it suits me remarkably well ; for being 
so deep, I am not overlooked ; and in virtue of that, I read 
most part of the ‘‘ Femme de Qualité” this mormag. But 
don’t,’ he added, ‘tell Mr. Regy (his son, the rector) 
this.’ I, also,” continued Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘turned the 
depth of the pew to good account. When the sermon 
began, I made myself at the bottom of it a sort of Persian 
couch, out of the praying-cushions, laid off my bonnet, 
and stretched out myself very much at my ease.” 

The poor were formerly accommodated in narrow pews, 
very high and stiff in the back. No wonder a timid child 
remarked that a man in velvet breeches had sat her on a 
pantry-shelf and shut the door. Not so little Johnny, 
who, ‘‘on the promise to be dood,” was taken to church. 
He kept very still till the last prayer, by which time he 
had grown so tired that he got up on the cushion of the 
seat and stood with his back to the pulpit. When the 
lady in the seat behind bowed her head for prayer, 
Johnny thought she was crying, so he leaned over and 
said, in a too-audible whisper, ‘‘ Poor, dear lady, what ee 
matter? Does oo tummy ache ?” 

Very formidable must have been the pew with a lattice 
round it, in which that red-haired vixen, Queen Bess, 
sat to criticise the court preachers. They had to be as 
particular about allusions as the chaplains of Louis XIV. 
**We must all die,” exclaimed the preacher. The King 
frowned fiercely. ‘All, I mean, save your Majesty,” 
added the subtle courtier. 

When a bishop or other cleric made mention of any- 
thing which did not please the vain old woman, the lat- 
tice was rattled with terrible energy and distinctness, to 
the discomfiture of the unfortunate ecclesiastic. Some- 
times she spoke outright, as when the Bishop of St. 
David's ventured upon statistics which the Que-+-n could 
not follow: ‘‘ You keep your arithmetic to yourself : the 
greatest clerks are seldom the wisest men.” 

In Bosley Church, Cheshire, a local landowner, the 
Earl of Harrington, placed a stained-glass window con- 
taining figures of the Virgin and St. John. Some friends 
of mine, being shown over the building, asked the ven- 
erable clerk the subject. ‘‘Thein tur,” said he, ‘are 
meant for Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, but I can’t say as 
they are muich loike.” 

Very doubtful was the compliment which was paid to 
the late Dr. Armstrong, of Burslem. During the sudden 
illness of a neighboring rector, he had come to the rescue. 
The congregation was scanty ; but the eloquence of the 
obliging doctor excited the enthusiasm of the parish 
churchwarden. 

‘‘T am downright sorry, sir, to see you ’fishiating in 
this ’ere poor little place; a much worser gentleman 
would ha’ done, if we could only have found him.” 

Talking of sermons, one cannot help noticing how they 
“hide their diminished heads” until there is little but 
the tail of their old verbosity left. When ponderous 


Samuel Parr had concluded the ’Spital Sermon before 
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George the Third, the latter remarked, “‘I heard some- | 
thing, doctor, in your sermon to-day that I never heard | 
before.” 

‘*May I respectfully ask what that was, your Ma- 
jesty ?” lisped the gratified divine, who was expecting a 
bishopric. 

** Well, doctor, I will tell you: I heard the clock strike 
twice.” 

‘*The only use of sermons,” says Miss Fenwick, ‘‘is to 
make respectable people uncomfortable.” 

This is almost on a par with a lady of last eentury who 
wrote to a titled friend respecting the homely truths 
preached by George Whitefield. ‘Such sentiments may 
do very well for the lower classes : but to tell you and 
me, my dear, that we are vile sinners, is exceedingly im- 
proper, not to say vulgar.” 

The ancient sermon was provocative of sleep; so we 
find, in old Church accounts, a person appointed to keep 
people awake by what is termed ‘‘ bobbing.” Thus in 
1736 the churchwardens of Prestwich, near Manchester, 
resolved ‘‘ That 13s. a year be given to George Grimshaw, 
of Rooden Lane, for ye time being, as well as a. new coat 
(not exceeding twenty shillings) every other year, for his 
trouble and pains in wakening sleepers in ye church, 
whipping out dogs, keeping children quiet and orderly, 
and keeping ye pulpit and church walks clean.” There 
were similar bobbers by bequest at Trysull, Farmcote, 
Acton and Dunchurch. I knew of one parish where Bum- 
ble was armed with a long stick, having a knob at one 
end and a fox’s brush at the other. Should he espy a 
luckless laborer or a charity child nodding assent to the 
*‘ sixthly,” down came his knob with a crack like a gun- 
shot; but when gentility was caught napping, its delicate 
nose was tickled gently by the brush. 

‘‘Nothing,” says Lamont, ‘‘can justify a long sermon. 
If it be a good one, it need not be long ; if it be a bad one, 
it ought not to be long.” 

We hear of striking originality from the pulpit some- 
times. A young Nonconformist was on probation at a 
little Bethel. His subject was the ‘‘ Prodigal Son.” His 
auditory, select and severe, were unmoved by his elo- 
quence for half an hour. He would now touch them with 
his finer fancies ; he would appeal to their tenderest feel- 
ings. ‘‘My dear friends! (with a sigh) the fatted calf! 
Notice ! not one of Pharaoh’s lean and ill-favored kine ; 
not one of five yoke of oxen—great, ugly beasts ; but a 
sweetly pretty, gentle, amiable fatted calf. No doubt 
(added the speaker, with deepening pathos) it had been 
the‘children’s dear little pet for years.” 

A well-known member of a congregation had enlivened 
dull December by bringing home his bride; and the 
ladies were on the tiptoe of expectation, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, to see what she was like. An involuntary 
smile was caused by the text: ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom 
cometh.” By no means diffident was the young lady who 
extracted a promise from her vicar that he would preach 
al appropriate sermon when she appeared at church on 
the Sunday following her marriage. The text was some- 
what a surprise: ‘‘ Yea, and abundance of peace so long 
as the moon endureth.” 

Speaking of marriages, how amusing is the following 
incident: The incumbent of a populous parish in the 
Midlands, who never failed to have publication of numer- 
ous bans, looked for the bans- book as usual after the 
Second Lesson. Feeling well assured of finding it, he 
commenced : ‘I publish the bans of marriage——” An 
awkward pause, during which he looked beneath the 
service- books, ‘‘but could not see my little friend, be- 








cause he was not there.” ‘‘I publish the bans,” he 








repeated, and still fumbling, ‘* between — between 2 
‘*Between the cushion and the seat, sir,’ shouted the 
clerk, looking up and pointing to the place where the 
book had been mislaid. 
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Proressor Minne discusses the effects of earthquakes 
on animals. The records of most great earthquakes refer 
to the consternation of dogs, horses, cattle and other do- 
mestic animals. Fish also are frequently affected. In 
the London earthquake of 1749, roach and other fish in a 
canal showed evident signs of confusion and fright ; and 
sometimes after an earthquake fish rise to the surface 
dead and dying. During the Tokio earthquake of 1880, 
cats inside a house ran about trying to escape, foxes 
barked, and horses tried to kick down the boards confin- 
ing them to their stables. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that animals know something unusual and terrify- 
ing is taking place. More interesting than these are the 
observations showing that animals are agitated just before 
an earthquake. Ponies have been known to prance about 
their stalls, pheasants to scream, and frogs to cease croak- 
ing suddenly a little time before a shock, as if aware of 
its coming. The Japanese say that moles show their 
agitation by burrowing. Geese, pigs and dogs appear 
more sensitive in this respect than other animals. After 
the great Calabrian earthquake, it is said that the neighing 
of a horse, the braying of an ass, or the cackle of a goose, 
was sufficient to cause the inhabitants to fly from their 
houses in expectation of a shock. Many birds are said 
to show their uneasiness before an earthquake by hiding 
their heads under their wings and behaving in an un- 
usual manner. At the time of the Calabrian shock little 
fish, like sand-eels (Cirricelli), which are usually buried in 
the sand, came to the top and were caught in multitudes. 
In South America certain quadrupeds, such as dogs, cats 
and jerboas are believed by the people to give warning of 
coming danger by their restlessness ; sometimes immense 
flocks of sea-birds fly inland before an earthquake, as if 
alarmed by the commencement of some suboceanic dis- 
turbance. Before the shock of 1835, in Chili, all the dogs 
are said to have escaped from the City of Talcahuano, The 
explanation offered by Professor Milne of this apparent 
prescience is that some animals are sensitive to the small 
tremors which precede nearly, all earthquakes. He has 
himself felt them some seconds before the actual earth- 
quake came. The alarm of intelligent animals would 
then [be the result of their own experience, which has 
taught them that small tremors are premonitory of move- 
ments more alarming. Signs of alarm days before an 
earthquake are probably accidental ; but sometimes, in 
volcanic districts, gases have emanated from the ground 
prior to earthquakes, and have poisoned animals. In one 
case large numbers of fish were killed in this way in the 
Tiber ; and at Follonica, on the morning of April 6, 1874, 
‘the streets and roads were covered with dead rats and 
mice. In fact, it seemed as if it had rained rats. The 
only explanation of the strange phenomenon was that 
these animals had been destroyed by emanations of car- 
bon dioxide.” 








Ir is best to strive to cultivate an interest in simple, 
innocent and inexpensive pleasures. We may thus aid 
in diffusing that spirit of contentment which is of itself 
rich and a permanent possession. 

. Scarcety will you find any one so bad but he desires 
the credit of being good. 
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IRMA. 


A FRANCO-RUSSIAN 


STORY. 


3y LAWRENCE GORDON, 


CHAPTER 


THERE was silence for a moment. No sound was heard 
but the quick breathing of Olga, who, though now deadly 
pale, never for an instant removed her eyes from the 
grave face of the young man before her. Not an eyelid 
quivered, not a muscle moved in her face, which had 
grown as rigid as though suddenly turned into marble. 
At last a sort of spasm crossed her features, her mouth 
trembled for an instant, and the white hand hanging by 
her side was clasped and unclasped nervously. Then, as 
though she were forcing her features to obey her will, a 
faint smile parted her lips, and she said, with a long- 
drawn breath : 

‘‘Ah, the mystery is being solved! She raised her 
head haughtily. ‘‘ You have heard that I was—the mis- 
tress of Prince Schuvaloff before I became his wife, have 
you not ?” 

Philippe bowed in silence. 

‘This, then, is the reason why I have been so cruelly 
humiliated to-day.” Her manner became intensely bitter, 
and she went on. ‘‘So you, to whom the salary you re- 
ceive for your daily duties is actually necessary, would 
refuse to marry me because of this fact ?”’, 

All her usual audacity had returned, and her scornful 
laugh rang out. 

Philippe folded his arms, looked steadily into the 
beautiful, haughty face, then said, quietly : 

“Since you insist upon the truth, you shall hear it. 
Though, as you have reminded me, I belong to an im- 
poverished family, and am but an attaché to the French 
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XVIII. 

Embassy, the women of my race have ever been virtuous. 
I could not wrong their memory, nor insult my motber, 
whose spotless purity is more precious in my eyes than 
all the wealth of the universe would be, by presenting 
to her as a daughter one whose character was less stain- 
less than her own.” He contipued gently, averting his 
eyes from her face. ‘‘ Forgive me for the pain I have 
been forced to inflict upon you, and let us forget all that 
has happened to-day.” 

Olga’s haughty face darkened with hatred. 

‘* Forgive !— forget !” said she, with cuyling lip and 
flashing eye. ‘‘I shall never forgive you for thus cruelly 
humiliating me—never forget while I live the debt I owe 
you! Henceforth, look upon me as your enemy ! Know 
that I shall live but to be revenged upon you! I will 
blight and desolate your life, and make you curse the 
day in which you turned a woman’s love into the dead- 
liest hate !” 

As she paused breathlessly a step was heard. Both she 
and Philippe turned quickly in the direction of the 
sound, and saw, standing near the door, a stately, white- 
haired old gentleman, who was looking at Olga in amaze- 
ment. 

“The duke !”” exclaimed Philippe, and he took a step 
toward him. 

At the sound of his name the old gentleman hastened 
forward, saying : 

‘*My dear Philippe, the most wonderful news! But 
this lady-——” 
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With an instant and wondrous change of manner, Olga 
said, sweetly : 

“This scene requires an explanation, monsieur. The 
Count d’Hauteville and I were rehearsing a play soon 
to be given to our friends. I was quite carried away by 
the passion I was representing.” 

The duke looked at her beautiful face with an air of 
incredulity for an instant, then drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Ts that all, madame ?” he said. ‘‘ You would make 
a@ marvelous actress—a second Rachel!” and he bent 
courteously before her. 

A rustling of silken garments was now heard, and the 
countess joined the trio. 

‘What is this I have just heard, duke ?” she asked. 
*“*Whom have you brought to the house with you ?” 

The old gentleman turned and grasped the white hands 
of the countess in his own. 

‘* My dear Cécile, my happiness is so great that I can 
scarcely believe myself awake. I have a delightful sur- 
prise for you and Philippe. Wait here an instant.” 

He quitted the room, but presently returned, leading 
by the hand an exquisitely beautiful young girl. In a 
voice tremulous from excess of feeling, the duke said : 

“Wish me joy, all of you! This is my granddaughter, 
miraculously restored to me !” 

It was Irma. 

As she glanced at the little group toward which she 
was led by the duke, her heart almost stood still as she 
recognized a face which for more than a year had haunted 
her dreams. 

She gazed the handsome countenance 


at dark, 








IRMA. 


‘*For ever my own,” murmured Philippe, in low, fer- 
vent tones, as he pressed the slender form of his betrothed 
to his heart. 

Scarcely had he done so when a cold, clear voice be- 
side him said : 

‘*Monsieur d’Hauteville must know how ardently 1 
wish him and his fair bride—joy ! Thus I seal my prom- 
ise to repay, with interest, the debt I owe him.” With 
these words Olga snatched Irma suddenly from the fond 
arms that encircled her. She looked into the fair, star- 
tled face for a brief second, then kissing her lightly upon 
the forehead, pushed her from her again, turned, and, 
with a haughty, graceful bow to the little group, rushed 
from the room. 





Cuaprer XIX. 


Somewnat more than four months had elapsed since 
the arrival of Irma in Russia. It was now the beginning 
of September, and already the short, fierce Summer was 
over. The air had become deliciously cool and bracing, 
and the atmosphere was so clear that the eye could dis- 
tinguish very distant objects with ease. 

It was a season of almost unprecedented loveliness— 


“The glow of the sunshine 
And the balm of the air” 


of that 
quoted. 
The nights were scarcely less perfect than the days. 


particular time being long remembered and 


| The deep-blue dome of heaven seemed to bend fondly 
| over the fair earth, and encircle it in a loving embrace, 


as | 


though she were spellbound, then a vivid crimson snf- | 


fused her cheek, a joyous smile parted her lips, and she 
said, almost breathlessly : 

** Philippe '” 

“Irma! Vou here!’ exclaimed the young man. His 
tone revealed not only his overwhelming surprise, but his 
delight. He gazed rapturously into her fair face for an 
instant, then, forgetting or ignoring the presence of the 
rest, he sprang forward, and grasping her hand, pressed 
it passionately to his lips. 

The duke had witnessed this recognition with extreme 
surprise and pleasure. He turned to the countess and 
said to her, between smiles and tears : 

** Cécile, what mystery is this ? Your child and mine 
are not strangers, evidently.” 

** This young girl,” replied the countess, in tones trem- 
ulous with emotion, ‘‘ was the dearest friend of poor 
Stephanie. With her dying breath my darling child 
said to her brother and myself: ‘Love her for my 
sake !’” 

** And,” said the duke, looking from his fair grand- 
child to the handsome young man, who had not yet re- 
leased the slender hand he had seized so impulsively, 
“Philippe evidently loves her for her own. What say 
you, my boy ?” 

‘With all my heart,” replied Philippe, gazing with 
rapturous eyes upon the lovely face of the young girl. 

**And you, my child ?” asked the duke, taking in his 
own the other hand of Irma. 

For answer Irma raised her beautiful eyes to those of 
Philippe. They met his own for an instant only, then 
they were vailed by their sweeping lashes, That brief 
glance, together with the eloquent blush that mantled 
her fair face, spoke as plainly as words could have done. 

“‘T see the hand of Providence in this,” said the old 
duke, solemnly. “ Philippe, take her to your heart—she 
is yours.” 





while 
‘* The stars that o’ersprinkle 
All the heavens, seemed to twinkle 
With a erystalline delight.” 


It was on such an evening that André d’Arcet quiet; 
disengaged himself from the brilliant throng assembled 
in the magnificent salons of the French Minister. He 
descended the broad marble staircase leading to the su- 
perb grounds, and with the assured step of one who 
knows his way perfectly, struck into a somewhat se- 
cluded avenue. Having reached this, he walked back 
and forth with a quick, exultant tread across the smooth, 
graveled path. 

**T dared not remain longer in there,” said he to him- 
self, * lest my face should betray me. All has gone well; 
there has not been a single hitch in the progress of events, 
which have unrolled themselves, one after the other, en- 
tirely to my satisfaction.” He smiled to himself in the 
darkness, and looked around him with an air of intense 
triumph. ‘I have been installed as a member of the 
family, my services to the worshiped grandchild of the 
duke having raised me to the post of his confidential 
friend. He is grateful to me; he is warmly attached to 
me ; he /rusts me!” A laugh of satisfaction escaped him. 
‘**Poor fool! How little he dreams of the crushing blow 
soon to fall upon his devoted head—and through me!” 
He paused a moment, then continued his walk. ‘ For- 
tune herself has been my willing handmaid. The young 
people were married in a blaze of splendor; have been 
flattered and feasted and /éed to their heart’s content. 
They are still in a fool's paradise—find heaven in each 
other’s eyes, little dreaming that but a single step divides 
them from hell!” Again a laugh escaped him, but he 


checked it suddenly, at hearing an approaching step. 
He listened, composed his features into their usual ex- 
pression, and the next instant saw a shadow thrown upon 
the white path by the form of a man who came toward 
him. He recognized it at once, 
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“Tt is the duke!” said he to himself. ‘‘ His shadow 
precedes him ; it is but the forerunner of the blackness 
that will soon overshadow and crush him !” 

The kindly, unsuspecting old duke advanced eagerly 
toward his guest. 

‘*Ah, Monsieur d’Arcet,” he said, as he extended his 
hand in friendly greeting ; ‘‘I missed you, even in the 
midst of the gay throng inside, and came in search of 
you. DoT find you alone, and lost in thought upon an 
occasion like the present ?” 

‘* My thoughts were joyous ones, duke ; not gloomy.” 

‘*My dear D’Arcet, I know you rejoice in the happi- 
ness of my children,” said the old nobleman, warmly. 
‘‘T have more than once remarked the pleasure their 
marriage seemed to give you.” 

‘You are right, my dear duke,” answered D’Arcet, ‘‘I 
assure you ; no event has afforded me such intense satis- 
faction for many years.” 

‘Philippe should always remember that you were his 
most ardent supporter in his desire for an early mar- 
riage.” 

The duke linked his arm in that of his guest, and to- 
gether they paced the graveled walk, still preceded by 
their blunt shadows, which were sharply defined upon 
the white walk. 

‘*He probably wil/ remember that I was most anxious 
not to see his happiness deferred.” 

The duke would have shuddered if he could have seen 
the face of his companion at that moment. 

The old man was silent for an instant. Then he spoke 
musingly—more as though he were thinking aloud than 
engaged in conversation with any one. 

‘‘TIrma was so young,” he said, ‘‘and my happiness at 
knowing her to be my Gilbert’s child so very new. Ah, 
my friend ’— here he turned his face toward D’Arcet— 
‘*what do I not owe to you?” His voice was tremulous 
with emotion, and the arm that leant upon his companion 
was unsteady. ‘‘ Heaven was pleased to make you the in- 
strument for bestowing upon me the greatest joy that my 
old age could know, and in my prayers I beg that its 
richest blessings may rest upon you !” 

The moon, which had shone with brilliancy, was at 
that instant obscured by a passing cloud. The light that 
fell from her altered face was wan and pale, and by it the 
countenance of D’Arcot seemed to have assumed a new 
expression. 

“Tf I were superstitious, I should say that Heaven 
does not seem inclined to smile upon me in answer to 
your prayers,” said he, turning to the duke. ‘‘ The wind 
is rising. Listen to it, in the branches overhead. Can 
you not hear it sobbing and sighing ?” And he staid the 
steps of his companion. ‘ Perhaps I am fanciful to-night 
—great happiness often makes one so—but to me, the 
wind sounds like the voice of a woman sobbing in an- 
guish over her vanished happiness.” 

‘Hush ! my friend,” said the duke, hastily. ‘‘ Do not 
let such thoughts take possession of you. Jam not fan- 
ciful usually, but I will confess your words have infected 
me to-night. Let us not think of the unhaj;py one 
whom your imagination has conjured up, but of Irma, 
my adored, my blissfully happy Irma !” 

‘*As you like duke.” ; 

“T have told you that had I consulted only my own 
selfish wishes, I should have postponed her marriage. 
Your wishes, my dear D’Arcet, had even more weight 
with me than those of the young people.” 

» “I fully sympathized in the eagerness of the count to 
make sure that no accident could deprive him of his 
bride,” answered D’Arcet.” 








‘* Well, nothing but death can separate them now,” 
said the duke. 

He and D’Arcet had now reached the extremity of the 
avenue, At that point it intersected a circular path in- 
closing a velvety lawn, in the centre of which was a 
marble fountain whose silvery shower shot high into the 
air. : 

**Look, D’Arcet, there they are !” 
pointed to the fountain. 

Beside it stood the young husband and wife—Irma se 
perfectly beautiful in her gleaming white bridal robes, 
that for an instant the two spectators paused in speech- 
less admiration, 

Philippe was saying something to her, in a low tone, 
and she was looking up into his face with softly smiling 
lips and lustrous, lovelit eyes. The young pair had no 
thought of spectators, or of anything save each other. 
All was forgotten but their mutual love and their happi- 
ness, which, thus far, was flawless, perfect. 

At length Philippe took the hand of his fair young 
bride in his own, and, turning, they passed across the 
lawn and out of sight. 

The duke drew a long breath. 

‘Youth, and love—and happiness. 
children !” said he, under his breath. 
for a moment. 

** Are they not a noble-looking young pair, my friend ?” 
asked he, presently, resuming his usual manner. 

‘*They are, indeed, my dear duke,” answered D’Arcet, 
with asmile. ‘‘And, as you say, nothing but death can 
separate them now. Ah, countess, you appeared as noise- 
lessly as a spirit,” said he, suddenly, as he saw, close be- 
side him, the stately figure of Madame d’Hauteville. 

Cécile,” said the duke, gayly, to the newcomer, “ did 
you drop from the clouds, or were you borne hither by 
the night-breeze, that we had no warning of your ap- 
proach ? But, my dear friend,” continued he, observing 
her more closely, ‘‘you are pale and disturbed! Has 
anything happened ?” 

‘* Nothing whatever,” 
turbed for a moment, 
paused. 

‘*May we not know by what, madame ?” asked D’Arcet, 
courteously. 

‘* Yes,” was the lady’s answer, after a slight hesitation. 
‘*By something in the tone 6f your yoice and in your 
manner, monsieur.” 

“What do you mean, 
surprise. 

“Tt strikingly recalled to me a young man whose 
memory js far from a pleasant one.” 


And the 


duke 


God bless my 
Then he was silent 


said the countess. ‘‘I was dis 
I will admit, by——-” And she 


Cécile ?” asked the duke, in 





CHapter XX, 


‘“‘An!” said D’Arcet. ‘‘He must have been unworthy 
indeed, to have left such an impression upon the mind of 
® lady who is charity and kindness itself.” 

‘“‘He was unworthy, and richly deserved the punish- 
ment his villainy received,”’ answered the countess. She 
turned to the duke, who was listening to her words in 
surprise. ‘‘ Tell me, dear friend,” she said, as she laid 
her hand upon his arm, ‘‘are you not sometimes re- 
minded of your former secretary by Monsieur d’Arcet ?” 

‘You mean Fauvel, do you not ?” answered the duke. 
“*Cécile, I now know of whom onr friend, Monsieur 
d’Arcet, has made me think so often.” 

A careless smile appeared upon the face of D’Arcet, 
He turned to the countess and said, lightly : 

‘Pray give me the history of this villain—for such I 
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judge him to be—of whom I have the misfortune to 
remind you both so strongly.” 

**The story would scarcely interest you, I fear,” an- 
swered Madame d’Hauteville. 

**T assure you it would, madame. 
feel particularly anxious to hear it.” 

** Listen, then,’ said the lady. ‘‘ You have probably 
heard that I was the orphan niece of the Duchess de St. 
Aulaire, and that my girlhood was passed under her hos- 
pitable roof. This George Fauvel, of whom I speak, was 
the secretary of the duke thirty years ago. He became 
betrothed to a young girl of good family, in the village 
near the duke’s chateau, and the time for the marriage 
was drawing near. One day I chanced to overhear an 
interview between Fauvel and my maid, a girl of unusual 
beauty, and I learned, to my horror, that he had been 
her seducer, under promise of marriage. In despair at 
the idea of his union with another, the wretched young 
creature announced her intention of committing suicide. 
My aunt was ill, so I communicated at once with the 
duke, whom I brought to the spot.” 

** You were prompt, madame,” said D’Arcet. Then he 
turned to the duke. ‘‘And you were equally so, no 
doubt, in dismissing the traitor from your service ?’ 
asked he. 

“‘T did more than that, as you shall hear,” replied the 
duke. ‘When confronted with us, Fauvel did not deny 
the charge made against him by the girl, but replied, 
sneeringly, that she might have known he had no inten 
tion of marrying her.” 

“That was adding insult to injury,” said D’Arcet. 

The duke went on. 

** You may judge of his consternation when I informed 
him that he should marry her, or serve out a term in the 
galleys for forgery.” 

“What! Was hea forger, in addition to being a se- 
ducer ?” asked D’Arcet, with interest. 

“Yes. He had forged my name to several checks for 


For some reason I 
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told you this story would interest me, and besides, it was 
narrated with such dramatic fervor the whole scene was 
brought vividly before me.” 

Again he wiped his brow, then went on. 

‘‘T can imagine, with but a slight stretch of fancy, as 
you two were actors in it, and since I resemble him so 
strikingly, that I was the other—the unhappy young man 
himself !” 

He laughed as he concluded his sentence, but it seemed 
a forced, mirthless laugh, and met with no response from 
either of his hearers. 

**Pray let us choose a pleasanter theme for conversa 
tion,” said the countess, gravely. ‘‘I always dislike to 
recall the occurrence, and for some reason find it espe 


| cially distasteful this evening.” 


small sums, and thus supplied himself with funds for the | 


indulgence of his favorite vice—gambling. My discov 
ery of this was almost simultaneous with the one my 
wife’s niece had made.” 

‘“Go on, my dear duke! I am all impatience,” said 
D’Arcet. ‘* What had the wretched young man to say to 
this ?” 

‘The whiteness of death came over his face when his 
betrothed, who had been summoned to the spot, broke 
her engagement with him, and expressed the scorn and 
Joathing she felt for one so vile.” 

‘‘How intensely interesting! Did you carry out the 
sentence you pronounced upon him ?” 

“You may rest assured that I did. Only upon condi- 
tion that he should marry the girl would I refrain from 
taking steps that would consign him to the galleys. 
Fauvel knew I would keep my word, and, to escape the 
fate that menaced him, married, in my presence, the 
woman whose faith he had betrayed.” He paused, and 
looked at D’Arcet with curiosity. ‘‘ But you, my friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ have actually grown pale, and seem scarcely 
able to breathe! Do you find the story of such deep in- 
terest ?” 

The countess, who had been looking searchingly at 
D'Arcet, now spoke. 

‘Great drops of perspiration have gathered upon your 
brow, Monsieur d’Arcet ; and even your lips 
less! Are you ill ?” 

He drew his handkerchief from his pocket 
his cold, moist forehead hastily. 

“Jil? Not ia the least, dear madame,” said he. 


are blood- 
and wiped 
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‘*A single moment longer, I beg of you, dear madame,” 
said D'Arcet, eagerly. ‘‘Was there no sequel to this 
story ?” 

The countess glanced into nis white face, now lit up 
by eyes of singular brilliance, and hesitated for an in 
stant, then went on slowly, almost as though she were 
obeying another will than her own. 

‘At the conclusion of the marriage-ceremony,” she 
said, ‘‘ after swearing to be revenged upon the duke and 
myself, Fauvel left the chfiteau and has never been seen 
or heard of since.” 

** And his revenge ?” questioned D’Arcet, his gleaming 
eyes still riveted upon her face. 

The countess drew a long breath. 

“Thus far, he has not obtained it,” she said. 

‘And the girl—the menial wife whom they gave him 
as lifelong companion 


’ 


9” 


” 


“Ah! said the countess, as though in pain, and she 
shrank from the side of D’Arcet involuntarily, though, 
like a bird trembling under the gaze of a serpent who has 
marked it as its prey, she did not remove her eyes from 
his face. 

** What is it, Cécile ?” asked the duke, in alarm. 
you ill ?” 


** Are 


‘*No,” said she, in a faint, agitated voice, and she 
passed her hand across her brow with a slow, mechanical 
gesture. ‘‘I must be—nervous, for—for a strange fancy 
has taken possession of me.” She shivered as though 
the air had suddenly grown cold, and put her trembling 
hand upon the arm of the duke. 

**T beg a thousand pardons, dear madame, for urging 
you, against your wishes, to tell me this painful story. I 
also trust you will pardon my ill-timed curiosity,” said 
b’Arcet, in a smooth, courteous tone. ‘ Yet I could not 
possibly know that the remembrance of Fauvel's vow of 
vengeance would conjure up such painful feelings.” 

** Be quite sure that it has inspired no fear, Monsieur 
d’Arcet,” said the countess, turning suddenly toward 
him. Her tone was haughty, almost defiant, and her 
eyes rested upon him coldly. 

** Cécile !” said the duke, in surprise, and he luoked at 
her in vague alarm. 

‘*T will answer Monsieur d'Arcet’s question, lest he 
think me quile overcome by the remembrance of that 
foiled villain’s weak threat. The duke settled a sum 
upon Frangine that would enable her to live in comfort. 
She disappeared suddenly from the chateau, however, 
and left no trace behind her. Now, monsieur, if I have 


finished this page from the history of the past to your 
satisfaction, we will close the volume.” 

By this time the countess had quite regained her com- 
posure, and her proud eyes met the gaze of D’Arcet un- 
flinchingly. 

**You have finished it quite to my satisfaction, and in 
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so doing have increased my indebtedness to you.” And 
D’Arcet bent before her courteously. 

She inclined her head slightly in return. 
ildressed the duke : 

“Shall we not go within, my friend ? Our guests will 
wonder at our prolonged absence.” 

“Let us go by all means, Cécile. Will you join us, 
Monsieur d’Arcet ?” said the courteous old duke. 

‘If you will kindly excuse me, I will remain here for 
the present.” 

As the duke and his companion turned and made their 
way toward the house, the countess said, suddenly, after 
a silence : 


**T do not like that Monsieur d’Arcet.” 


Then she 


Cuarter XXI. 

D’Arcet watched the two retreating figures until they 
were quite out of sight, a smile of singular satisfaction 
illuminating his white face. 

‘Phat foiled villain’s weak threat,” repeated he, and, 
throwing up his head, he laughed aloud. 

As the sound of his exultant laugh fell upon the air, 
he heard voices near him. He turned and glanced down 
the avenue. At the end of it he saw two persons ap- 
proaching the spot where he stood. He hesitated an in- 
stant, then turned into a side path, and was soon out of 
sight. 

The two figures came rapidly along the avenue upon 
which the again unclouded moon shone brilliantly. One 
of them was awoman. The swish, swish of her trailing 
black velvet gown seemed to annoy her, for she paused 
suddenly, and, with en impatient movement, gathered 
the rich folds in her white hand, upon which great jewels 
gleamed like stars. Then she came forward with hasty, 
graceful steps. 

**No, Vladimir,” said she, without turning her face to- 
ward her companion, who spoke in low, pleading tones, 
**T do not care to dance. The heat is stifling within.” 

““Yet you shiver as from cold,” said the handsome 
young prince, looking with passionate admiration upon 
his beautiful companion. 

“Tam not cold,” said Olga, shortly. 

** You will be, if you remain out here with uncovered 
shoulders.” 

Olga smiled scornfully. ; 

“You told me, a few moments ago, that such beauty 
should never be hidden from view.” 


“True,” said the prince, tenderly, and he glanced at | 


the superbly formed shoulders and arms of his com- 
panion, which, from contrast with the black velvet robe, 
gleamed white as snow in the yellow moonlight. ‘* Yet, 
that you may not suffer, I will deprive myself of the 
pleasure of gazing upon it for a while. Will you not 
allow me to go in search of your wrap ?” 

“Yes, if you like,” answered Olga, indifferently. 

She looked around her as she spoke, and discovering a 
seat of wrought-iron beneath one of the large trees that 
formed the avenue, sank listlessly upon it. 

Her handsome companion was hastening from her side 
with light steps, when her voice recalled him. 

**A moment, Vladimir !” 

In an instant he was again beside her. 

‘‘And when you have found the wrap, you need not re- 
turn to me.” 

‘Not return to you ?” faltered he, in dismay. 

“*No,” answered Olga; ‘‘ I prefer to be alone.” 

* You cannot—you will not be so cruel !” pleaded the 
prince. 
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The moonlight fell full upon his face, revealing its per- 
fect beauty, and showing also the deep disappointment 
depicted upon his features. 

In an instant he was upon his knees beside her, an‘ 
had possessed himself, almost forcibly, of her beauti- 
ful white hand. He carried it to his lips, in spite of 
her resistanee, and pressed warm, eager kisses upon its 
smooth surface. 

**T cannot leave you !”’ he murmured, passionately. ‘I 
have waited and watched for this blessed opportunity so 
long !” 

“Do not dare !” said she, and she snatched her hand 
from his grasp, as though his touch had polluted it. 

“Do not dare tell you that I love you—that I adoro 
you ? Beautiful princess !—queen among women !—I im- 
plore you to become my wife! I lay my heart—my life— 
at your feet !” 

“Nise, foolish boy !” said Olga, coldly, yet with less 
impatience in her tone, ‘I have no love for you—could 
never have.” 

**T have a rival, then,” said the prince, springing to lis 
feet ; ‘‘ but I swear you shall never be his wife !” 

His eyes gleamed dangerously, and his slender, sinewy 
fingers were extended as though to c!utch the throat of 
his foe. 

“* Tis wife !” repeated Olga, almost ignoring the pres- 
ence of her unhappy young lover. ‘‘ No, that I shall 
never be !” 

A deep sigh escaped her breast, and unwilling tears 
gathered slowly in the large, sad eyes. 

Her companion looked upon her in amazement. IIo 
marked the trembling lips, though they were tighily 
compressed in the vain endeavor to hide her emotion, 
the tearful eyes, and the agitated throbbing of her heart. 

**Some one has made you suffer !”’ panted he, impetu- 
ously. “Tell me his name, and though he were my dear- 
est friend—or brother, even—I will have his life !”’ 

‘Hush !”’ and she turned imperiously upon the prince, 
with such fierce anger written in her f.ce that he almost 
shrank from her. ‘‘ Breathe another such word against 
the man I love, and you and I are strangers for ever !” 

The prince recoiled from her as though she had struck 
him. 

‘*The man you love!” echoed he, in tones of bitter 
anguish. ‘‘Oh, God! my life is over !” 

He bowed his head upon his hands, and great, tearle:s 
sobs shook his entire frame. 

Olga watched him in silence for a moment, then a soft- 
ened expression came over her beautiful face. 

‘**Poor boy !” said she, gently ; ‘‘ this love is a terriblo 
thing, is it not ? Your heart is made of softer stuff than 
mine. Your wound will heal, but mine will never close 
until my dying day.” 

She drew his hands from his face with gentle force, 
and pulled him a step toward her. 

** Vladimir,” said she, almost tenderly, ‘in time you 
will learn to forget me in the love of a better woman. 
Go now, and think of me no more.” 

She passed her hand caressingly over his dark curls, 
pushed him from her, then turned in the oppositedirec- 
tion. 

He looked after her once, then, with a groan of despair, 
hastened from the spot. 


Cuarter XXII. 
**No, Baron, the duke is not here, 
returned to the house.” 
Olga started violently as these words, spoken in a well- 
known voice, fell upon her ear. 


He has doubtless 


She had been so much 
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absorbed in her own thoughts that she had not heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

‘The Count d’Hauteville !” exclaimed she, to herself, 
and she pressed her hand over her heart, as though she 
could allay the fierce pulsations caused by the sound of 
his voice, 

She paused, drew further under the shelter of some 
overhanging branches, and listened for his companion’s 
reply. 

‘Then I will seek him there. 
our return here, count ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish, baron,” answered Philippe, 
in a somewhat surprised tone. 

His companion turned and strode away hastily in the 
direction of the house. 

Olga glanced after him through the branches of the 
trees. 

“Tt is the Baron Otto Liitke,” she murmured, “ the 
head of the Secret Police ; what can he want with the 
duke and Philippe ?” 

She gave the matter no further thought, however. 
The mere fact of the near proximity of Philippe drove 
away all idea of anything else. 

‘‘He is coming this way,” she said to herself, and as 
she heard him turn from a side path into the avenue in 
which she stood, she almost ceased to breathe. 

Philippe came slowly onward, and, fully believing him- 
self alone, spoke aloud. 

‘*T suppose I must wait here,” he said ; ‘‘ though Irma 
will miss me, and wonder where I am.” 

Olga’s face had worn a softened expression until she 
heard the name of Irma. Then an ominous frown gath- 
ered upon her brow, and her large eyes flashed danger- 
ously. Suddenly she stepped from her place of conceal- 
ment, and stood directly in front of Philippe. 

He glanced up quickly into the face of the person who 
thus barred his way, and gave a slight start as he recog- 
nized Olga. He recovered himself instantly. 

‘*Ah, princess,” he said, courteously, ‘‘ meeting you 
here, in this quiet spot, is an unexpected pleasure.” 

‘* Pleasure !” echoed she, with bitter scorn. ‘Yet you 
stiffened at the sight of me as though you had been con- 
fronted with the head of Medusa !” 

*‘You wrong yourself, fair lady, by the comparison ! 
Medusa had a hardening, petrifying effect upon her be- 
holders, while you, madame, are able to melt and mold 
at pleasure all who approach you,” said Philippe, lightly. 

‘*Perhaps, with very few exceptions,” answered Olga, 
with a pale, unsmiling countenance. She paused, drew 
her breath hard, then said, suddenly, in tones of concen- 
trated fury : ‘Count d’Hauteville, I would that I had 
the power of Medusa for one short hour. I would trans- 
form you and your lovely bride into two statues of stone. 
You should stand at opposite sides of this lawn, gazing 
at each other with wistful eyes—but for ever divided !” 

Philippe looked at her in painful surprise, The moon- 
light fell fall upon her, revealing her wondrous beauty, 
and also the ravages which suffering had made in her 
countenance since he had seen her on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day, over four months previously. All her rich 
color had fled, leaving her face as pale as marble, Her 
lips alone retained their vivid scarlet hue, but looked 
shrunken and parched, as though from the effect of a 
consuming fever. Bluish shadows encircled the great, 
starry eyes, increasing their size, and giving them an 
unnatural brilliance. The delicate, exquisitely chiseled 
nostrils were now almost transparent, and even the 
smooth, oval cheeks had lost somewhat of their round- 
ness, 


May I beg you to await 





Philippe’s heart ached for her, and after a momentary 
pause he said, very gently : 

**You could not find it in your heart thus to wrong 
those who have never wronged you. You are unjust to 
yourself, aear princess; your nature is not what you 
would have me believe.” 

**Ts it not ?”’ said she, with a bitter langh. ‘‘ You shall 
see !” And she clinched the white, wasted hand hanging 
by her side. 

Philippe went on, his eyes resting kindly upon her 
face, a deep earnestness in his voice : 

‘*Time will prove that I have not erred in my judg- 
ment of you.” At that instant the soft night - breeze 
wafted to their ears the inspiriting sound of the music 
from the brilliantly illuminated ballroom. ‘‘ Listen to 
that waltz!” said Philippe. ‘‘Can you resist its spell ? 
Let us go within and join the dancers ?” And for the 
moment, entirely forgetting his appointment with Baron 
Liitke, he offered Olga his arm. 

‘*No,” said she, angrily, ‘‘ I have not danced—will not 
dance to-night!” she went on, with increasing passion. 
**Do you know why I came here this evening ?” 

‘To prove, I hope,” said Philippe, gently, ‘that a 
hasty vow of vengeance you once made against me has 
faded from your memory and left no trace of bitterness 
behind it.” 

‘*No,” said she, fiercely ; ‘I came here to torture my- 
self with the sight of your happiness with my rival, that 
I might not forget my oath to destroy it !” 

The great, starry diamonds glistening upon her brow 
and encircling her slender white throat were not more 
brilliant than her eyes at that moment. 

Philippe met their burning gaze calmly, then said, as 
kindly as before : 

‘If you needed to be reminded of it, then I am confi- 
dent your resolution required strengthening.” 

Olga’s scarlet lips parted in a bitter, scornful laugh. 

**You would propitiate me by soft speeches and flat- 
tery. You cannot doit. Iam steeled against such vain 
attempts.” 

Suddenly a cry of intense anguish escaped her, like 
a pent-up stream that has at last broken down the bar- 
riers that would have confined it. 

*“My God!” she groaned, in her tearless despair. 
‘Why should this man, whom I so hate, be permitted 
to live and flaunt in my face,his triumph over me ?” 

‘My triumph over you ?” exclaimed Philippe, deeply 
shocked by such an exhibition of suffering. 

** Yes,” said Olga, now trembling from head to foot 
with the fierce passion that had so suddenly mastered 
her, ‘your triumph over me! You know that in my 
heart love is struggling with hate for the mastery. That 
one impulse prompts me to bury this blade deep in your 
breast ’’— here she snatched from her rich, dark haira 
small jeweled dagger that had served as a brilliant orna- 
ment—‘‘and the next to take you in my arms and cover 
your face with my tears and kisses, Oh, Philippe, how I 
love you—adore you !” 

She stretched out her white arms as though to em- 
brace him, then, the next instant, retreated suddenly 
from him, saying, fiercely : 

‘“No, no. I spoke wildly. I hate you!” A violent 
shudder passed over her. ‘Go, leave me!” said she, 
passionately, ‘‘or I will strike you dead! Go, I tell 
you! Would you have me a murderess ?” : 

With the upraised dagger in her hand, and a look of 
mingled hatred and despair in her eyes, she was a beanti- 
ful, but a terrible, object. 

Not a muscle quivered in the grave, handsome face of 
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Philippe. An involuntary sigh escaped him at last, and 
in his eyes, which were bent gravely, yet kindly, upon 
her beautiful, rage-inflamed face, a sudden moisture came 
which she knew to be tears. 

“*No,” said he; ‘I would have you true to the best, 
not the worst, impulses of your heart.” 

Olga looked at him in silence, endeavoring bravely to 
maintain her defiant attitude, but she was not proof 
against the infinite pity and kindness expressed in the 
face and voice of Philippe. 

A despairing sob broke from her torn heart, her hand 
fell by her side, and the knife dropped from her grasp. 

‘* There,” 
powerless to harm you. Now, lest the demon should 
revive again, leave me, I pray you !” 

She turned her face resolutely from him as she spoke. 

Philippe hesitated for an instant, his lips parted, as 
though he would speak, then he turned and left her, 
as she had bidden him. 

When the sound of his footsteps had quite died away, 
Olga raised her drooping head. Burning tears rushed 
to her eyes, but she dashed them away with an impa- 
tient hand. 

** Would that I had struck him one swift, sure blow !” 
she moaned. ‘Then this keen blade should have been 
buried deep in my own breast. I should have had 
strength enough to fold him in my embrace—to pillow 
his head upon the heart that throbs with such fierce 
pain, and, with my lips upon the brow they are destined 
never to touch, our last sighs should have exhaled at the 
same moment. This is a man whom I could acknow- 
ledge as a master. In the arrogance of wealth, rank, 
and what is called beauty, I would have conferred my 
hand upon him as a priceless gift. But he, to whom 
the stainless purity of his mother is more precious than 
the wealth of the universe would be, declined the un- 
worthy offering. His words have rung in my memory 
ever since. Night and day have they haunted me.” 
Her bosom heaved, and great tears coursed unheeded 
down her cheeks. ‘Stainless purity!” She raised her 
tearful eyes to Heaven, and wrung her slender white 
hands in bitter anguish. ‘‘Oh, that I possessed it! I 
would freely give all that I own in exchange for it !”’ 

A storm of sobs shook her from head to foot. She fell 
suddenly upon her knees, and cried, imploringly : 

“*O God, be merciful to me, a sinner! Wash away my 
guilt and make me clean !” , ' 

She remained upon her knees for some time, and her 
lips continued to move in prayer. She had forgotten 
the time and place, when a light, quick step was heard, 
and presently a man knelt down over the kneeling form. 

**The Princess Schuvaloff !” exclaimed he, in surprise. 
‘*What has happened, madame ?” 

Olga rose quickly, without accepting his offered assist- 
ance. 

‘Nothing has happened, monsieur, to cause you the 
slightest concern,” said she, quietly. ‘‘I was looking for 
something I had lost.” 

** May I inquire what it is ?” asked he. 

‘“*A priceless jewel, monsieur,”’ answered Olga. 
not look for it. You could never restore it to me. 

She bent her head slightly to D’Arcet, then passed 
swiftly down the avenue and soon disappeared among 
the trees. 


” 
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‘*A PRICELESS jewel !” said D’Arcet to himself, as he 
watched the princess out of sight. ‘‘A pleasant little 


fiction with which you have entertained me, fair lady ! 
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Her eyes were filled with tears, and her voice was tremu- 
lous. But I will not waste a thought upon her—other 
matters engross me now. Ah! here comes the duke, the 
Baron Liitke, and the happy bridegroom! The mine is 
about to be sprung !” 

He turned into a side path and disappeared. 

A moment later and the three gentlemen D’Arcet had 
mentioned came slowly along the avenue. 

‘« This is a serious matter to which you have requested 
my attention, baron,” said the duke. 

‘*T fear you will think so, my dear duke,” replied the 


| baron. 
said she, with a long, gasping sigh, ‘‘I am | 


**Your grave face, baron, is scarcely in keeping with 
the gay scene we have just left,” said Philippe. 
thing seems to be weighing upon your mind.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” began Baron Liitke, with an air of ex- 
treme gravity, ‘the duty before me is a most unpleasant 
one, but it cannot be evaded, or even postponed.” 

‘*Your words have now prepared us to listen to some- 
thing disagreeable.”” The duke turned to the baron with 
an air of concern. ‘‘ We are men, baron, and will try to 
hear with composure the news you bring.” 

‘* First, let me crave your pardon fer appearing like a 
bird of ill omen upon this brilliant scene.” The duke 
bowed courteously, and the baron continued, after clear- 
ing his throat once or twice. ‘‘ To be brief, I was applied 
to this evening, in my capacity as head of the Depart- 
ment of Police, for a warrant for the arrest of—of one 
who is present here this evening.” 

‘*An arrest ?” exclaimed Philippe, in amazement. 

**Of one of our guests ?” said the duke, with an air of 
incredulity. 

**T could not force myself to issue the warrant without 
first communicating the unwelcome intelligence to you.” 
‘“‘T thank you ; but we are in suspense, my friend.” 

‘*Gentlemen, be brave, and prepare yourselves for a 
greater misfortune than you yet dream of.” 

The duke and Philippe exchanged glances of painful 
surprise. It had now occurred to them, for the first 
time, that they had a personal concern in the matter 
under consideration. ; 

Baron Liitke turned his grave face to Philippe. 

‘Count d’Hauteville,” he said, ‘‘ you have but lately 
become the husband of a young and charming lady, I 
believe ?” 

** What of her—of my wife ?” exclaimed he, quickly. 

‘* Are you strong enough to bear a great shock ?” The 
old baron’s eyes rested pityingly upon Philippe as he put 
the question. 

‘*A shock ?” echoed the young man, and his color 
changed as he spoke. ‘‘ But nothing has happened her, 
I know. I left her an instant since—her face radiant with 
happiness. Tell me, baron, what you mean ?” 

‘*Tell me, count, if your wife has been perfectly frank 
with you? Do you know all the actions of her past 
life ?” 

‘*Frank with me ?—her past life ?” said Philippe, in 
amazement, not unmixed with indignation. ‘‘ The purity 
and innocence of her soul can be read in her angelic 
countenance. Baron, her. faults, even, would seem but 
virtues in others.” 

‘** Viewed by the eyes of a loving young husband ; but 
the world, perhaps——” 

“Do not dare to say a word against her, baron !” /* 

Philippe’s eyes blazed wrathfully, and his tone was 
abrupt and stern. 

‘*Philippe, restrain yourself!” said the duke, laying 
his trembling white hand upon the arm of the excited 
young man. ‘A terrible suspicion has come over me '” 


** Some- 
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His face was blanched with terror, and his very voice 
had changed from the fear that now possessed him. 

‘Suspicion against her?” panted Philippe, warmly. 
“Surely you would not so wrong her ?” 

“My boy,” said the duke, looking ten years older than 
he had as many minutes previously, ‘‘ there is my hand” 

—here he extended his withered white hand to the 
young man—‘‘its grasp will tell you that in my eyes 
Irma is above suspicion, but “ 

** You fear something, then ?” 

Philippe almost crushed te slender fingers of the 
duke in the convulsive pressure of his own. 

“‘T fear that she has been grossly wronged,” said the 
old nobleman, his face haggard with anguish. 

‘Wronged ?—by whom? Speak, baron, and end this 
suspense! What have you to say against my wife ?” 

Philippe turned impetuously upon the baron, and 
spoke almost harshly. 

‘She is charged with having committed bigamy 
swered the baron, in slow, grave tones. 

The duke reeled, and would have fallen had he not 
been canght in the strong arms of Philippe. 

‘“My God!” ejaculated the young man, his counte- 
nance turning as pale as ashes. ‘‘Bigamy! And by 
whom is this charge brought ?” said he, between his 
closed teeth. ; 

** By the man who claims to be her husband.” 

“Confront me with him, that I may thrust the lie 
down the vile throat that utters it!” panted Philippe, 
his whole appearance transformed by the rage and in- 
dignation that possessed him. 

‘*Philippe, listen to me,” said the duke, in trembling 
tones. ‘There is more in this than you imagine. Re- 
member the wretched woman who took Irma from the 
convent, and afterward claimed to be her aunt! Her son, 
also—the vile creature who had the audacity to ask my 
child to become his wife! You knew, Irma told us all 
this, but the subject agitated her so greatly that I for- 
bade her ever again mentioning it.” 

For the first time a look of fear crossed Philippe’s face. 
His lips opened as though he would speak, but no sound 
eame from them. 

The baron broke the painful silence. 

“This man claims, not only that he asked her to be- 
come his wife, but that the marriage took place.” 

‘**He lies !—it is a foul conspiracy! I see the truth. 
They want money, to abandon what they term their 
claim. Hush !—my wife !” 

He had not spoken too soon, for scarcely had he dis- 
tinguished the slight form of his wife at some distance 
than she stood close beside him. 

‘“*T have found you at last, Philippe!’ said she, breath- 
lessly. ‘* But why did you leave me, dearest ?—and what 
has happened ?—your faces are all disturbed ?” 

She looked from one to the other of the little group, 
but the smile upon her face did not become less bright. 

Philippe passed his arms quickly around the slender, 
graceful form of his lovely bride, and drew her closely to 
his side. 

The unwonted gravity of his manner caused a vague 
alarm in her breast. 

“What is it, Philippe ?” asked she, looking up quickly. 

He smiled down upon the flower-like face raised to his 
own, and endeavored to speak soothingly. 

‘Something unpleasant has occurred, my darling, but 
which need not trouble you for the present.” 

‘** Pardon me, count,” said Baron Liitke, gravely, ‘* but 
I think perfect frankness the best policy in the present 
case,” 
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‘Philippe, I agree with the baron. Irma must know 
all.” As the duke said this, he turned his eyes away 
from the beautiful, startled face of his grandchild, and 
dashed aside the tears that had gathered in them. 

‘“*T must know all what ?” said Irma. ‘* Oh, what has 
taken place? Nothing very serious, since you are here, 
and well!’ and she leaned her golden head confidingly 
against the breast of her young husband. Then, from 
this place of shelter to which she had fled without any 
thought of shame, she looked at Baron Liitke. Her 
young face was so wondrously beautiful, and the large 
violet eyes which she had turned upon him had such 
a look of heavenly innocence and purity in their clear 
depths, that the cold, hard man of the world was 
strangely moved, A suspicious moisture came into his 
eyes, and he turned his face aside for a moment. 

“* My dear child,” suid the duke, taking in his own one 
of the hands of Irma, ‘tyou are menaced with a great 
evil.” 

**T 2” said she, in quick alarm. ‘‘ But I have done no- 
thing wrong! Surely, Philippe,” said she to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ you could never think that I had ?” 

‘* No one knows better than I the purity of your soul— 
the blamelessness of your life !” answered he, fervently. 
He turned his head aside with a groan. ‘‘ Oh, Heaven !” 
said he, under his breath, ‘how can I tell her ?” 

Chilled to the heart by the suppressed anguish of his 
tone, Irma looked up into his face with the rich bloom 
rapidly receding from her own 

‘Speak, Philippe — quickly !—what is it ?” and she 
clung to him tremblingly. 

‘*Trma,”’ said he, endeavoriag 
composure, ‘‘ those wretches who 
power in Marseilles-—” 

A violent shudder ran through the entire frame of the 
young wife. 

“What of them ?” she gasped, wildly. ‘‘Oh, sir— 
there they are!” said she, with almost a shriek, point- 
ing with trembling white hand toward two approaching 
figures. 

It was indeed Jeanne and Gaspard. 


vainly to speak with 
decoyed you into their 
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** Wat of us?” repeated Gaspard, whose keen ears 
had caught the words of Irma. ‘*This! We have come 
to reclaim you !—to take you back to the home from 
which you have fled !” 

He and Jeanne had advanced with perfect composure 
to within a few steps of the spot where the little, startled 
group stood, and they both met unflinchingly the indig- 
nant glances which were cast upon them. 

** Not one step nearer this lady !” said Philippe, sternly. 
Then he addressed himsel to the task of soothing the 
pale, terrified girl, who clu..g to him desperately. ‘‘ Irma, 
dearest, do not tremble so”—his voice never sounded 
more tenderly —‘‘I, your husband, am beside you, and 
will protect you against the whole world !” 

‘*Her husband !—do you hear that, Gaspard ?” asked 
Jeanne, quietly, of the young ruffian beside her. 

“Yes, I hear it,” said he, and he laughed coarsely. 
‘*Tam an ex-convict !—was known as No, 247. Heisa 
fine gentleman! Of course she would prefer him to me, 
but he can only be her lover !” 

** Villain !” thundered Philippe, ere the last words were 
fairly out of the mouth of Gaspard. “Insult to her /” 


And springing forward, he grasped the throat of Gas- 
pard as though he would choke the breath from his 
body. 


Then, ere the startled villain could recover him- 
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self, Philippe had thrown him, by a violent effort of his 
strength, to some distance, where he fell heavily, stunned 
and bruised, upon the graveled walk. This done, Phi- 
lippe turned to Irma and encircled her again by his 
strong arm. 

Jeanne broke the silence. 

‘Your violence, Monsieur le Comte,” said she, in a 
cold, hard voice, ‘‘ will not change the fact that the lady 
whom you hold in your arms is the lawful wife of my 
son.” 

She glanced toward Gaspard as though she would go 
to his assistance, but he was already crawling slowly to 
his feet. 

‘‘This charge has now been made for the second time,” 
said Philippe, coldly, ‘‘ but you have not attempted to 
advance any proofs of your words.” 

**As one proof, I declare myself to have been one of 
the witnesses of her marriage, which was performed by 
Father Pierre, of Marseilles.” ° 

‘‘Of my marriage ?” gasped Irma, with white lips, and 
looking at Jeanne with an air of stupefaction. ‘‘ Oh, Phi- 
lippe, what does this mean ?” 

There was terrible agony in ner voice, and in her 
blanched countenance, 
| Somethi g is terribly wrong,” said the duke. He 
spoke almost unconsciously, and glanced at the different 
faces around him with the air of one who is walking in 
his sleep. The baron had maintained an entire silence 
since the appearance of Jeanne and Gaspard upon the 
scene, but not a word, not even a gesture, of any one of 
the little group had escaped him. Every faculty was on 
the alert, and he was making mental notes of each detail, 
however unimportant, of the scene transpiring before 
him. 

‘‘T have another proof,” said Gaspard, who had now 

regained his feet, 
’ He had a sullen, dogged expression upon his face. 
Tis eyes looked wrathful and threatening, but he did not 
offer to resent the punishment which he had received 
from the hands of Philippe. 

As he was feeling slowly in his pocket for some desired 
object, the Princess Olga suddenly appeared at an open- 
ing in the avenue. 

Apparently she had not re-entered the house, and after 
wandering by herself in different portions of the grounds, 
had retraced her steps to the scene of her interview with 
Philippe, unaware of the scene now transpiring there. 

Gaspard was standing a little apart from the rest, and 
the moonlight fell full upon his face, revealing every 
feature with perfect distinctness, 

Olga’s eyes fell upon him as she was about to turn into 
the avenue from the sheltered path by which she had ap- 
proached the spot. She paused like one spellbound, her 
eyes riveted upon his face, her very breathing suspended 
for the moment. 

‘*Gaspard here ?” at last came from her lips in a hol- 
low whisper. Her hand fell nerveless by her side, all the 
strength seemed to have deserted her limbs suddenly, 
and had she willed it, she could not have retraced her 
steps. 

She stood in a spot where the trees threw a thick 
shadow, and while she could not be seen, she could see 
perfectly, and hear with distinctness evety word which 
was uttered. 

Gaspard at last produced from his pocket the object of 
his search. It was a folded paper. He turned toward 
the duke. 

‘*This paper will prove that Iam not a liar, as I have 
been called by that fierce tempered young man.” 





The duke extended his hand, a strange reluctance ap- 
parent in his manner. He unfolded it slowly, and at a 
sign from him Baron Liitke drew nearer to his side, 
and together they examined it in silence. 

An insolent smile now replaced the sullen look upon 
the face of Gaspard. He turned toward the young hus- 
band and wife, who still stood side by side—the fair face 
of Irma resting upon the breast of Philippe—his arm 
drawn protectingly around her. 

“Irma Duret,” he began, ‘‘leave the arms of that 
man! Take off your finery, your jewels and laces, and 
follow me—your husband !” 

‘**Oh, Philippe!” cried she, imploringly, ‘‘ you will not 
let him take me from you ?” 

‘**Never, my darling!” answered he. His tone was filled 
with tenderness, but it revealed also the deep anguish 
which wrung his soul, ‘‘ You are my own, own love !” 

‘** But, I fear, not your wife, Philippe—not your wife !” 
The paper which the duke had been reading had fallen 
from his trembling fingers, and a groan of unutterable 
misery escaped his lips. 

He made a step toward Irma, as though he would 
take her from the sheltering arms of Philippe; but ere 
he could do it, the heartbroken girl uttered a piercing 
shriek and sank a dead weight upon the breast that sup- 
ported her, 

In addition to Olga, there was another unsuspected 
spectator of the scene. It was D’Arcet. 


(To be continued.) 


A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
I HEARD the children erying from the stair, 
“A merry, merry Christmas to you all!” 
I saw down gentle cheeks a tear-drop fall, 
And on the weeper's head was silver hair, 


But the sweet babe, high-perched within his chair, 
His dimpled hand upon the painted ball, 
With unconcern, muto and majestical, 

Almost rebuked our Christmas joy and care. 


I turned, in thought, to that old, weary inn 
By Bethlehem’s gate, and there with wonder spied 
That other Babe, and round Him smiles and fears. 
IIe, too, was heedless; but the Cherubin 
Unto the Seraphin in glory cried, 
‘This Babe shall dechon joy and quicken tears!” 


THE ORIGINAL 


By S. BARING GouLp, 


MUNCHAUSEN. 


In 1785 appeared ‘‘ Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of 
his Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in Russia.” This 
book was published in London, and was written by one 
R. E. Raspe, born in 1737, who had been professor and 
librarian and custodian of the medals, coins and en- 
graved gems at Cassel. His antecedents were not good. 
He had bolted from Cassel with the coins and gems, and 
had sold them in London. Not daring to return to his 
native land, he remained in England, picking up a pre- 
carious living from literature. Ten years after his arri- 
val he produced the book which will rank with ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and ‘* Gulliver,” as one of the three books 
of imaginary travels secure of immortality. 

taspe was no original genius, like Defoe and Swift : he 
borrowed from Lucian's ‘‘ Veritable History,” a satirical 
work written to ridicule the fables told by classic poets 


| and historians : from household German folk-tales ; and 
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from the “ Delicie Academicw” of Lange, published at 
Heilbronn in 1665. 

The sources from which Raspe drew might be pointed 
out, but this is not our intention. Raspe took his ma- 
terial from any accessible quarter, and the merit of the 
book, such as it is, consists in its arrangement. 
was intended as a sneer at poor Bruce, the African trav- 
eler to the sources of the Nile, helped to give it popu- 
larity. 

Our object in this paper is to point out the original 
from whom Raspe took the name. 

The Miinchhanusens are a family of importance and 
widely spread. Tradition says that it was near extine- 
tion, the only representative being a monk, to whom ac- 
cordingly the Pope gave a dispensation to marry, and 
that thenceforth the name was changed from Hausen to 
Miinch-hausen. But this is quite unfounded. The ori- 
ginal seat of the family was in Thuringia; in the thir- 
teenth century it separated into two branches—the so- 
called white and black branches, from the tinctures of 
their arms. It owned large estates in Thuringia and in 
Hanover ; in the latter as many as thirteen manors, Ger- 
lach Adolf, Baron Miinchhausen, who died in 1770, was 
Prime Minister in Hanover from 1765 to his death ; he 
was married to a daughter of the great house of Schulen- 
burg. His father had been Master of the Horse and 
Chamberlain to the Great Elector in Prussia.* 

At the time that Raspe lived there was a Baron Carl 
Friedrich Jerome Miinchhausen, living on his estate at 
Bodenwerder, in Hanover ; and as he had in his youth 
been in the Russian service as a cavalry officer, it las 
been supposed that Raspe thought of him and took his 
name. But there is no evidence that this baron was 
more given to exaggeration than other old soldiers and 
huntsmen. Moreover, it is questionable whether Raspe 
ever met, or even heard of, this baron. 

There was, however, another man who called himself 
by the title, and who obtained a widespread notoriety. 
He lived before Raspe’s date, but his story was such that 
it was not speedily forgotten. He was well known as a 
typical boaster, and we cannot doubt that this man, 
whose extravagant pretensions and tragic fate made him 
to be long talked about, was the real original who fur- 
nished Raspe with the name and title of his hero. 

The history of this man is sufficiently curious to be 
given. 

In the Spring of the year 1702, there appeared in Hal- 
berstadt a handsome, well-dressed stranger, with distin- 
guished manners, who called himself Baron Carl Fried- 
rich Miinchhausen. He came there, he said, to claim 
some estates that belonged to his family, but which had 
been leased, and the leases were about to expire. He 
gave out that he belonged to that branch of the family 
which was settled in Courland, near Golding. His father, 
Lieutenant - colonel Miinchhansen, was dead, and the 
supervision of the family property had devolved on him- 
self. He had traveled much, and had met with surpris- 
ing adventures. 

Through his lawyer he made the acquaintance of a 
middle-aged spinster named Anne Margaret Heintz, 
daughter and heiress of a counselor lately deceased. As 
she was well dowered, her hand was sought by several 
impecunious gentlemen, but when the baron appeared as 
a suitor, he was preferred, and a few weeks of acquaint- 
ance led to marriage. 


* Another son, a brother of Gerlach, was Baron Fhilip Adolphus 
Miinchhausen, Hanoverian Prime Minister in London, 1641; d. 
Horace Walpole mentions him. 
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Both parties were content—the lady, because her hus- 
band had given her a title ; the gentleman, because he 
was at the time embarrassed for money, and his bride 
was ready to let him sell one or two of her houses in 
Halberstadt to provide the funds he needed. 

The baron treated her with kindness and courtesy, and 
dazzled her vain mind with the pictures he drew of the 
wealth that would eventually come to him, and of the 
distinguished acquaintances that he had made and 
friends that he had retained. He had property, he in- 
formed her, at Bremen, in Hamburg, at Verden, in the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg, and in Jeverland, as well as the 
leased estates near Halberstadt and his patrimony in 
Courland. Besides all this, he was engaged in a lawsuit 
with the Count of Schauenburg for the sum of nearly 


| $20,000. 


The baron and baroness lived as though they were 
already in receipt of the revenues of estates which were 
all, curiously énough, in dispute, and could only be re- 
covered by actions at law ; and to pay for this extrava- 
gance, more of the baroness’s property had to be sold. 

In order to expedite legal proceedings, the baron now 
proposed to visit the North of Germany with his wife ; 
she saw no objection, and they went together to Ham- 
burg, where the baron assumed the blue ribbon of the 
Garter, which had been conferred on him by Queen 
Anne, for his distinguished services in delicate diplo- 
matic transactions with the Imperial and other courts. 
At the same time he donned a diamond cross of some un- 
specified order of knighthood which had been conferred 
on him by the Emperor. 

Having engaged a lawyer at Hamburg, the baron went 
with his wife to Verden, and then to Bremen, where he 
also engaged advocates to enforce his claims. The law- 
yer at Verden was so impressed by the manners and pros- 
pects of his client, that he entreated him to take his son, 
a boy of thirteen, with him as his page. The baron gra- 
ciously consented. 

In May, 1703, the travelers arrived at Jever, where the 
Drost, or high sheriff, was a Minchhausen. In the 
neighborhood was property belonging to the Courland 
Miinchhausens, and on this the baron attempted to raise 
mortgages. The tenants received him with respect, not 
doubting for an instant that the stately noble with rib- 
bon and star was their lord ; the notaries doubted quite 
as little: Only the money-lenders desired delay and in- 
spection of the title-deeds. 

As in duty bound, directly on their arrival, the baron 
and baroness called on their relatives the Drost Miinch- 
hausen and his wife, and claimed a kinship, which could 
be proved by pedigree, and which established a certain 
cousinship. It does not seem that the sheriff doubted 
that his visitor was what he pretended, and received him 
accordingly. Entertainments were given, and the baron 
and baroness were introduced to the best society of the 
neighborhood. The cousinship, it is true, was distant, 
for the Courland Miinchhausens were a branch some- 
what remote, but a stout, well-endowed branch, not to 
be disregarded. 

The baron talked a great deal about his travels. He 
had been to the Holy Land; had been in Greece, in Dal- 
matia, had met with extraordinary adventures among 
savages, had explored Egypt to Nubia—it was hard to 
say where he had not been. He was asked if he had 


| learned among the savage tribes of Africa any lessons in 


the Black Art. He frankly admitted that he had, and 
offered to perform some experiments, but the company 
were frightened and declined. One day the baron in- 
formed Madame von Miinchhausen that his first wife 
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had been a daughter of Major-general von Werder, and 
that his wife had died in childbirth. Then he told a 
romantic story of a second engagement to a young lady 
in Ratisbon. His rival had been Count Trauttmansdorf, 
and tney had fought a duel for the hand of the lady, in 
which he had shot the count dead. Thereupon he, the 
baron, had been arrested, and had been sentenced to 
death. The scaffold had been raised, he was led forth to 
execution, when suddenly fire broke out in the town, 
creating such a diversion that he leaped from the scaf- 
fold and escaped. The young lady died of excitement, 
and left him a handsome income. 

Madame von Miinchhausen was puzzled, as it happened 
that she knew the Von Werders, and next day, when the 
baron called, she told him that his story perplexed her, 
as Major-general von Werder had but one daughter, who 
was married to a gentleman named Haseler, in Saxony. 
The baron turned crimson, stuttered, and finally admit- 
ted that his story had been rodomontade—that he had 
never been married before he took his present wife. 

One would have supposed that this would have opened 
the eyes of the neighborhood to the character of the 
man, and provoked inquiries. But it did not. People 
laughed, and said he was a boaster, and that perhaps his 
travels were as fictitious as his matrimonial adventures ; 
but it did not occur to them that he was not the Baron 
Miinchhausen he gave himself out to be. 

Another thing was suspicious. As it chanced, there 
lived in Jever a furrier named Ohr, who was a Cour- 
lander, and actually a native of Golding, where was the 
seat of the branch of the Miinchhausens of which the 
baron was heal. Moreover, Ohr had often worked in 
the house of the late baron at Golding. It was, however, 
five-and-twenty years since he had left the place. The 
baron visited this man, talked to him, and asked him to 
Graft a certificate that he was the Baron Miinchhausen 
he gave himself out to be. Ohr at once addressed him 
in the Courland Sclavonic tongue, and found that his 
visitor could not understand him. Ohr declined to write 
the testimonial. He knew that the late Baron Miinch- 
hausen of Golding had several children, but he could not 
be sure that his visitor was one ; or if he was one, that he 
was the Carl Friedrich he asserted himself to be. Obr 
naturally talked about this extraordinary proceeding of 
the baron, and some mistrust was aroused, yet not suffi- 
cient to provoke inquiries. ; 

The baron had now a secretary, a Monsieur Folte, who 
corresponded with his agents. His claim upon the Count 
of Schauenburg was taken before the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, and the answer was addressed to him as Imperial 
Marshal the Baron Miinchhausen. He showed this answer 
everywhere, and when asked if he were also a marshal in 
the Imperial service, he replied that he had acted in that 
capacity—not exactly field-marshal, but marshal of the 








Imperial household ; and he added that the Imperial | 


General von Starenberg was his near relative. This an- 
nouncement gained him more regard than before. His 
wife was wild with delight at hearing this new item 
concerning her husband’s past history. 

In June, 1703, the baroness wrote home to Halbertstadt 
to tell her acquaintance there how happy she was, how 
well received she and her husband had been, what good 
progress his business was making. She told how he wore 
his blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter, given him by 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, and his star or cross, 
which he had received from his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, and so on. 

On June 3d, 1703, Monsieur Folte dined with the 
beron and his lady in their apartments. After dinner, 


at which the baron was silent, he said: ‘‘ Folte, I am out 
of spirits ; let us make an evening of it, and get roaringly 
drunk !” 

Folte declined the invitation ; he had work to do at 
home, letters to answer, and at 10 p.m. he retired to his 
lodgings. As he left, he saw that a maid was busy clean- 
ing and arranging a reception-room, in which carpenters 
had been engaged that day. The baroness had desired 
that the cleaning might be postponed till the morrow, 
but the baron insisted on its being finished that night. 
The girl continued her work till midnight, and then, tired 
out, lay down in the kitchen to sleep. 

Suddenly, about one o’clock in the morning, cries were 
heard in the street of ‘‘Murder! Thieves! Help! 
Help! I am robbed! My wife is murdered!” The 
maid was roused ; so also was the serving-boy ; and the 
baron appeared in his dressing-gown, profoundly agi- 
tated. Folte was sent for, windows opened, and citizens, 
waked by the cries, asked what was the matter. Mon- 
sieur Folte appeared half dressed, with a drawn sword. 
Some of the neighbors hastily clothed themselves and 
entered the house. They found the baron wringing his 
hands in despair by the bedside of his wife, who had been 
shot through the head. The baroness was still breath- 
ing, but was unconscious and unable to speak, and died 
in a few minutes. The bullet was found under her head 
imbedded in the pillow. There was no sign of a strug- 
gle. The coverlet was smooth ; the poor woman lay in 
the bed as one who had fallen quietly asleep. She had 
evidently been shot whilst asleep. The back door of the 
house was open, and near it was the baron’s box, in 
which he kept his valuables, broken open,’ and robbed of 
its contents. 

The story told by the baron was as follows: He had 
gone to bed about eleven, and had immediately fallen 
asleep. All at once he had woke, hearing a noise in the 
room that adjoined. He had called out to ask who was 
there, whereupon five or six men had rushed in at the 
door. He sprung from his bed, whereupon one of them 
had fired. He pursued them as they retreated, and they 
fled out of the house by the back door. Thereupon he 
returned to the bed, saw that his wife had been shot, and 
roused the servants and the street. Under one of the. 
windows was a barrow; the window had been opened 


| from outside, and the baron had discovered dirt on the 
| sill, as if a man’s foot had rested on it. 


The magistrates and police acted with promptitude. 
The gates of the town were closed, and the place sur- 
rounded with soldiers. Every part of the premises where 
the murder had been committed was closely examined ; 
every tavern and suspicious house in the town was 
searched. Not a trace of the burglars could be found. 
On the 6th the town magistrate communicated with the 
Duke of Anhalt-Zerbst, the sovereign, that grave sus- 
picion rested on the baron of having murdered his wife. 


| No one had seen the supposed burglars except himself. 





In the room was found a gun which had been recently 
discharged, and which belonged to the baron ; the latter, 
when questioned, varied in his statements. The arrest of 
the baron on the grave charge of murder was finally or- 
dered, and he was required to give a full account of him- 
self. He said he was the son of John von Minchhausen, 
at Golding, in Courland ; that his mother’s maiden name 
was Von Tork ; that he was forty years old, had traveled 
in Russia, Sweden, Denmark and Germany ; that he had 
been in the Swedish army, and had been created baron 
by the King of Sweden for his distinguished services ; 
then he had served in the Gyldenstern regiment in Hol- 
stein—that was the broad outline of his story. 
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His papers were now examined, and among them were 
found letters addressed to ‘‘ Fabian von Sternburg, Baron 
Scharrenschild, Lord of Neundorf and Hausminden.” 
Was he a Baron Scharrenschild, and not a Miinchhausen ? 
That was the question now agitated. 

The examining magistrate asked the baron about his 
Order of the Garter and the cross he had received from 
the Emperor. He admitted that he had not been given 
the Order of the Garter by tlie Queen of England, and 
that his star or cross had not been received from the King 
of Sweden. After some further pressing he allowed that 
he got it from a lady whose father had been a knight of 
either a Swedish or an Imperial order, he was not certain 
which. 

He was further questioned relative to the letter ad- 
dressed to him as Imperial Marshal from the authorities 
of Saxe-Coburg. He allowed that he never had been a 
marshal, and that the letter was written by his near rela- 
tive, the Baroness Sternburg, as a hoax for his wife. On 
being further pressed, he reluctantly admitted that he 
was himself, in reality, the Baron Sternburg, and that he 
had assumed the name of Miinchhausen. As for his trav- 
els, he_had never been in Palestine or Greece or Egypt, 
or been among the savages of the Mountains of the Moon, 
near the sources of the Nile. 

For a long time the magistrates of Jever were in doubt 
as to who the man really was. Of his guilt they had 
little doubt. He was embarrassed for money, and he had 
made his wife draw out a will constituting him her sole 
heir in the event of her death. 

Whilst the Jever magistrates were still in perplexity, 
on August 17th there appeared before them a woman 
named Katherine Herckels, who claimed to be the legiti- 
mate wife of the prisoner. She was the widow of a Cap- 
tain Robbig, in Brunswick, who had been left money by 
her father, a goldsmith, and also by her husband. Baron 
Miin-hhausen had courted her, and, flattered at having a 
n bleman for a suitor, she had married him in 1699, In 
1701 she became mother of a son by him, and he took ad- 
vantage of her confinement, not only to make away with 
most of her capital, but also to disappear himself. 

It further transpired that this poor woman was not his 
legitimate wife, for the baron, under the name of Schar- 
renschild, had been already married to another. But of 
this the court only knew by rumor. It now resolved to 
apply to the magistrates of Golding. But already the 
baron had made an attempt to forestall them and poison 
the strings of information. He wrote a letter to his 
‘*Heart’s dearest mother,” Madame Miinchhausen, at 
Golding, to request her to send him her formal attestation 
that he was her son ; that he had been created a baron by 
the King of Sweden ; that his name was Carl Friedrich 
Miinchhausen ; and that his brother-in-law was Fabian 
of Sternburg, Baron Scharrenschild. He informed her 
that he had accidentally shot a lady, and that it was 
necessary, to secure his discharge, that she should send 
the desired attestations. 

The answer came, but quite other from what he desired, 
and with it came information from the magistrates of 
Golding. The baron had, some years ago, appeared at 
Golding under the name of Fabian Sternburg, Baron 
Scharrenschild, and had boasted of his estates in the 
neighborhood of Ratisbon. He said he had‘already been 
married to a Hungarian Countess Altesse, who was dead, 
leaving him a litéle daughter, whom he brought with 
him. Struck by his manner, and relying on his assur- 
ances, the Miinchhausens had allowed him to enter their 
house, propose to and marry one of the daughters. After 
the marriage the baron sponged on his mother-in-law, 
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| got into debt, and finally deserted his wife. His letters 
| to this deserted wife, full of unctious piety and affection, 
| were produced—written by him at the very time he was 
| marrying other women for their little properties. He had 

written to his stepmother, to endeavor to wring out of her 
a false attestation that he was her son, and not her step- 
son. 

In February, 1704, the baron was put to the torture to 
extract a confession, but though he confessed, he would 
not admit that the murder was premeditated. He had 
quarreled with his wife about a pet dog, which slept on 
the mat at the door and disturbed him when asleep. 
He had intended to shoot the dog, and had accidentally 
killed his wife. On examination this explanation was 
proved to be false. His wife had not had such a dog. 
Then he confessed that he had shot her in a fit of drunk- 
enness ; but the servants gave evidence that the baroa 
was not drunk on the night in question. 

Sentence was pronounced against him that he should 
be broken on the wheel, but the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbat 
commuted the sentence to execution with the sword. 
Then he made another attefhpt to save himself. He wrote 
to the Duke of Anhalt that he had discovered a gold-mine 
on his estates, that was rich in promise, and that he 
would reveal its position if his life were accorded him. 
The duke, however, had no trust in his promises, and 
ordered that the law should take its course. On Satar- 
day, August 30th, 1704, the wretched impostor was ex- 
ecuted, under the name of Fabian von Sternburg, Baron 
Scharrenschild ; but it was never discovered who he really 
was, whence he came, and what were his antecedents be- 
fore he appeared at Golding under that name and title. 
The daughter he had brought with him was left to the 
care of his wife, who was a Miinchhausen. 

Such is the curious and tragio story of Baron Miinch- 
hausen, a story that was talked about throughout Ger. 
| many, and was not readily forgotten. Any impostor whe 

appeared in a place without credentials, who gave him- 
| self out to be a baron, and talked of his wonderful trav- 
| els, the duels he had fought, and his adventures among 

savages, was said to be another Baron Miinchhausen , 

and we cannot but think that this is what induced Raspe 
| to adopt the name. It will be observed that both the 
impostor baron and the real baron, who was Raspe’s 
contemporary, were Carl Friedrich. In Raspe’s tale thu 
Christian name is not, howeveéf, given. 








DISINFECTING WITH COFFEE. 


Corree is a handy and harmless disinfectant. Exper- 
iments have been made in Paris to prove this. A quantity 
of meat was hung up in a closed roem until decomposed, 
and then a chafing-dish was introduced and 500 grams 
of coffee thrown on the fire. Ina few minutes the room 
was completely disinfected. In another room sulphu- 
reted hydrogen and ammonia were developed, and ninety 
grams of coffee destroyed the smell in about half a 
minute. It is also stated that coffee destroys the smell 
of musk, castoreum and asafetida. 

As a proof that the noxious smells are really decom- 
posed by the fumes of coffee, and not merely overpowered 
by them, it is stated that the first vapors of the coffee 
were not smelled at all, and are, therefore, chemically 
absorbed, while the other smells gradually diminish as 
the fumigation continues. 

The best way to effect this famigation is to pound the 
coffee in a mortar and then strew it on a hot iron plate, 
which, however, must not be red-hot. 
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‘*] GAZED IN UNSPEAKABLE AMAZEMENT AT MY HITHERTO 
UNSEEN COMPANION,” 


THE COACH LINED WITH BLUE 
SATIN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Lucy H., Hooper. 


I wap often heard, in my childhood, of my father’s 
English kinsfolk, the Gyffords, of Yorkshire. They were 
wealthy manufacturers only, but with a line of descent as 
pure and unbroken as that of the Duke of Norfolk him- 
self. Their family name is extant in a history of York- 
shire as that of valiant yeomen who did good service 
under their lords’ banners at the battles of Crecy and 
Agincourt, and during the Wars of the Roses. Their 
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family residence, Gyfford Grange, dated back to the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and they had never been tempted to 
change it by the example of their proud neighbors, whose 
homes were models of splendor, superb in dimensions 
and furnishing, and replete with every modern comfort. 
The Gyffords never made any pretensions to aristocratic 
affiliations, and were content to own that they owed their 
large fortune to the manufacture of cashmeres and of 
alpacas, despite the antiquity of their name. There is 
something in this mixture of sturdy independence and 
ancient descent which is peculiarly captivating to the 
genuinely republican nature of an unspoiled citizen of 
the United States; and as it is a combination by no 
means rare in Yorkshire, it chances that those stalwart 
northerners are usually great favorites with their Ameri- 
ean friends whenever they cross the Atlantic. So, when 
Cecil Gyfford, the eldest son and heir to Mr. Horace Gyf- 
ford, the head of the house and present owner of the 
Grange, came to visit us in our own home in Chicago, he 
was warmly welcomed and hospitably entertained. More- 
ever, when he fell ill of typhoid fever (which he did soon 
after he came amongst us) we had him brought to our 
house, and my mother nursed him as carefully and de- 
votedly as though he had been her own son. The result 
of this visit and of his illness was a very pressing invita- 
tion from Mr. and Mrs. Gyfford for me to come and spend 
the Christmas holidays at Gyfford Grange, as Cecil had 
heen told that I would be compelled to visit England in 
December, to attend to some important business for my 
father. And the invitation met with ready acceptance, as 
I was desirous, not only of making acquaintance with my 
English kinsfolk, but of inspecting the quaint old Eliza- 
b than mansion. 

*““One thing I cannot promise you, Horace” (I have 
forgotten to state that my name, like that of my father, is 
Horace Gyfford), said Cecil, as we exchanged our part- 
ing messages ; ‘‘and that is a family ghost.” 

‘*That is quite a disappointment,” I replied, merrily. 
“What is the use of people possessing an old ancestral 
home if there is not a haunted room it ?” 

So we laughed and bade each other ‘‘ Good-by,” with 
the prospect of meeting again in a very few months. 

But when I arrived in London, after a stormy passage 

‘across the Atlantic, I found a disappointment awaiting 
me. Mr. Gyfford had written me a letter replete with 
kindness and hospitable greetings, but containing the 
information that my friend Cecil had developed a tend- 
ency to delicacy of the lungs after his full recovery from 
the typhoid fever, and had been ordered by his physician 
not to risk his health in the chill climate of Northern 
England, at least for the present. He was then travel- 
ing in Italy, and would probably be absent till May. 


“My second son, Walter, is in Australia,” wrote Mr. Gyfford, 
“but my wife and I are anxious to welcome you to the Grange, 
and I hope, with the help of the society of our two eldest daugh- 
ters, Maud and Florence (the youngest, Gertrude, is still a mere 
child), we may be able to make your time pass pleasantly, and to 
repay in some slight degree the great kindness shown to Cecil 
when he was 60 ill in a foreign land. Come to us as s00n as you 
have completed your business in London, and you will find a 
warm welcome awaiting you.” 


I was detained some time longer than I expected in the 
great British metropolis, which was anything but cheer- 
ful or attractive at that dreary season of the year ; and 
the shops were full of Christmas-trees an? Christmas gew- 
guws long before the day of my departure for Yorkshire, 
which chanced, indeed, to fall on the 24th of December. 
}t was not exactly the most agreeable way of spending 
the day before Christmas, to pass it in solitary state in a 





compartment on the Midland Railway, and I was chilly 
and hungry and rather cross when we reached the mann- 
facturing town of Keighley, where I was to leave the 
train, and where a carriage was to await my coming to 
convey me over the three miles that lay between tlie 
town and Gyfford Grange. The view of the smart little 
station, well warmed and brilliantly lighted, and the 
aspect of the stately old man-servant in livery, who came 
forward to greet me, accosting me, with respectful dig- 
nity, as ‘‘ Mr. Horace Gyfford, I presume, sir ?” decid- 
edly tended to restore my equanimity. My trunk was 
sought for and speedily found, and before the last shriek 
of the train by which I had journeyed had died away 
in the distance, I found myself ensconced in the large 
family coach which was waiting for me at the outer door 
of the station, 

I was a good deal impressed by this vehicle. It was 
large, and though cumbersome of build and antiquated 
of aspect, was exceedingly handsome, if not actually 
magnificent, in ornamentation. It was lined throughout 
with dark-blue satin, a little faded, but of the richest 
quality. The trimmings were in heavy silk gimp, and the 
door-handles were elaborate in workmanship and finely 
gilt. Altogether the whole aspect of the carriage—or, 
rather, coach—told of the massive and genuine splendors 
of a bygone epoch and interested me greatly, as such 
antiquated objects are apt to interest an American fresh 
from the newness of his native land. By the time I had 
completed my examination of the interior of the vehicle 
it had become quite dark, and leaning back in one softly 
cushioned corner, I became absorbed in meditation. I 
had consumed all my stock of cigarettes in the course of 
the journey, and felt rather dreary in consequence. I 
tried from time to time to look out of the window, but all 
I could see was an expanse of snow-covered ground and 
a range of low hills rising against the horizor. 

Suddenly the light from the lamps of a wayside tavern 
we were passing flashed through the carriage. In this 
transitory illumination my attention was attracted by 
something white—a large white patch, it seemed—on the 
seat opposite to me. I looked curiously, to see what this 
object, showing plainly in the dim light that had suc- 
ceeded to the transient brightness shed by the inn lamps, 
might be, and was amazed to see that it was a humar 
hand—the hand of a gentleman who occupied the front 
seat of the carriage, and which was calmly resting on his 
knee. 

I gazed in unspeakable amazement at my hitherto un- 
seen companion. As far as I could distinguish by the 
uncertain light afforded by the carriage-lamps, as their 
rays flickered on the snow-covered banks that bordered 
the road, he was of large frame, and was wrapped in an 
ample cloak of dark cloth. He wore an old-fashioned 
cocked hat, bordered with gold lace, and looped up at 
one side with a button that, whenever a ray of light glim- 
mered on it, sparkled as though it were set with dia- 
monds. Under this hat, his hair, which I could see was 
perfectly white, either from age or powder, was thrown 
back and massed behind. As far as I could discern his 
features, they were fine, and strongly marked the counte- 
nance of an elderly gentleman. I could only observe it 
in profile, as his face was turned toward the window, 
and he seemed to be intently watching something out- 
side. He took not the slightest notice of me. 

** Well,” thought I, after staring at my companion for 
some minutes, ‘‘ I think that Mr. Gyfford’s servants might 
have told me that this old party was to share the carriage 
with me, and might also have introduced me to him. 
An unsociable beggar he must be to have ridden so long 
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with me without speaking. However, I might as well 
make myself agreeable.” 

So I cleared my throat and said, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation : 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, for not having noticed your 
presence sooner.” 

There was no answer. 

‘*We are having a cold drive,” I added, becoming de- 
cidedly embarrassed. 

Silence. 

‘Please yourself, if you do not choose to answer me,” 
I said, in a huff ; and then leaning back in my corner, I 
settled myself comfortably once more and closed my 
eyes. But just at, that moment the carriage stopped, a 
pair of large iron gates swung slowly open to admit the 
vehicle, and the lights of the lodgekeeper’s house shone 
brightly upon us. 

‘* Here we are at last !” I exclaimed, joyfully, turning, 
as I spoke, to address my silent companion on the front 
seat. There was no one there. I was the only tenant of 
the carriage. 

Scarcely had I recovered from the shock and amazement 
produced by this discovery, when I found myself at the 
door of the Grange, and the sight of the gayly lighted 
hall and the pleasant faces of my host and hostess and 
their young daughters, and the cheery words of welcome 
that greeted me, changed at once and completely the cur- 
rent of my ideas. I thought no more of the silent old 
mun ‘nu the cloak and cocked hat ; and by the time I had 
been introduced to the whole party, and had made some 
changes in my dress and was seated at the dinner-table, I 
had forgotten all about him—or if I remembered him at 
all, it was to persuade myself that I had fallen asleep, 
and that he was merely the creation of a dream. Only 
when the ladies, according to English custom, had re- 
tired, and Mr. Gyfford and I were left together, he apolo- 
gized merrily for not having come to the station to meet 
me. ‘‘A sharp twinge of gout, my boy, is keeping me 
prisoner just now,” he said, ‘‘ and, unfortunately, there 
are none of the male members of our family at home to 
take my place.” I thought then of telling him of the old 
gentleman that had kept me company during my drive, 
but an inexplicable reluctance to mention him sealed my 
lips, and I could only stammer out some deprecation of 
his excuses, 

‘** By the way,” said Mr. Gyfford, turning to the but- 
ler, “‘ what carriage was it that was sent to the station, 
Waters ? I forgot to tell Wilson not to take out the 
landau, as one of the springs is out of order.” 

I did not distinguish the words in the murmured defer- 
ential reply of the well-trained servant, but Mr. Gyfford 
seemed decidedly annoyed at some information that it 
conveyed. 

‘What ! not the coach lined with blue satin? I 
thought that I had given express orders——” 

Here he checked himself, with a glance at me, and 
Waters, saying something about ‘‘the rain, the new car- 
riage, broken springs, gone for repairs,” etc., got out of 
the room as speedily as possible. I was trying to muster 
up courage to tell my host all about my queer traveling 
companion, when he suddenly suggested that we should 
join the ladies, and thus put an effectual stop to my in- 
tended communication. 

“« After all,” I said to myself, when I retired to my own 
room, after a pleasant evening devoted to music and bill- 
iards and animated chat, and terminating with a sumptu- 
ous supper, ‘‘I must surely have fallen asleep ; and what 
is the use in relating the events of a dream ?” 

And so I dismissed the whole affair from my memory. 


, 





I could fill a volume with the history of the pleasant 
events of the next few weeks, beginning with the Christ- 
mas dinner on the day after my arrival, which first intro- 
duced me to the astonishing profusion of goed things 
to eat for which Yorkshire is famous. Then came the 
Christmas dance, at which my American style ef waltzing 
was first received with marked disfavor, then tolerated, and 
finally imitated. In the days following, Mrs. Gyfford and 
elder daughters accompanied me on various excursions 
about the neighborhood, the splendid English roads 
being uninjured even by the rapid thaw which set in im- 
mediately after my arrival. I could not, naturally, judge 
of the beauty that fair Yorkshire must display when 
clothed in its Summer garb of richest green, but I greatly 
enjoyed these drives and excursions nevertheless. I was 
taken to see some of the splendid residences of the neigh- 
borhood, and was much impressed with the extent and 
sumptuousness of the dwellings of these Yorkshire mag- 
nates, which far surpassed anything of the kind I had 
ever seen in my native land, even at Newport. One house 
that I visited had the windows of the drawing-room and 
the dinirg-room opening on a vast Winter garden, with 
graveled paths, and rockwork, and plashing fountains 
amid tropical trees and flowers, the whole shut in and 
roofed with glass, so that no breath of the chilly Eng- 
lish climate could invade the perpetual Summer of its 
atmosphere. Cliffe Castle, another of these superb mod- 
ern residences, fairly bewildered me with its extent and 
its gorgeousness. Then I went to Haworth, and stood 
beside the grave of Charlotte Bronté, in the little church, 
saw the stained-glass window put up to her memory by 
an American admirer of her genius, and visited the library 
that she used to pace while ‘‘ making out’’ her wonderful 
stories, and the room where she breathed her last. And 
on stormy days there was much to interest me in the 
Grange itself. It seemed as though I would never grow 
weary of the great, square hall, hung with arms and 
armor aud trophies of the chase, and furnished with an- 
cient settles and coffers in carved oak, black with age, 
and every one dating back two centuries and a half at 
the very least. Then I turned over with intense pleasure 
the collection of family relics, touching with especial 
reverence the pistol that Joseph Gyfford, one of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, had received from the great Protector’s 
own hand at the battle of Naseby, when his own burst 
and was rendered useless. ‘‘ Take mine,” said the gen- 
eral, curtly, when he saw the plight of his trusty fol- 
lower, and those two words had been engraved on a silver 
plate let into the stock of the weapon. Then there was 
the orange scarf worn by Mrs. Oliver Gyfford the night 
that King William III. and Queen Mary first went in 
state to the theatre in London, and a cup and saucer 
in delicate porcelain, from which Queen Anne had once 
sipped her chocolate, and divers other curious articles. 
I was especially interested in the fine collection of minia- 
tures, which at Gytford Grange took the place of a gal- 
lery of family portraits. There was one in particular that 
quite fascinated me. It was the likeness of a girl of 
seventeen in the costume of the eighteenth century, ex- 
quisitely executed, though by an unknown artist. The 
face was so lovely that I returned to gaze at it again and 
again, and finally I asked Mrs. Gyfford to tell me the 
story of the fair original. 

‘‘She was the great-grandaunt of my husband. Her 
name was Margaret Gyfford, and she died unmarried,” 
was the brief reply, given so curtly that I asked no fur- 
ther questions. 

Evidently this charming creature had had a history, 
and one that her kinsfolk in the present generation did 
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not care to dwell upon. More than once, however, when 
I found myself alone in the d*awing-room where the 
cases of miniatures were hung, did I go to look at the 
pictured face, and to try to trace some possible clew to 
her story in the delicate features and large, soft blue 
eyes. Allin vain, however. Margaret Gyfford smiled at 
me, an inscrutable riddle, from the mellow ivory whose 
smooth inexpressiveness told no tales. 

The coach lined with blue satin had never been brought 
into use for any of our visits or excursions, and I had 
quite forgotten my fellow-traveler in the cocked hat, 
when he was suddenly recalled to my mind in the fol- 
lowing way: One afternoon I accompanied Maud and 
Florence to the coach-house, they having offered to show 
me a very curious sleigh that Mr. Gyfford’s father had 
brought with him from Russia many years ago. Little 
Gertrude, the youngest member of the family, a charm- 
ing child, nine years of age, had begged permission to ac- 
company us, and ran beside me all the way, holding my 
hand and chattering merrily about her Christmas gifts. 
-Arrived at the coach-house, she soon got tired of look- 
‘ing at the sleigh, and wandered off in quest of some other 
amusement. I did not pay particular attention to her 
movements, as I was engrossed with my pretty, grown-up 
cousins, and, moreover, there was no way of her getting 
into any mischief or danger. I saw her, however, climb- 
ing and peeping about the coach lined with blue satin, 
which occupied a prominent position near the entrance- 
door. Suddenly she came running toward us, looking 
very much frightened. 

**Oh ! sisters !— Cousin Horace !” she cried, panting 
and breathless, ‘‘ there is a man here—a strange man— 
sitting in the coach !” 

** Nonsense, Gertrude!” replied Maud ; ‘‘ what do you 
mean ?” 

“Just what I say, sister. There is a man, really— 
really sitting in the front seat of the big carriage.” 


WITH BLUE SATIN. 





By this time the sun had nearly set, and the long, level 
red rays, barred with sullen mists on the horizon, shone 
with a lurid lustre through the doorway, so that every 
part of the interior of the coach was visible when I went 
to look into it. There was no one there. 

‘“‘ Gertrude,” said Florence, severely, ‘‘I am afraid you 
are a naughty little girl, and say things that are not true. 
You see there is no person in the carriage.” 

‘* But, indeed,” said the child, earnestly, the tears 
springing to her eyes as she spoke, ‘‘I did see him—an 
old gentleman, in a cloak and cocked hat, with white 
hair pushed back—so.”’ And she drew back, with both 
hands, her flaxen ringlets into a likeness of the arrange- 
ment she described. I felt a cold thrill—that was not 
wholly caused by the dainp wintry atmosphere—course 
through my veins as I listened. Little Gertrude had 
accurately described my forgotten traveling companion 
who had shared that very coach with me. She was chid- 
den anew and then laughed at by her sisters, who did 
not notice my silence and my discomposure. And then 
we all returned to the house, and nothing more was said 
of the adventure at the time. 

The period of my pleasant visit to Gyfford Grange 
drew rapidly to a close, and the date of my departure 
was near at hand, when, one evening early in January, I 
accompanied Mrs. Gyfford and Maud to a dinner-party 
at the house of the Member of Parliament for York- 
shire, one of the most magnificent of the stately man- 
sions of the district. Mr. Gyfford, owing to a sharp 
attack of the gout, had been unable to accept the invi- 
tation. He came to the door to see us off, and on notic- 
ing the carriage that was waiting for us, and which was 
no other than the coach lined with blue satin, he seem: | 
great]; discomposed. Calling Mrs. Gyfford aside, a whis- 
pered colloquy ensued, evidently on the subject of the 
carriage, and which ended by the remark from the lady 
made aloud and in avery decided tone, ‘I assure you all 
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those stories are rubbish and nonsense. This is the larg- 
est carriage that we have, and the best to use when there 
are two ladies going out in full ball-dress. Besides, it is 
too late to change.” And she entered the vehicle with a 
resolute step and demeanor which had the effect of quell- 
ing all opposition. Mr. Gyfford limped back into the 
house. Maud followed her nother. I took up my sta- 
tion on the front seat, and the horses started. We arrived 
at our destination without accident or incident. The 
dinner-party was a large and eiaborate affair, and it was 
well on to midnight before we took our departure. It was 
a fine night, clear and very cold, the moon at the full, 
and not a cloud marring the dark azure of the starry sky. 
We had been on our way about twenty minutes. The 
ladies were tired and half asleep, and I, leaning back in 
one corner, warm and 
comfortable under the 
fur-lined rug, was look- 
ing out at the moonlight 
and thinking over the 
incidents of a sleighing- 
party at Montreal, at 
which I had been present 
a year before, when, on 
chancing to turn my 
head, I saw seated beside 
me the old man in the 
cocked hat. 

There he sat, to all ap- 
pearance as real and sub- 
stantial as either of the 
two ladies who were doz- 
ing opposite tome. His 
head was turned away, 
for, as on the former oc- 
casion, he was looking in- 
tently out of the window ; 
but I noted, though 
breathless and _ chilled 
with terror, all the de- 
tails of his dress that 
had before struck me— 
the ample folds of the 
dark cloak, the gold lace 
and jeweled button of the 
hat, and the powdered 
hair. I tried to speak, 
but the words died un- 
uttered upon my lips. 
Finally I leaned forward, 
still keeping my eyes on 
the figure beside me, and 
touched Mrs. Gyfford on 
the arm. She started, broad awake at once, stared fix- 
edly before her for a moment, and then, uttering a wild 
scream, she fell back and fainted. 

All was confusion for some little time. The horses 
were stopped, and the footman sprung from the box to 
see what was the matter. Maud, who was sound asleep 
at the moment of her mother’s shriek and swoon, was 
utterly bewildered and helpless. There was no house at 
hand, and as we were not far from the Grange, I took it 
upon myself to order the servants to drive home as fast 
as possible. : 

The cold air and the rapid motion revived Mrs. Gyfford 
after atime. She started up, looking wildly around her 
as she did so. 

“Horace, is he gone ?” she asked. 

“He is gone.” 
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‘Then you saw him ?—you did see him, did you not?” 

**T saw him.” 

** Old, fine -looking, with aqniline features and gray, 
powdered hair, and wearing a dark cloth cloak and a 
cocked hat, and always gazing out of the window ?” 

I signified my assent to the description. 

‘*Yes, yes; I was told of it. I was warned. Mand; 
dear child, you at least were spared the sight.” And a 
burst of hysterical tears came to her relief and checked 
the anxious queries of poor, bewildered Maud, who feared, 
I could see, that her mother had suddenly become bereft 
of reason. 

The next day Mr. Gyfford summoned me to the library 
for a private conversation. Mrs. Gyfford was too ill and 
| shaken by the events of the previous evening to leave her 
bed, so our colloquy was 
long and uninterrupted. 
My host began by asking 
me to give him a full de- 
scription of what had 
really occurred on our 
homeward drive. I did 
so, and then I told of the 
appearance to me of the 
mysterious old gentleman 
on the evening of my ar- 
rival in Yorkshire, and 
also spoke of our visit 
to the carriage-house, and 





st of the personage that 
eh Gertrude declared that 
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she had seen seated in 
the old ¢goach. 

Mr. Gyfford heard me 
in silence to the end. 

**You have told me a 
strange story,” he finally 
remarked ; ‘‘ but one that 
accords in all points with 
a legend that has been 
current in our family for 
many years past. You 
have seen, I fancy, 
amongst the miniatures 
in the drawing-room, the 
likeness of the beautiful 
Margaret Gyfford. She 
was one of the famous 
court beauties of the Jater 
years of King George 
III.’s reign, and was im- 
mensely admixed by the 
Prince of Wales, and by 
his circle of profligate boon companions. Amongst these 
last was the brilliant Colonel Lugard, famed as being one 
of the handsomest men of the epoch, and also one of the 
most dissipated and most unscrupulous. A warm attach- 
ment sprang up between Margaret and this gay gentle- 
man. I believe that the colonel’s passion was genuine 
and sincere, and, at all events, he asked her hand of her 
father in all due form. But Mark Gyfford had a horror 
of the wild members of the prince’s set, and, from all he 
had heard of Lugard, he considered him in no wise fitted 
to become the husband of his only daughter. So he gave 
a peremptory negative to the proposal, and withdrew 
with Miss Gyfford to Yorkshire. Her ardent lover fol- 
lowed her down to the country, and, eluding the old 
man’s vigilance, the lovers planned an elopement. On 
Christmas Eve, whilst Mark Gyfford was entertaining at 
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. . ! 
supper the leading magnates of the neighborhood, the | 
colonel carried off his lady-love in a postchaise, en route | 


for Scotland to get married. 
covered I do not know, but they had not long been goue 
before the enraged father started in pursuit. The car- 
riage that conveyed him was no other than the coach 
lined with blue satin. It was cumbrous and ill fitted for 
the purpose of overtaking the runaways; but, unfortu- 
nately for all parties, as it proved, ons of the posthorses 
slipped and fell on the frozen ground, breaking the pole 
of the chaise in his fall. Before the damage could be 
repaired, the angry father arrived on the scene. What 
followed was never exactly understood. There were 
angry words and fierce retorts, and finally an exchange 
of pistol-shots ; but in the darkness and confusion no- 
thing was observed very accurately. Some say that Mr. 
Gyfford was shot deliberately by Colonel Lugard. An- 
other version of the story declares that Miss Gyfford was 
trying to wrest from her father’s hand the pistol aimed at 
her lover, when it went off in the struggle and the ball 
pierced Mr. Gyfford’s breast, killiag him instantly. At all 
events, the old man met his death in the affray. Colonel 
Lugard mounted the uninjured posthorse, and escrped 
under cover of the darkness. He made his way to the 
Continent, and the proceedings against him were after- 
ward quashed by the influence of the Prince of Wales 
when he became Regent. As to Margaret Gyfford, her 
mind was hopelessly unsettled by the events of that 
night. She became insane, and though she lived to a 
great age, she never recovered her reason. 

‘And from that night, Horace, there have from time 
to time been whispered stories of strange things that were 
seen in the coach lined with blue satin. It has been said 
that old Mark Gyfford has often traveled abroad in it 


How their flight was dis- | 





during the weeks preceding and following the holiday 
season, at which he met his death. The first person that 
ever gave testimony on the matter was my granduncle, 
Mark Gyfford’s youngest grandson. He was coming 
hom. from a gentleman’s dinner in the neighborhood, 
and he said, the next day, that the old man, whose feat- 
ures and dress he well remembered, had sat opposite to 
him all the way home. But he was a heavy drinker, and 
his story was set down to the hallucinations caused ly 
his host’s fine old port. Then some of the ladies of the 
family were startled in the same way while coming home 
from a Christmas ball. The servants, at this season of 
the year, have more than once averred that they saw the 
old man sitting in the coach when they were busied about 
the carriage-house. But I believed none of these tales, 
and yet I was unwilling to have the old coach used. You 
saw how I opposed Mrs. Gyfford’s wish to take it out last 
night. My wife’s experience, juined to your testimony, 
has settled the matter. I will cause the old carriage to 
be destroyed, and when its last fragments have vanished 
from the face of the earth, I hope that the troubled spirit 
of Mark Gyfford will no longer return to vex the souls of 
his descendants.” 

Before I left Gyfford Grange the work of destruction 
was completed. The massive vehicle—body, wheels, 
axles, pole and all—was chopped to pieces, and the frag- 
ments were set on fire and consumed to the last splinter. 
I begged for a scrap of the rich, dark-blue satin lining to 
keep as a relic, and as a memento of my visit to York- 
shire. But when I came to investigate the fragment, I 
saw that a dark stain crossed it transversely, changing 
the azure tint to a dingy purple, and I cast it, shudder- 
ing, into the fire. Thus perished the last vestige of The 
Coach Lined with Blue Satin. 
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By Noe. RUTHVEN. 


Tue Tower of London, haunted as it is by pale recol- 
lections of blood and treason and treachery, is not asso- 
ciated, as a rule, with either mirth or melody ; but, never- 
theless, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have succeeded in 
renovating its memory, after a most pleasing fashion, 
through the medium of the latest product of their fruit- 
ful and fortunate collaboration, ‘‘The Yeoman of the 


Guard”; and, as the name of ‘‘ The Mikado” is insepara- | 


bly coupled in our minds with boiling oil and daughters- 
in-law elect, so also the Tower of London will henceforth 
be remembered in connection with the quaint humor and 
whimsical misery of the merryman and his maid. 

The stage picture as presented at the Casino is strong, 
vivid and impressive. Gray, gaunt and grim the great 
white Tewer, with its corner turrets and Norman arches, 
rises above us in sombre grandeur, the royal standard 
fluttering ou the breeze. The Beef-eaters, in their flaming 
panoply ; the Lieutenant of the Tower, splendid in em- 
bossed cuirass ; and the gayly dressed citizens, talking 
apart—all combine to make a strikingly picturesque en- 
semble. 

The scene of action is the ‘‘ green within the Tower” 
—in reality, a graveled space, the grass, according to tradi- 
tion, having never grown since the old-time executions. 
It was hither that William Lord Hastings, having incurred 
the displeasure of Richard III, was brought hastily from 
the Council Chamber and beheaded on a log of wood, the 
usurper swearing by St. Paul that he would not dine 
till he had seen his head off. Here, too, the beautiful 





Anne Boleyn walked to her death in the calm of inno- 
cence, comforting her attendants, and praying with her 
last breath for her brutal husband. Here Margaret of 
Clarence, the venerable Countess of Salisbury and last of 
the Plantagenets, refused to lay her head on the block, 
and was hewn down by the executioner. Here, on the 
13th of February, 1543, Queen Catherine Howard was be- 
headed to make way for Lord Latimer'’s widow ; and on 
the same spot, just ten years afterward, suffered Lady 
Jane Grey, ‘“‘the queen of nine days,” and her youthful 
husband, Lord Guilford Dudley. Hard by, in the Pris- 
oners’ Chapel, beneath the chancel pavement, they lie 
side by side with other victims of suspicion and intrigue, 
whose names have long since passed out of the living 
world into the pages of history. In a corner of the north 
aisle of this chapel is a curious alabaster effigy of Sir 
Richard Cholmondaley, Lieutenant of the Tower under 
Henry VII.,who little imagined that, upward of three cen- 
turies after his death, he would be resurrected to take 
part in a comic opera, 

“The Yeoman of the Guard” is curiously unlike it: 
predecessors in some respects. In the first place, it is 
essentially a serious opera, but it is doubtful whether the 
audience will be content to give up the roaring laughter 
which Mr. Gilbert alone knows how to arouse. There is 
only one Gilbert, and he is good enough for most people ; 
but if we are to have Gilbert, let it be Gilbert pure and 
unadulterated. If we are to have drama, then sink Gil- 
This is the 


bert, and let us have the drama all alone. 
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one and only fault of ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard,” and it 
is made the more conspicuous by the occasional glimpses 
ef fun, which show that, had Mr. Gilbert only been con- 
tent to stick to his old style, instead of being carried 
away by a desire to do something dramatic, he might 
have scored another enormous success for this last pro- 
duction of his pen. 

Then, too, the plot is quite probable, and not altogether 
original. The blindfolding, the hasty marriage, the es- 
caping prisoner, and the final recognition are all matters 
of comparatively ancient operatic history. Even the pup- 
pets have only a faint family likeness to those Mr. Gil- 
bert is accustomed to turn out. Of course, there are cer-’ 
tain passages in the opera with the genuine Gilbertian 
ring about them, but that grim, maddening fun which 
rendered ‘*The Mikado” so dangerous to persons of 
shaky constitution is nowhere to be found. Some of the 
language put by Mr. Gilbert into the mouth of Jack Point 
is almost Shakespearean, and throughout the second act 
the merryman talks and gapes quite as brilliantly as any 
of the famous creations of the late Lord Bacon. The 
speech, for instance, in which he saves Elsie from the 
rude caresses of the crowd, is peculiarly suggestive of the 
manner in which Touchstone delivers himself : 


“Pornt. She said ‘hands off!’ Whose hands? Thine, Off 
what ? Off her. Why? Because she isa woman. Now, had she 
not been a woman, thine hands had not been set upon her at all. 
So the reason for the laying on of hands is the reason for the tak- 
ing off of hands, und herein is contradiction contradicted. It is the 
very mrriage of pro with con ; and no such lopsided union either, 
as times ge, for pro is not more unlike con than man is unlike 
woman— yet men and women marry every day, with none to say 
‘Oh, the pity of it’ but I and fools like me!” 


It is evident from the tone of this remark that, even as 
far back as the days of good Queen Bess, the ‘‘Is Mar- 
riage a Failure ?” controversy had its supporters. The 
merryman is, of course, the character in the opera, but 
his quips and cranks are strangely out of tune with the 
modern mind, to whom he is almost as much of an an- 
achronism as the mastodon. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has, if anything, contributed more 
to the opera than Mr. Gilbert, but the music, on the 
whole, is music for musicians, and hardly tuneful enough 
to please a mixed audience. A duet written for Jak 
Point and E sie, and set to a quaint, old-fashioned air, is 
the prettiest thing in the whole opera. In it the merry- 
man makes love to E’sie in an impersonal way, and ex- 
presses a mild jealousy of an imaginary rival. She replies 
in a similar fashion. I may select one of its verses at 
random as a sample of its quality : 


** Pornt. I have a song to sing, O! 
ELsIE. Sing me your sing, O! 
Pornt. It is sung to the knell 


Of a churchyard-bell, 
And a doleful dirge, ding dong, O! 
It's a song of a popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble merrymaid, peerly proud, 
Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was ylum, 
Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 
Heighdy! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydy !” 


The “singing farce” is a compendium of the whole 
opera, but its full significance is not felt until it is rein- 
troduced, with at once a joyful and pathetic effect, at the 
elose of the opera. The song in which the merryman 





to become popular. 
as thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Gilbert’s muse, runs : 


One verse, which will be recognized 


‘Though you’re head it may rack with a bilious attack, 
And you’re senses with toothache you’re losing, 
Don’t be mopy and flat—they don’t fine you for that, 
If you’re properly quaint and amusing. 
Though your wife ran away with a soldier that day, 
And took with her your trifle of money, 
Bless your heart, they don’t mind; they’re exceedingly kind— 
They don’t blame you—as long as you’re funny! 
It’s a comfort to feel 
If your partner should flit, 
Though you suffer a deal, 
They don’t mind it a bit— 
They don’t blame you—so long as you’re funny.” 


It now becomes necessary to say something concern- 
ing Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan themselves. 

William Schwenck Gilbert was born at 17 Southamp- 

ton Street, Strand, London, on November 18th, 1836, and 
was educated at Great Ealing School. He took the de- 
gree of B.A. at the London University, and in 1857 ob- 
tained a clerkship in the Privy Council Office ; but finding 
the work here uncongenial, he transferred his attentions 
to the Bar, to which he was called in 1864. His first 
piece, ‘‘ Dulcamara,” a burlesque on Donizetti’s ‘*’Elisir 
d’Amore, was produced at the St. James Theatre, Lon- 
don, in January, 1866, and was followed in rapid succes- 
sion by a series of dramas, comedies and farces of every 
grade, some of the best known being: ‘‘The Palace of 
Truth,” a fairy comedy, founded on the story of Madame 
de Genlis (November, 1870) ; ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
a fairy comedy (December, 1871) ; ‘‘ The Wicked World,” 
a fairy comedy (January, 1873) ; ‘‘ Charity,” a play in four 
acts (January, 1874); ‘‘ Sweethearts,” a dramatic con- 
trast (November, 1874) ; ‘‘ Broken Hearts,” a fairy comedy 
(1876) ; ‘‘ Tom Cobb,” a three-act farcical comedy (1876) ; 
‘*Daniel Druce,” a drama in three acts (1877); ‘ En- 
gaged,’’ a farcical comedy (1877) ; ‘‘ The Ne’er-do-Weel,” a 
comedy (February, 1878) ; ‘‘ Gretchen,” a drama, founded 
on the Faust legend (March, 1879) ; and ‘‘ Comedy and 
Tragedy ” (1884), a play in one act, written for Miss Mary 
Anderson. Among his other works may be mentioned 
‘* An Old Score,” ‘‘ Ages Ago,” ‘‘ The Princess,” a parody 
on Tennyson’s poem ; ‘ Randall’s Thumb,” ‘‘ Creatures 
of Impulse,” ‘‘ The Vivandiére,” ‘* Robert the Devil,” ‘‘ A 
Sensation Novel,” ‘‘ The Gentlemen in Black,” ‘‘ Happy 
Arcadia,’’ and ‘‘ Foggerty’s Fairy.” Of all Mr. Gilbert’s 
plays, ‘‘ Engaged ” and ‘‘ Sweethearts ” are, perhaps, the 
most popular and the most favorable examples of his 
delicate, cynical humor, which is of quite a different 
quality to the rattle and repartee of the ordinary drama- 
tist. ‘‘ Princess Toto,’ Mr. Gilbert’s first operatic vent- 
ure of any importance, was not a success. - Both in idea 
and writing it was exceedingly clever, but the author had 
not yet discovered the musical collaborator whose talent 
has shown itself so congenial with his own. 

Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan is the eldest son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Sullivan, sometime Professor at Kneller 
Hall, the training-school for British military bands, and 
was born in London, May 13th, 1842. He received ehis 
first systematic instruction in music at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, under the Rev. Thomas Helmore, and was 
still a chorister when, at the age of fourteen, he gained 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship. After two years’ study in 
England, under Mr. (afterward Sir Sterndale) Bennett 
and Mr. (afterward Sir John) Goss, he went to Leipsic, 
where he studied at the Conservatorium for three years. 
Upon his return to England, in 1861, he brought with 
him his music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” which was 





expounds the drawbacks of his profession is also certiin 


performed for the first time at the Crystal Palace. ‘‘ The 
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SCENE FROM *‘THE YEOMAN OF THE GUARD ’”’— FAIRFAX’S DYING REQUEST. 


Wedding March,” written to celebrate the Prince of | ing School for Music from its foundation, in 1876, until 
Wales’s marriage, and ‘‘The Enchanted Isle,” a ballet, | 1881, and British Commissioner for Music at the Paris 
were produced in 1863. His next work of importance | Exhibition, in 1878, when he was made a Chevalier of the 
was the masque ‘‘ Kenilworth,” performed at the Bir- | Legion of Honor. He is also a Knight of the Order of 
mingham Festival in 1864. This was followed by the | the House of Coburg, and was knighted by Her Majesty 
‘Symphony in E” (Crystal Palace, 1865) ; overture, ‘‘In Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, May 24th, 1883. Sir 
Memoriam,” dedicated to his father (Norwich, 1866); over- | Arthur conducted the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival 
ture, ‘‘ Marmion” (Philharmonic, 1867) ; oratorio, ‘‘The | in 1880, 1883 and 1886. For the last, held in October, 
Prodigal Son” (Hereford, 1868) ; overture, ‘‘Di Ballo” 1886, he composed a new cantata, ‘‘The Golden Le- 
(Birmingham, 1869) ; ‘‘On Shore and Sea ”’ (International | gend,”’ which was received with great enthusiasm. In 
Exhibition, 1871) ; festival ‘‘Te Deum,” to commemo- | 1885 and 1886 he conducted the Philharmonic Concerts 
rate the recovery of the Prince of Wales (Crystal Pal- | in London. 

ace, 1872) ; an oratorio, ‘‘The Light of the World” (Bir- The first joint production of Mr. Gilbert and Sir A. 
mingham, 1873); and the sacred musical drama, ‘‘ The | Sullivan was an operetta in one act, entitled ‘‘Thespis ; 
Martyrs of Antioch” (Leeds, 1880). He is well known as | Or, The Gods Grown Old,” which made its appearance 
a ballad - writer, the most popular of his songs being | in 1871. This was followed, four years later, by ‘ ‘Trial 
“The Lost Chord,” “‘ Looking Back,” ‘‘ Ma Charmante,” | by Jury,” which was so successful that the ‘‘ pardners,” 
‘** Sweethearts,” ‘* Let Me Dream Again,” and ‘‘ The Dis- as Bret Harte would call them, have since unremittingly 
tant Shore.” He was also at one time editor of ‘‘Church | ‘‘ worked the claim,” which has proved a very Tom Tid- 
Hymns,” for which he composed several of the best- | dler’s ground, giving a large yield at each stroke of the 

| 


known airs. | shovel. 

Sir Arthur received the honorary degree of Doctor of “Trial by Jury” is a travesty on a breach-of-promise 
Music from the University of Cambridge in 1876, and a | case. The curtain rises on a court of justice which is 
like honor was conferred upon him by the University of | crowded by barristers, attorneys, jurymen and onlook- 
Oxford in 1879. He was Principal of the National Train- | ers, awaiting the arrival of the learned judge, who pres- 




















ently appears, and after greeting the assembled crow3. 


proceeds to tell them how he came to be a judge: 


“When I, good friends, was called to the Bar, 

I’d an appetite fresh and hearty, 

But I was, as many young barristers are, 
An impecunious party. 

I'd a swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue— 
A brief which I bought of a booby— 

A couple of shirts and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked like a ruby! 


‘In Westminster Hall I danced a dance, 

Like a semi-despondent fury; 

For I thought I should never hit on a chance 
Of addressing a British jury— 

But I soon got tired of third-class journeys, 
And dinners of bread and water, 

So I fell in love with a rich attorney’s 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 


“The rich attorney, he jumped with joy, 

And replied to my fond professions, 

‘You shall reap the reward of your pluck, my boy, 
At the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions, 

You'll soon get used to her looks,’ said he, 
‘And avery nice girl you'll find her! 

She may very well pass for forty-three 
In the dusk, with a light behind her!’ 


* The rich attorney was good as his word, 

The briefs came trooping gayly, 

And every day my voice was heard 
At the Sessions or Ancient Bailey, 

All thieves who could my fees afford 
telied on my orations, 

And many a burglar I’ve restored 
To his friends and his relations, 
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** At length I became as rich = the Gurneys— 

An incubus then I though: her. 

So I threw over that rich attorney’s 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 

The rich attorney my character high 
Tried vainly to disparage— 

And now, if you please, I’m ready to try 
This Breach of Promise of Marriage !” 


Before the opera has gone far, we learn from the argu- 
ments of counsel that the defendant has became engaged 
to two girls, each of whom insists on his marrying her. 
“he defendant admits having proposed to each of them, 
and expresses his willingness to marry them both. This 
seems to strike the learned judge as a reasonable propo- 
position; but counsel for plaintiff submits that it would 
come under the head of bigamy ; whereupon the learned 
judge, seeing no way out of the difficulty, and being anx- 
ious to close the case, declares that he will marry the 
plaintiff himself. This brings matters to an end, and the 
lawyers disperse, declaring that if his lordship’s law is 
not particularly sound, he is, at least, a judge of beauty 
—‘‘and a good judge, too.” 

“Trial by Jury” was followed by ‘The Sorcerer,” 
which was produced at the Opera Comique, London, 
November 17th, 1877. In the «pening scene John Wel- 
lington Wells, of T. W. Wells & Co., Family Sorcerers, 
announces himself and his wares in the following song: 


“ Oh! my name is John Wellington Wells, 
I’m a dealer in magic and spells, 
In blessings and curses, 
And ever-filled purses, . 
In prophecies, witches, and knells. 








SCENE FROM GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S “ PINAFORE.” 
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“Tf you want a proud foe to ‘make tracks ’— 
If you’d melt a rich uncle in wax— 
You’ve but to look in 
On our resident Djinn, 
Number seventy, Simmery Axe! 


“ We've a first-class assortment of magic; 
And for raising a posthumous shade, 
With effects that are comic or tragic, 
There’s no cheaper house in the trade. 
Love-philtre—we’ve quantities of it; 
And for knowledge if any one burns, 
We keep an extremely small prophet—a prophet 
Who brings us unbounded returns: 


“ For he can prophesy 
With a wink of his eye, 
Peep with security 
Into futurity, 
Sum up your history, 
Clear up a mystery, 
Humor proclivity 
For a nativity—for a nativity; 
With mirrors so magical, 
Tetrapods tragical, 
Bogies spectacular, 
Answers oracular, 
Facts astronomical, 
Solemn or comical, 
And, if you want it, he 
Makes a reduction on taking a quantity. 


“Oh! 
If any one anything lacks, 
He'll find it all ready in stacks, 
If he'll only look in 
On the resident Djinn, 
Number seventy, Simmery Axe! 


“ He can raise you hosts 
Of ghosts, 
And that without reflectors ; 
And creepy things 
With wings, 
Aud yaunt and grisly spectres. 
He can fill you crowds 
Of shrouds, 
And horrify you vastly ; 
He can rack your brains 
With chains, 
And gibberings grim and ghastly! 


* Then, if you plan it, he 
Changes organity 
With an urbanity 
Full of Satanity, 
Vexes humanity 
With an inanity 
Fatal to vanity— 
Driving your foes to the verge of insanity! 


“ Barring tautology, 

In demonology, 

*Lectro biology, 

Mystic nosology, 

Spirit philology, 

High-class astrology, 

Such is his knowledge, he 

Isn't the man to require an apology !” 


The Sorcerer, among other useful articles, advertises 
a Patent Oxy-Hydrogen-Love-at-first-sight-Philtre, and 
guarantees that whosoever drinks of it shall thereupon 
lose consciousness, and in waking fall in love, as a matter 
of course, with the first lady he meets who has also tasted 
it, his affection being at once returned. Hearing of this 


invention, and being prompted by purely philanthropical 
motives, Alevris, the hero, announces his intention uf ex- 
perimenting with it on the villagers of Ploverleigh, which 
he subsequently does. The result is easily foreseen. Sir 
Marmaduke Poinidextre, an elderly baronet, suddenly 





transfers his attentions from Lady Sangazure, a dame of 
stupendous pedigree, to Mrs. Partlel, the village pew- 
opener. Lady Sangazure in turn becomes hopelessly in- 
fatuated with the Cockney Sorcerer, and even expresses 
her willingness to drop her h’s if he will consent to 
marry her. Constance Partlet now discovers that she is 
madly in love with an ill-favored, dull-witted and bad-, 
tempered old notary who is so deaf that he is obliged 
to listen to her sweet nothings through an ear-trumpet ; 
while Dr, Daly, the venerable Vicar of Ploverleigh, falls 
a victim to the charms of Aline Sangazure; but fearing 
the wrath of Alexis, to whom she is engaged, generously 
waives all claim upon her hand, and with true Christian 
resignation announces his intention of quitting the coun- 
try immediately and burying his sorrow in the conge- 
nial gloom of a colonial bishopric. But before he has 
a chance of carrying out this amiable intention the spell 
is overcome, and all return to their old loves. 

‘*H. M.S. Pinafore ; Or, The Lass that Loved a Sailor,” 
followed on the heels of ‘‘ The Sorcerer ” in 1878. ‘‘ Pin- 
afore” is essentially a nautical opera. The curtain rises 
on the quarter-deck of the Pinafore; the sailors being 
hard at work cleaning brasswork, splicing ropes, ete., 
under the supervision of Bill Bobstay, the boatswain. 
Presently Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., who is a take-off on 
W. H. Smith, M.P., then First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
announced, and soon afterward puts in an appearance 
attended by a whole phalanx of sisters and cousins and 
aunts. After modestly announcing himself as the mon- 
arch of the sea, Sir Joseph proceeds to explain how he 
attained that exalted position : 


** When I was a lad I served a term 
As office-boy to an attorney’s firm. 
I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 
I polished up that handle so carefullee 
That now I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee! 


** As office-boy I made such a mark 
That they gave me the post of a junior clerk. 
I served the writs with a smile so bland, 
And I copied all the letters in a big round hand— 
I copied all the letters in a hand so free 
That nowI am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee! 


“In serving writs I made such a name 
That an articled clerk I soon became; 
I wore clean collars and a brand-new suit 
For the pass examination at the Institute. 
And that pass examination did so well for me 
That now I am tho Ruler of the Queen’s Naveo! 


“Of legal knowledge I acquired such a grip 
That they took me into the partnership; 
And that junior partnership, I ween, 
Was the only ship that I ever had seen. 
But that kind of shipfso suited mo 
That now I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Naveoe! 


“I grew so rich that I was sent 
By a pocket borough into Parliament. 
I always voted at my party’s call, 
‘And I never thought of thinking for myself at all, 
I thought so little, they rewarded me 
sy making me the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee! 


** Now landsmen all, whoever you may be, 
If you want to rise to the top of the tree, 
If your soul isn’t fettered to an office-stool, 
Be careful to be guided by this golden rule— 
Stick close to your desks, and never go to sea, 
And you all may be Rulers of the Queen’s Navee! 


Captain Corcoran of the Pinofore is naturally anxious 
that his only daughter, Josephine, should become the 
wife of Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., as the aforesaid Sir 
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Joseph is in every way a bon parti; but Josephine has al- 
ready fixed her affections on Ralph Rackstraw, an able 
seaman on board the Pinafore, with whom she is on the 
point of eloping when stopped by the Caplain, who had 
got word of their intention through the agency of Dick 
Dealeye, ® one-eyed sailor of repulsive qualities. A 
stormy scene follows, during which Ralph Rackstraw is 
put in irons and cast into darkness. In the meantime, 
Little Buttercup, a Portsmouth bumboat-woman, explodes 
a bomb on board by disclosing the fact that, in her ear- 
lier days, she went in for baby-farming, and that, among 
other waifs and strays, she had charge of both Captain 
Corcoran and Ralph Rackstraw, but that, through some 
inadvertence, she mixed them up, and that Ralph is by 
right the Captain, and the Captain, Ralph. As may be 
expected, this statement causes considerable consterna- 
tion. Ralph presently emerges from his dungeon attired 
as the Captain, while the Captain enters in the garb of a 
common sailor. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B.; declares that 
it would of course be impossible for him to marry a 
sailor’s daughter, so he hands Josephine over to Ralph, 
and is obliged to fall back on his cousin Hebe, while the 
Captain consoles himself with Little Buttercup. 

After an abnormally successful run of over two years, 
‘Pinafore ” at last gave way, on April 3d, 1880, to ‘‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance; Or, The Slave of Duty,” the plot 
of which is briefly this: When the curtain rises we see 
the far-famed Pirates of Penzance reposing in picturesque 
groups, the scene being a rocky shore on the coast of 
Cornwall. They are celebrating the coming of age of 
Frederic, one of the bravest members of their band, who 
alone is sad among the merry. The cause of his sadness 
is sufficiently explained by the ballad of Ruth, the nur- 
sery-maid, to whose care he had been left by his father : 


*T was a stupid nursery-maid, on breakers always steering, 
And I did not catch the word aright, through being hard of 
hearing; 
Mistaking my instructions, which within my brain did gyrate, 
I took and bound this promising boy apprentice to a pira‘e, 
Asad mistake it was to make and doom him to a vile lot— 
I bound him to a pirate—you—instead of to a pilot.” 


It must be admitted, however, that these particular 
Pirates followed their crooked calling in a very humane 
and gentlemanly spirit. They never attacked a weaker 
party than themselves, and, moreover, made a point of 
never molesting an orphan. This latter circumstance has 
become generally known, and is taken advantage of by 
the victims of the bold Pirates. ‘The last three ships we 
took,” they complain, ‘‘ proved to be manned entirely by 
orphans, so we had to let them go.” But in spite of these 
redeeming features, Frederic dislikes the society he has 
been compelled to keep. Being a slave to duty, he has 
felt bound to further the ends of the Pirates while his 
apprenticeship continued ; but now, being out of his in- 
dentures, the same sense of duty, he confesses freely, 
compels him to devote heart and soul to their extermina- 
tion. Acting on the same strong principles, he is on the 
point of giving his hand to Ruth, the nursery-maid, who 
has represented herself to him as the ideal of womanhood, 
when four and twenty young ladies, who turn out to be 
sisters, make their appearance, and he immediately pro- 
poses to several of them at once. The other Pirates, fol- 
lowing suit, immediately surround the maidens, propos- 
ing to be, as they poetically put it, 


“ Conjugally matrimonified, 
By a doctor of divinity, 
Who resides in this vicinity.” 


the maidens’ father, Major- General Stanley, who is the alter 
ego of Sir Joseph Porter in ‘‘ Pinafore.” Like that fune- 
tionary, he sets forth his qualifications for his high office 
in a song, which in sentiment is the counterpart of ‘‘I’m 
the Monarch of the Sea,” the place of the famous sisters, 
the cousins end the aunts being taken by his twenty-four 
daughters : 













































‘“T am the very pattern of a modern Major-general ; 

I’ve information vegetable, animal, and mineral; 

I know the Kings of England, and I quote the fights his- 
torical, 

From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical ; 

T'm very well acquainted, too, with matters mathematical, 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical, 

About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a lot o’ news— 

With many cheerful facts about the square of the hypothenuse. 


‘With many cheerful facts, ete. 


I’m very good at integral and differential calculus, 

I know the scientific names of beings animalculous; 
In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
I am the very model of a modern Major-general. 


‘In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
He is the very model of a modern Major-general. 


I know our mythic history, King Arthur’s and Sir Caradoc’s, 
I answer hard acrosties, I've a pretty taste for paradox, 

I quote in elegiacs all the crimes of Heliogabalus, 

In conics I can floor peculiarities parabolus. 


I can tell undoubted Raphaels from Gerard Dows and Zof- 
fanies, 

I know the croaking chorus from the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 

Then I can hum a fugue, of which I've heard the musie’s din 
afore, 

And whistle all the airs from that infernal nonsense ‘ Pinafore.’ 


Then I can write a washing-bill in Babylonie cuneiform, 
And tell you every detail of Caractacus’s uniform; 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I am the very model cf a modern Major-general. ‘ 


In fact, when I know what is meant by ‘mamelon’ and 
‘ ravelin,’ 

When I ean tell a chassepot rifle from a javelin, 

When such affairs as sorties and surprises I’m more wary at, 

And when I know precisely what is meant by commissariat ; 

When I havo learnt what progress has been made in modern 
gunnery, 

When I know more of tactics than a novice in a nunnery; 

In short, when I’ve a smattering of elemental strategy, 

You’ll say a better Major-general has never sat a gee— 


For my military knowledge, thofigh I’m plucky and adventrry, 
Has only been brought down to the beginning of the century, 
But still in learning vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modern Major-general !” 


The difficulties of the situation are met by the ready 
wit of the aged warrior, who, on proclaiming himself an 
orphan, is allowed by the tender-hearted Pirates to de- 
part in peace, together with his daughters and Frederic. 
The latter, in the second act, is bent upon obeying the 
dictates of duty by exterminating his former companions, 
and for that purpose has surrounded himself with a squad 
of policemen about as bold and as musical as their col 
leagues in Offenbach’s ‘‘Genevidve de Brabant.” The 
Police-sergeant’s song, which is one of the most catchy iz 
the opera, being : 

** When a felon’s not engaged in his employment— 
His employment 
Or maturing his felonious little plans— 
Little plans, 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment— 
’Cent enjoyment, 
Is just as great as any honest man’s— 










This interesting scene is interrupted by the arrival of 





Honest man’s. 
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SCENE FROM THE ‘‘ PIRATES OF PENZANCE.” 


Our feeiings we with difficulty smother— 
*Culty smother, 
When constabulary duty’s to be done— 
To be done; 
Ah, take one consideration with another— 
With another, 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
When constabulary duty’s to be done— 
To be done, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 


““When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling 
Not a-burgling, 
When the cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime 
*Pied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling— 
Brook a-gurgling, 
And listen to the merry village chime — 
Village chime. 
When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother— 
On his mother— 
He loves to lie a-basking in the sun, 
In the sun; 
Ah, take one consideration with another-—- ' 
With another, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
When constabulary duty’s to be done— 
To be done, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one— 
Happy one!” 


But Frederic’s exterminating expedition is frustrated 
by his discovering that by the wording of his deed of 
apprenticeship he is still bound to the Pirates for an un- 
limited number of years. The Pirate King does not in- 
sist on his carrying out the agreement, but merely leaves 
it to his sense of duty. Frederic, being thus appealed to, 
declares that he will do his duty at any price, and having 
become a pirate again, feels in duty bound to disclose to 
his comrades the falsity of the General’s statement as to 
his being an orphan. This breach of faith the fierce 
lovers of the sea determine to revenge in the most ruth- 
less manner. They easily vanquish the policemen sent 
out to capture them, and are on the point of committing 
the gallant soldier to death, when a last appeal, ‘to yield 
in Queen Victoria’s name,” recalls them to their duty. It 


subsequently turns out that they are all noblemen ‘‘ who 
have gone astray,” and by way of atonement they pair off 
with the General's daughters. 

‘The Pirates of Penzance” was succeeded, on April 
23d, 1881, by ‘‘ Patience; Or, Bunthorne’s Bride,”’ an 
wsthetic opera, the scene of which is laid in a glade near 
Castle Bunthorne, situated, it would appear, in that un- 
discovered country of whimsical fancy in which Mr. Gil- 
bert is so thoroughly at home. In the first act Reginalil 
Bunthorne, ‘‘a fleshy poet,’’ expounds the mysteries of 
| his heart to a bevy of lovesick maidens, receiving in re- 
turn their passionate devotion. The poet, it need scarcely 
be added, treats the admiration of his fair votaries with 
scorn. His passion, he declares, is fixed on Patience, a 
milkmaid, who, on her part, does not appreciate the rap- 
tures of the poet, and is, indeed, totally insensible to the 
pangs of love until a new hero appears on the scene in the 
shape of Archibald Grosvenor, another bard of the esthetic 
school, who has made the simple and pastoral his special- 
ties, and who devotes his time to the recitation of deca- 
| lets, of which the following are samples : 





“Gentle Jane was as good as gold, 
She always did as she was told. 
She never spoke when her mouth was full, 
Or caught blue-bottles their legs to pull; 
Or spilt plum jam on her nice new frock, 
Or put white mice in the eight-day clock ; 
Or vivisected her last new doll, 
Or fostered a passion for alcohol. 
And when she grew up she was given in marriage 
To a first-class earl who keeps his carriage ! 


“* Teasing Tom was a very bad boy; 

A great big squirt was his favorite toy; 

He put live shrimps in his father’s boots, 

And sewed up the sleeves of his Sunday suits; 

He punched his poor little sisters’ heads, 

And ecayenne-peppered their four-post beds; 

He plastered their hair with cobbler’s wax, 

And dropped hot halfpennies down their backs. 
The consequence was he was lost totally, 
And married a girl in the corps de bally!” 





A curious contrast to the two poets is found in Colonel 
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Calverley, of the Dragoon Guards, whose opening song is 


thoroughly Gilbertian : 
“If you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 

Known to the world as a Heavy Dragoon, 

Take all the remarkable people in history, 
Rattle them off to a popular tune, 

The pluck of Lord Nelson on board of the Victory 
Genius of Bismarck devising a plan— 

The humor of Fielding (which sounds contradictory) 
Coolness of Paget about to trepan— 

The science of Jullien, the eminent musico— 
Wit of Macaulay, who wrote of Queen Anne— 

The pathos of Paddy, as rendered by Boucicault— 
Style of the Bishop of Sodor and Man— 

The dash of a D’Orsay, divested of quackery— 

Narrative powers of Dickens and Thackeray— 

Victor Emmanuel—peak-haunting Peveril— 

Thomas Aquinas, and Doctor Sacheverell— 

Tupper and Tennyson—Daniel Defoe— 

Anthony Trollope and Mr, Guizot! 

Take of these elements all that is fusible, 

Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 

Set them to simmer and take off the scum, 

And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum! 


The gallant Colonel and his brother officers, Major Mur- 


gatroyd and the Duke of Dunstable, are upbraided for not 


being wsthetic by the lovesick maidens, who have now 
transferred their allegiance from the lean and languid 
Bunthorne to the handsome Grosvenor. One of them 
alone has remained faithful to her first idol. 
the Lady Jane, a damsel of mature and highly developed 
charms, who soliloquizes on the fickleness of her com- 
panions, accompanying herself on a gigantic violoncello 





*“IOLANTHE” AT THE SAVOY,— 1. FAIRY INVASION OF 


the while. Bunthorne's advice to those who desire to 


| Shine as apostles of sstheticism is exceedingly piquant: 


This is | 


PALACE-YARD—LEILA. 
5. STREPHON, 


| ‘If you’re anxious for to shine in the high esthetic line as a 


man of culture rare, 
You must get up all the germs of the transcendental terms 
and plant them everywhere. 
You must lie upon the daisies and discourse in novel phrases 
of your complicated state of mind; 
The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle chatter of a tran- 
scendental kind. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 
‘If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for 
me, 
Why, what a very singularly deep young man this deep young 
man must be!’ 


Be eloquent in praise of the very dull old days which have 
long since passed away, 
And convince ’em, if you can, that the reign of good Queen 
Anne was culture’s palmiest day. 
Of course you will pooh-pooh whatever’s fresh and new, and 
declare it’s crude and mean, 
For art stopped short in the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 
‘If that’s not good enough for him which is good enough for 
me, 
Why, what a very cultivated kind of youth this kind of youth 
must be!’ 


‘Then a sentimental passion of a vegetable fashion must excite 
your languid spleen, 
An attachment a la Plato for a bashful young potato, or a 
not-too-French French bean! 

















_— 





3, IOLANTHE. 
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Though the Philistines may jostle, you will rank as an apostle 
in the high esthetic band, 
If you walk down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in your 
medizvai hand. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your flowery way, 
‘If he’s content with a vegetable love which would certainly 
not suit me, 
Why. what a most particularly pure young man this pure 
young man must be!’” 


How the Lady Jaze is rewarded by becoming the bride, 
not of Bunthorne, but of ‘‘a duke with a thousand a day ”; 
how the Heavy Dragoons, after transforming themselves 
for a season into wsthetic worshipers, finally regain their 
uniforms and their fickle loves ; how Patience, after lov- 
ing the unsympathetic Bunthorne from motives of duty, 
finds happiness in the arms of the irresistible Grosvenor 
—all this is set forth in the course of the opera. The 
dénouement Mr. Gilbert has borrowed from his own in- 
comparable ballad of ‘‘ The Rival Curates,” for, like the 
Rev. Hopley Porter, ‘‘ doing it on compulsion,” Archibald 
Grosvenor doffs the uncomfortable garb of the xsthetic 
bard and appears at the end of the piece in his natural 


shape as 
“An every-day young man, 

A commonplace type, 
With a stick and a pipe, 

And a half-bred black-and-tan— 
Who thinks suburban ‘ hops’ 
More fun than ‘ Monday Pops,’ 

Who’s fond of his dinner, 

And doesn't get thinner 
On bottled beer and chops.” 


After running for twenty months, ‘‘ Patience” gave 
place to ‘‘Iolanthe ; Or, The Peer and the Peri,” which 
made its appearance November 25th, 1882. Strephon, an 
Arcadian shepherd, may be looked upon as the chief 
character and hero of the opera. He is the offspring of 
the marriage of his fairy mother, Jolanthe, with a mortal, 
and is in consequence a mixture of both, being a fairy 
down to the waist, while his legs are mortal. Such a 
marriage as this, we are informed, is by fairy law punish- 
able with death, but in the case of Jvlanthe the sentence 
has been commuted to penal servitude for life, which, we 
are further told, she has Seen working out for twenty- 
five years on her head at the bottom ofa stream. Being 
moved by the prayers of her sister, the Fuiry Quen is 
induced to recall Jolanthe from her moist prison. Clad in 
water-weeds, the culprit appears, and for the first time 
discloses the fact that she is the mother of Strephon, who 
presently enters attired in the prettiest of rococo cos- 
tumes, and playing a merry tune on a flageolet—a piece 
of dainty Dresden china come to life. Strephon turns 
out to be engaged to Phyllis, a shepherdess and Ward in 
Chuncery, whose charms have also subdued the hearts of 
the entire House of Lords, not excepting even her legal 
guardian, the Lord Chancellor himself. This high fune- 
tionary seems to feel the heavy responsibility of his office, 
if we may judge from his opening song : 


“The Law is the true embodiment 

Of everything that’s excellent. 
It has no kind of fault or flaw, 
And I, my lords, embody the Law. 
The constitutional guardian I 
Of pretty young Wards in Chancery, 
All very agreeable girls—and none 
Are over the age of twenty-one. 

A pleasant occupation for 

A rather susceptible Chancellor! 


“A pleasant occupation, etc. 





“ But though the compliment implied 

Inflates me with legitimate pride, 

It nevertheless can’t be denied 

That it has its inconvenient side. 

For I’m not so old, and not so plain, 

And I’m quite prepared to marry again, 

But there’d be the deuce to pay in the Lords 

If I fell in love with one of my Wards! 
Which rather tries my temper, for 
I’m such a susceptible Chancellor! 


‘* Which rather, ete. 


And every one who’d marry a Ward 
Must come to me for my accord, 
And in my court I sit all day, 
Giving agreeable girls away. 
With one for him—and one for he— 
And one for you—and one for ye— 
And one for thou—and one for thee— 
But never, oh, never a one for me! 
Which is exasperating for 
A highly susceptible Chancellor!” 


‘The feelings of a Lord Chancellor,” he argues, ‘* who 
is in love with a Ward of Court are not to be envied. 
What is his position? Can he give his own consent to 
his own marriage with his own Ward? Can he marry his 
own Ward without his own consent ? And if he marries 
his own Ward without his own consent, can he commit 
himself for conteiapt of his own Court? And if he com- 
mit himself for contempt of his own Court, can he appear 
by counsel before himself, to move for arrest of his own 
judgment ?” 

The heart of Phyllis, however, is proof against the 
temptations of rank and wealth. She clings to her Sire- 
phon in spite of the passionate pleadings of the noble- 
men ‘not to spurn the nobly born”; but her resolve 
is severely shaken when she discovers her lover in af- 
fectionate conversation with his mother, who, on account 
of her extraordinarily youthful appearance, she imagines 
to be a rival, and in a fit of jealousy sho declares her 
willingness to marry any peer who may be selected for 
the purpose. Strephon, in the meantime, has been re- 
turned to Parliament as a Liberal - Conservative, his 
upper half being Tory and his legs Radical, and lhe 
does all in his power to overthrow the House of Lords. 
Phyllis is wooed by two peers, the Earl of Mount Arrarat 
and Lord Tolloller — arcades ambo, a pair of most accom- 
modating rivals, as the following conversation will show : 


*“ Poyiuis (fo TOLLOLLER). 
to be? 

*Lorp Toutu. Not altogether. It’s a difficult position. 
would be hardly delicate to toss up. 
rather leave it to you. 

“Payt. How can it possibly concern me ? You are both Earls, 
and you are both rich, and you are both plain. 

“Mount. 80 we are. At least, I am. 

“ Lorp ToLu. So am I. 

**Moont. No, no! 

* Lorp Tott. I am, indeed. Very plain. 

** Mount. Well, well—perhaps you are, 

‘*Puyt. There's really nothing to choose between you. If one 
of you would forego his title, and distribute his estates among his 
Irish tenantry, why, I should then see a reason for accepting the 
other. 

“Mount. Tolloller, are you prepared to make this sacrifice ? 

**Lorp Totu. No! 

“Mount. Not even to oblige a lady ? 

“Lorp ToLu. No! 

“Mount. Then the only question is, which of us shall give 
way to the other? Perhaps, on the whole, she would be happier 
with me. I don’t know. I may be wrong. 

“Lorp Toit. No. I don’t know that you are, 


Well, have you settled which it’s 


It 
On the whole, we would 


I really be- 


lieve she would. But the awkward part of the thing is, that if you 
It’s a family 


rob me of the girl of my heart, one of us must die, 
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tradition that I have sworn to respect. 
1 have a very strong regard for you, George. 

“ Mount (much affected). My dear Thomas! 

“Lorp ToLut. You are very dear to me, George. We were 
both boys together-—at least, J was. If I were to survive you, my 
existence would be hopelessly embittered. 

“Mount. Then, my dear Thomas, you must not do it. I say 
it again and again—if it will have this effect upon you, you must 
not do it. No, no, If one of us is to destroy the other, let it 


bo me! 
**Lorp Totu. No, no. 
“Mount. Ah, yes!—by our boyish friendship I implore you! 


“ Lorp Tou. (much moved), Well, well, be it so. But, no— 
no—I cannot consent to an act which would crush you with un- 
availing remorse. 

“Mount. But it would not do so. I should be very sad at 
first—oh, who would not be ?—but it would wear off. I like you 
very much—but not, perhaps, as much as you like me. 

**Lorp ToLtt. George, you are a noble fellow, but that telltale 
tear betrays you. No, George; you are very fond of me, and I 
cannot consent to give you a week’s uneasiness on my account. 

“Mount. But, dear Thomas, it would not last a week! Re- 
member, you lead the House of Lords! On your demise I shall 
take your place! Oh, Thomas, it would not last a day! 

“ Puy. (coming down). Now, I do hope you're not going to 
fight about me, because it’s really not worth while. 

“Lorp Tout. (looking at her). Well, I don’t believe it is! 

“Mount. Nor I. The sacred ties of friendship are para- 
mount,” 


After much misccllaneous talking and singing, the dé- 
nouement is brought about by Jo/~nthe informing the Lord 
Chancellor that she is his long-lost wife, and that Strephon 
is their son. When the Fairy Queen is on the point of 
punishing this second indiscretion with death, it turns 
out that all the other Fairies have incurred the same pen- 
alty by secretly marrying the peers. ‘‘I cannot slaugh- 
ter the whole company,” says the Queen, ‘‘and yet the 
law is clear-—every fairy must die who marries a mortal,” 
Here the Lord Chancellor, who is quite equal to the emer- 
gency, suggests that the insertion of a single word is all 
that is necessary to put things straight. ‘‘ Let it stand 
that every fairy shall die who don’t marry a mortal,” says 
his lordship, ‘‘and there you are.” The requisite altera- 
tion having bee. made in pencil, all further difficulties 
are averted by the entire House of Lords being carried 
off bodily to the realms of fancy and fable. 

The next production of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan 
was ‘Princess Ida; Or, Castle Adamant,” which was 
brought out at the Savoy, London, January 5th, 1884. 
The libretto follows that of Tennyson’s poem pretty 
closely. The action proper is preceded by a prologue, 
which takes place at the Palace of King Hildebrand, 
whose son Hilarion has been betrothed, at the age of 
two, to Ida, daughter of King Gama. The arrival of the 
bride and her royal father is anxiously expected, and in 
the meantime the courtiers wile away the time in sing- 
ing and dancing, as in operatic duty bound. After some 
time King Gama arrives, accompanied by his three sons, 
Arac, Guron and Scynthius, but minus his daughter, 
whom he has left behind at Castle Adamant, instructing 
a body of girl graduates in the mysteries of science. 
King Gama, according to his own statement, is ‘‘a genu- 
ine philanthropist,” who displays his love for his kind 
somewhat in this guise : 


“T’m sure I’m no ascetic; I’m as pleasant as can be; 
You'll always find me ready with a crushing repartee; 
I've an irritating chuckle, I’ve a celebrated sneer, 

I've an entertaining snigger, I’ve a fascinating leer. 
To everybody’s preiudice I know a thing or two: 
I can tell a womans age in half a minute—and I do. 
But although I try to make myself as pleasant as I can, 
Yet everybody says J’m such a disagreeable man! 

And I can’t think why! 


It’s a painful position, for ' 


| 











“To compliments inflated I’ve a withering reply, 

And vanity I always do my best to mortify; 

A charitable action I can skillfully dissect, 

And interested motives I’m delighted to detect; 

I know everybody’s income, and what everybody earns, 
And I carefully compare it with the income-tax returns; 
But to benefit humanity however much I plan, 

Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man! 

And I can't think why!” 


Princess Ida having failed to keep her troth, her father 
and three brothers are retained as hostages and marched 
off to durance vile, Hilarion and his friends, the gentle 
Florian and the bold Cyril, expressing their determina- 
tion to conquer the maidens’ castle and hearts by the soft 
artillery of ‘‘expressive glances.” In due course they 
appear at Castle Adamant and don the undergraduates’ 
gowns, but are, nevertheless, recognized and locked up 
as spies by the ‘‘ Daughters of the Plow.” This action 
on the part of the students excites the anger of King 
Gama, who accordingly invades the castle and threatens 
its terrified inmates with dire vengeance. After a spas- 
modic show of resistance, the ladies consent to leave the 
decision of their fate to their male friends. The three 
brothers of the Princess enter the lists against Hilarion 
and his companions, and are vanquished after a desper- 
ate fight, whereat, to paraphrase an old saying, ‘‘ Trouble 
and adventure end in lovers’ meetings.” Each lassie finds 
her laddie, not excepting even the ill-natured old Pro- 
JSessor of Abstract Science, who finds a congenial mate in 
the philanthropic King. 

On March 14th, 1885, ‘‘ The Mikado ; Or, The Town of 
Titipu,” the masterpiece of both librettist and composer, 
made its appearance. The plot is so thoroughly childish 
that, on being obliged to sum it up on paper, one blushes 
at the remembrance of many a dangerously boisterous 
laugh it has excited. The Mikado of Japan, a highly 
moral sovereign, has, it appears, issued a decree con- 
demning to death any man found guilty of flirting. The 
first person convicted under this law is Koko, a cheap 
tailor ; but he is reprieved at the last moment, and raised 
to the exalted rank of Lord High Executioner. Koko de- 
clares that, in the event of his ever being called upon to 
act professionally, he has a little list made up of those 
he intends to decapitate : 


“ As some day it may happen that-a@ victim must be found, 
I’ve got a little list—I’ve got a little list 
Of social offenders who might well be underground, 
And who never would be missed—who never would be 
missed ! 
There’s the pestilential nuisances who write for autographs— 
All people who have flabby hands and irritating laughs— 
All chiidren who are up in dates, and floor you with ’em flat— 
All persons who, in shaking hands, shake hands with you like 
that— 
And all third persons who on spoiling (éle-d-téles insist—- 
They'd none of ’em be missed—they’d none of ’em be 
missed ! 
CHORUS. 
“ He’s got ’em on the list—he’s got ’em on the list; 


And they'll none of ’em be missed — they'll none of em be 
missed. 


There’s the nigger serenader, and the others of his race, 
And the piano organist—I’vo got him on the list! 
And the people who eat peppermint and puff it in your face, 
They never would be missed—they never would be missed ! 
Then the idiot who praises, with enthusiastic tone, 
All centuries but this, and every country but ois own; 
And the lady from the provinces, who dresses like a guy, 
And ‘who doesn’t think she waltzes, but would rather like te 
try,’ 
And that singular anomaly, the lady novelist— 
I don’t think she’d be missed—I’m sure she’d not be missed! 
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To crown his happiness, Koko is engaged to be married 
to his lovely ward, Yum Yum by name. This prospective 
bliss, however, is disturbed by a letter from the Mikado, 


who, struck by the fact that no execution has taken place | 


at Titipu for a year, decrees that, unless somebody is 
beheaded within a month, the office of Lord High Eve- 
culioner shall be abolished, and the city reduced to the 
rank of a village. 
is willing to die. Koko, who is first on the condemned 
list, naturally objects to cutting his own head off, which, 
as he shrewdly remarks, would be a capital offense. A 
newcomer now appears in the person of Nanki Poo, the 
Crown Prince of Japan, who has fled from his father’s 
court and assumed the disguise of wandering niinstrel, in 
order to avoid marrying an elderly maid named Kati-ha. 
Nanki Poo, being madly in love with Yum Yum, volun- 
teers to be beheaded at the end of a month, provided he 
be allowed to marry Yum Yum for that month. 


The difficulty is to find somebody who , 


| 
| 


he is dead—and if he is dead, why not say so?” The 
Mikado readily perceives the point, and declares that 
nothing could possibly be more satisfactory. 

‘** Ruddigore ; Or, The Witches’ Curse,” followed ‘‘ The 
Mikado” in 1887. The plot turns upon the misadvent- 
ures of a wealthy baronet, who is continually upbraided 
by the ghosts of his ancestors for not being wicked 
enough ; but the opera was not a success, and had only 
ashort run. Next, and last, comes ‘‘ The Yeoman of the 
Guard ; Or, The Merryman and his Maid,” which was 
produced in London on October 3d, 1888, and in this 
country soon after. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan will long continue to delight the public by their 
charming operas. They have been treated with con- 
tumely by many critics, but they have nevertheless be- 


| come a part of our national life, and have enhanced the 


Koko at | 


first objects to such an arrangement, but on being re- | 


minded that Yum Yum will 
be a widow at the end of the 
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gayety of nations. The name of Gilbert, coupled with 
that of Sullivan, is known wherever the English tongue 
is spoken, for they have 
written the songs and—bet- 


month, gives his consent, Ray Ph (Beerences , ter still—invented the catch- 
and they are married. —— 2 of words of not one, but of two, 


In the second act the Mi- 
kado appears on the scene, to 
look after his fugitive son 
and heir; but Koko, believ- 
ing that his Imperial master 
is intent on witnessing the 
long-delayed execution, for- 
ges an affidavit to the effect 
that Nanki Poo had been be- 
headed that morning, being 
aided and abetted in his 
falsehood by Pooh Bah, a 
great nobleman, who, in 
spite of his pre-Adamite an- 
cestral descent, condescends 
to serve under the ci -derant 
tailor in the manifold capa- 
cities of First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Chief Just- 
ice, Commander - in - chief, 
Lord High Admiral, Arch- 
bishop of Titipu, Master of 
the Buckhounds, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Police, etc., 
and also further castigates his family pride by accept- 
ing miscellaneous bribes from anybody inclined to offer 
them. The horror of Koko may be imagined when it is 
discovered that the wandering minstrel, whom he pre- 
tends to have beheaded, is the Crown Prince of Japan. 


AU 


N’EST CE Pas ?” 


life as long as Katishu is single, so Koko, in order to save 
his neck, makes up his mind to marry her himself. 
first she repudiates his addresses, but on his declaring 
that unless she accepts him he will immediately commit 
suicide, she relents, and they are duly united by Pooh 
Bah. Nanki Poo, having no further fears of Katisha, 
now comes forward, and is received with open arms by 
the Mikado. Koko, however, is called to account by His 
Majesty for having stated that Nanki Poo was beheaded, 
and gives the following lucid explanation: ‘‘It’s like 
this: When your Majesty says, ‘ Let a thing be done,’ 
it’s as good as done—practically, it is done—because 
your Majesty’s will is law. Your Majesty says, ‘Kill a 
gentleman,’ and a gentleman is told off to be killed. Con- 
sequently, that gentleman is as good as dead—practically, 


SOIERIE ag 





MAGASIN DU LOUVRE. 


‘*COMBIEN EN VOULEZ-VuUS, MADAME ?” 
‘On !—ER—LET ME SEE—FIVE YARDS—-SANK KILOMETERS, 


| 
| 
| 


great nations. Both libret- 
tist and composer have 
learned to work together, 
and this is one of the great 
advantages they possess over 
all competitors. It is impos- 
sible to appraise the precise 
amount of credit due to each, 
but Mr. Gilbert’s humor is 
evidently the fecundating 
principle. A keen logical 
faculty is the basis of this 
humor. Reductio ad absurduy: 
is its favorite method of pro- 
cedure. Maxims of morality 
carried to their logical ex- 
treme, and developed into 
paradoxes, are its chosen 
playthings. Mr. Gilbert, 
however, is not a mere adapt- 
er of comic or pathetic situ- 
ations. Other dramatists have 
qualities which he has not, 
or has in a minor degree 
only, but in all his work he 
inspires us as a man who has looked at life with his own 
eyes, and has looked below the surface. There is a cer- 
tain irony, too, in his treatment of it, and that not only, 
nor even mainly, when he is professedly ironical. No 


[Stupefaction, 


| one save Mr. Gilbert could ever have perpetrated ‘‘ The 
Nanki Poo, moreover, declines point-blank to return to | 


At | 





Mikado.” 

The entire freshness and exquisite simplicity of Sulli- 
van’s music lift it beyond most modern masters for popu- 
lar effect. Sir Arthur Sullivan gives us the music of the 
present. He follows the inspiration of that wholesome 
instinct—the instinct of simplicity. His music needs no 
commentary, no elucidation. The motives are as evident 
as those of a nursery rhyme, while the tones and harmo- 
nies are just what we might expect to hear on any hop- 
farm. Whether it is as the composer of symphonies, 
oratorios, cantatas, anthems, ballads, or comic operas, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s popularity is probably greater than 
that of any other English composer. A surprisingly well- 
fitted pair they are, each the complement of the other. 
Both have done well in their way, and not least so in link- 
ing their fortunes together in melody and rhyme. 
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“MAID AND MAN.— 


‘HE TAUGHT HER TO ROW ON THE RIVER.’ 


» « « “PENELOPE, , DETERMINED TO ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING 


AT LAST, SETTLED DOWN TO HER WORK.’ 


“MAID AND 


MAN.” 


By FLorence E, WELD. 


A youne lady was sitting on the front steps of a com- 
fortable-looking, buff-colored house. She had been sit- 
ting there all the afternoon, profoundly meditating. Her 
name was Penelope Hope Hillyard, and she was very 
pretty, in a dark, piquant style. She had sought the 
quiet of this pleasant village (ten miles from her own 
home in Boston, and many more miles from the resort 
of wealth and fashion where she had been wont to spend 
tue months of Summer) because she was writing a novel. 
The subject of her novel was one regarding which her 
knowledge was more limited than she had at first sup- 
posed, She was writing, with an audacity that some- 
times frightened her, of the working-classes. 

This afternoon her ambitious pen had met an obstacle 
over which no struggle of fancy could lift it. Her hero (of 
Vol. XXVIL, No. 1—7. 





course a workingman) would not stand forth in the guise 
appropriate to her object. He refused to be intelligent, 
refined, picturesque. He persisted in appearing in a bat- 
tered hat, and in tattered overalls richly decorated with 
the mire of his toil, his blank and sodden countenance 
made frightful by a forest of ragged beard, out of which 
protruded, and foully smoked, a short black pipe. 

‘*My kingdom for the right sort of workingman !’ 
sighed Miss Penelope, in despair. 

At that moment she became conscious that across her 
field of vision had passed the embodiment of her desire. 
She sprung to her feet, and threw over her shoulder a 
bright, startled glance, encountering a gaze similar to 
her own in curious inquiry. The man, a stonemason 
evidently, was walking slowly. 
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*“What a grand study !” thought Penelope, enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘I must see him—hear him speak.” 

‘Please stop a moment,” she called. 

The man stopped. Penelope stepped deliberately from 
the porch and walked across the yard. As she did so, 
she was distinctly wishing to appear well before this com- 
mon man, and yet she had no idea of what she was going 
to say to him. It was like a dreadful dream. Should 
she ask him the time ?—or if he thought it was going 
to rain ?—or beg information regarding the composition 
of mortar ? Mortar! Infinite relief! With the thought 
came another, and her mind became active and assured. 
She raised her eyes, laid one pink-tinted palm lightly on 
a picket of the fence, and said : 


““There is a bit of the ceiling in my room (I am stay- | 


ing at Deacon Brigham’s) which I would like to have re- 
paired. Can you plaster it for me to-morrow ?” 

‘I think I shall not be able to do it myself, madam,” 
the young workman replied; ‘‘ but, if you wish, I will 
see thai it is done.” 

His bearing, as he raised his hat and walked on, his 
modulated voice and accent of culture, were actually 
startling. 

Much interested, Penelope went into the house, and 
straight up to her room, where, mounted upon a pile of 
comprehensive commentaries packed on the seat of a 
chair, she began to poke her umbrella into a yawning 
crack overhead. This crack, encircling a small portion 
of the ceiling, bore in its irregular outline a striking 
resemblance to the profile of Mrs. Brigham. Penelope 
soon succeeded (with a little nervous shrinking, as if she 
were prodding the features of her excellent landlady) in 
dislodging the plaster, while she calmed her disquieted 
conscience by the reflection that it would have fallen 
sometime of its own accord. 

Deacon Brigham—unlike his wife, whose gentle click- 
clack was heard through all her waking hours—was a 
person of impressive silence. When he did speak, his 
utterance was so slow, so ponderous, that no one could 
help feeling that something of extreme importance was 
taking shape. As he often opened his mouth and closed 
it again without saying anything at all, one was kept, in 
his presence, in a state of reverential suspense. At the 
table he sat opposite Penelope (who enjoyed the distine- 
tion and the freedom of being the only boarder), Mrs. 
Brigham dropping down with her teacups at the corner 
nearest the kitchen, into which heated domain she made 
frequent talky incursions during the progress of each meal. 
The deacon’s manner of eating was, in its way, as impress- 
ive as that of hisspeech. His food he took in great wads, 
and with sublime disregard of the custom of preliminary 
mastication ; it was swallowed by an action so neatly 
performed that the composure of his features was dis- 
turbed by only a slight additional protrusion of his al- 
ready prominent eyeballs. 

At supper that night, Penelope gave a descriptio. of 
her workingman to Deacon Brigham, and asked if he 
could tell her anything about him. 

The deacon listened without a ray of intelligence upon 
his countenance ; then, his eyes still fixed on Penelope, 
he groped for another biscuit, grasped a plate of honey, 
und let fall the following : 

**Theodore Parker Hay’s the young man’s name.” 

Hereupon, Mrs. Brigham took her cue, like a parrot, 
and started off on the last illness of Hay’s mother, which 
began with a “‘ lung cold.” 

**Theodore Parker !” repeated Penelope. 

“Yes ; Theodore Parker—that infidel, you know—the 
one that didn’t believe in no God.” 





———. 


‘*T think Theodore Parker believed in God, Mr. Brig- 
ham.” 

“Well, you ciin’t say he believed in the Lor’ Je’s 
Christ.” 

‘*Not as youdo. As I understand it, he did not——” 

‘There! You've got the very thing—ne-gations. I 
tell ’em, ‘Don’t give me no ne-gations.’ That religion 
they call Un’tarian’s all ne-gations. P’rhaps you’re Un’- 
tarian ?”’ 

**No; Tam an Episcopalian. 
I know are Unitarians.”’ 

‘*Yes ? Works, eh ? Well, I tell’em, ‘ Give me faith.’”’ 

‘What sort of a person is this—this young man ?” 

Deacon Brigham swallowed a structure of honey and 
biscuit. 

‘*T, P. Hay’s most an excellent young miin. He stan’s 
high. He’s foreman of the fire-company, and the prime 
mover in our Free Lib’ry. In his trade he’s the best they 
is. He has a gang of men under his control most the 
time.” 

Mrs. Brigham had now reached the point in her narra- 
tive at which Mrs. Hay had night-sweats, and made use of 
an advertisedelotion called ‘‘Stickney’s Strengthener.”’ 

**T wonder why he was named Theodore Purker ?” Pen- 
elope mused. 

‘Yes? Well, I s’pose his folks thought a goo’ deal of 
Theodore Parker. They had his ‘ Prayers.’ Some calls 
him Theodore, and some Parker. J call him Parker. 
Theodore ’pears fanciful to me.” 

Further questioning and‘remark were cut short by the 
unexpected arrival of the great thinker’s namesake. He 
came walking quickly up the phlox-bordered path, in a 
light felt hat and a flannel suit of dark-blue, and pulled 
at the sounding-gong in the open door ; then, stepping 
back, he took up a book from the chair where Penelope 
had left it, and began to read. 

The dining-room was at the end of the entry—or, 
rather, the sitting-room, which was thus debased at meal- 
time—and Penelope sat in view of the doorway. She 
immediately arose, and said to Mrs. Brigham : 

‘It is the person of whom we were speaking, Mrs. 
Brigham. Perhaps he has come to say something further 
about the plastering, you know. Let me step to tho 
door.” 

‘**Tell Parker to como in and have a dish o’ tea with the 
deacon,” called Mrs. Brigham, as Penelope passed through 
the entry. 

Hay heard her, and called back, cordially . 

*‘Thank you very much, Mrs. Brigham—I have just 
had my supper.” 

Then, turning to Penelope, he said, with a look of sur- 
prise : 

**T find my favorite writer here. 
stoi ?” 

** Yes,” Penelope answered. ‘I had read his novels 
when I learned that, in his judgment, no one knows him 
who has not read his other books ; so I have begun with 
‘My Religion.’ You have seen it, I suppose ?” 

“Yes ; I have read nearly everything he has written. 
I know that he speaks lightly of his fiction, but it is 
superb work ; there is nothing like it. I am deeply in 
sympathy with Tolstoi. His so-called fanaticism is sim- 
ply a grand and practical system of pure religion. Pos- 
sibly, if one were able to act so broadly for himself, one’s 
methods might be different in some directions—as a rich 
man among the poor, as Christ’s disciple among the 
rich—but I don’t know. A man so wise, clear-sighted, 


Some very good people 


Do you read Tol- 


calm, cannot be far wrong. I believe his course is God- 
ward in the path of his own life, at least.” 
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“TI am interested in his ideas, but I do not yet wholly 
somprehend them,” said Penelope, wondering at so much 
earnestness. 

“You will become more and more interested,” returned 
Hay. ‘‘ But, excuse me”—putting down the book, and 
drawing his soft hat from under his arm—‘ what I came 
to say is that I find, on second thought, I shall not be 
able to spare a workman to-morrow. I will attend to the 
work myself the day after, if that will suit you, about ten 
in the morning. How large is the place ?”’ 

Penelope described it. The deacon came out, and he 
and his young friend walked away together. 

In thinking over this interview, Penelope at first wished 
that, for her purpose, it had been longer ; however, she 
»rgued, the study was evidently not going to answer—it 
was quite too ideal. She certainly had not planned to 
have her ‘‘ workingman” particularly well-mannered or 
well-spoken or well-read. Perhaps for this reason—pos- 
sibly for no recognized reason—Miss Penelope was absent 
at the time appointed, the demands of the occasion being 
relegated to Mrs. Brigham. 

Hay promptly arrived, with his hod and barrow, and 
mended the fractured ceiling. If he felt disappointment 
at not seeing his fair employer, he gave no sign of it ; 
but, before following Mrs. Brigham down-stairs, he took 
along, keen look around the breezy little chamber. It 
lingered, with amusement, upon a pair of absurd, high- 
heeled, pointed-toed slippers peeping saucily from the 
wardrobe ; with surprise, upon a rosewood desk crammed 
with loose manuscript ; with interest, upon the photo- 
graph, in a light and costly frame standing on the bureau, 
ofa young, dark-eyed and handsome man. 

When Miss Penelope returned with her enslaved ad- 
mirer, Master Tommy Brigham, from their prolonged 
ramble, all was over—the work neatly done, the room 
rearranged, the workman paid. 

After an excellent dinner of lamb-stew and dumplings, 
after “‘losing herself” (as Mrs. Brigham termed a nap) 
for half an hour, there seemed to be no reason why Penel- 
ope should not give an afternoon of inspired labor to her 
romance. 

But the inspiration was lacking. Penelope did not feel 
up to even ordinary, commonplace writing. Her mind 
wandered—she thought of Theodore Parker Hay, and 
wondered how he liked his name; she thought of his 
mother, and wondered if she had been proud of her hand- 
some son. Then came tender thoughts of her own par- 
ents, whom she had never known, and grateful thoughts 
of the dear uncle and aunt who had been so good to her 
all these years. And she thought a great deal, at last—a 
great deal about Seymour Norton—so agreeable and suc- 
cessful and popular, so deeply and persistently in love 
with herself through all her indecision, coldness, self-ab- 
sorption! But of course she was really in love with him, 
because—because it was unreasonable not to be. All her 
friends expected her to marry him finally. She expected 
to marry him finally herself. 

The young woman in love sighed impatiently. She 
thrust aside the disordered manuscript, and taking her 
sketch-book and garden-hat, went quickly down to the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Brigham was putting up raspberry- 


‘Where is Tommy, Mrs. Brigham ?” 

“Tommy? Tommy, he’s gone out on the river. He 
comes to me, with such a pleadin’ look, and he says: 
‘Ma,’ he says, ‘mayn’t I go out on the river?’ AndI 
hadn’t the heart to deny him, and I says: ‘ Well, yes, 
dear, you may go,’ I says, ‘if you'll be——’” 


voluble Mrs. Brigham, without scruple, as everybody did. 
‘*Tommy is a capital oarsman. If I see him, I will get 
him to take me to Death Point, where I can sketch the 
Cross Tree. Don’t wait tea, Mrs. Brigham ; I shall not 
be hungry after your nice dinner.” 

Penelope had a “winning way”; and Mrs. Brigham 
watched her from beneath her berry-stained hand, with a 
smile, as she walked erectly down through the garden, 
between the rows of double hollyhocks. A gate to un- 
latch, a dusty road to cross, a stony lane to thread, before 
Penelope stood on the rickety wooden pier, with its half- 
dozen flat-bottomed, water-soaked boats. She scanned 
the shining, rippling, winding ‘‘river” (only the sneer- 
ing and unbelieving called it a creek), but there was no 
Tommy in sight. Raising her white umbrella, she seated 
herself on a hot, zinc-covered bench to wait. 

From beneath the iron bridge, lower down, a long boat 
came gliding. The oarsman rowed absently, his head 
bent low, and his course tended, apparently without de- 
sign, toward the landing, against which he presently 
bounced with a jar of all its rotten timbers, 

Penelope, who was facing up-stream, turned quickly, 
with a little shriek of alarm, to encounter the astonished 
gaze of Mr. Theodore Parker Hay. 

“*T beg your pardon!" he exclaimed. ‘‘I had no idea 
that I was near the landing. You—you are not hurt, I 
hope,”’ he added, ruefully. 

‘Oh, no, indeed !” langhed Penelope ; “only a little 
startled. I was expecting Tommy to come around the 
bend. I never thought of a boat’s coming from another 
direction.” 

‘*My direction would have been different, I assure you, 
if I had been minding what I was about. I was indulg- 
ing in a bad habit of thinking. However, I am glad it is 
no worse. For instance, the pier might have been shat- 
tered to atoms (judging from its appearance), and you— 
But really the possibilities in the case are too harrowing. 
Once more, pardon me!” 

Hay bowed and pushed off. Penelope arose, and, 
shading her eyes, looked up the stream. 

‘*Tf you see Tommy, Mr. Hay, will you tell him that I 
am waiting to be rowed to Death Point ?” 

‘“*T will ; or, better, Miss Hillyard, I will take you there 
myself—if you choose. Tommy has not been visible on 
the water this afternoon.” 

The young lady’s hesitation was but momentary. There 
could be no impropriety in trusting herself to a friend of 
Deacon and Mrs. Brigham ; besides, she delighted in the 
unconventional ; as a writer, it was necessary that she 
should seek novel experiences. So she stepped daintily 
into the trim boat, and settled her skirts against its com- 
fortablo cushions with satisfaction. Not much was said 
until they neared the Point, when Penelope suddenly 
cried, coloring : 

‘But how am I going to get back, after I have made 
my sketch ? I never thought of that.” 

‘*Get back ?” repeated Hay, resting on his oars and 
glancing over his shoulder, to see how near and how 
straight his boat was coming to shore. ‘I thought your 
destination was one from which travelers do not gener- 
ally return ?” 

“*It looks attractive enough to become an abiding- 
place,” Penelope replied, smiling ; ‘“‘so cool and still, 
under the willows! Yet, like the rest of the world—the 


wise and foolish, the high and low—I believe I would 
rather keep to the old, familiar ways. 
Mr. Hay.” 

But Hay stranded his boat on the shore, and, jumping 


I will not land, 








“Oh, he will be careful,” said Penelope, interrupting 








out, offered his long, brown, muscular hand. 
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CAPE BRETON ISLAND,— THE STRAIT OF CANSO,— SEE PAGE 103, 


“In this case, fortunately, there may be a return voy- The sketch of the famous landmark—the tree standing 
age. Iam going further up for an hour or two, to look | out, off on the purple hills, a dark, clearly defined cross— 
for a specimen of flag. If your jolly little Charon does | was not finished, when she started at the sound of the 
not appear in the meantime, I shall be glad to be of serv- | gentle splash and swirl of the returning boat. However, 
ice to you.” | Mr. Hay was in no hurry. He thought it far better for 

In a moment he was gone, hidden by the thick-sweep- | Miss Hillyard to complete her work on the spot, and then 
ing willows ; and Penelope, determined to accomplish | she would not lose the—the feeling, did not artists call 
something at last, settled down to her work. | it ?—of the scene. So Miss Hillyard reseated herself on 
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the moss-draped rock, and reopened her little case of 
water-colors, while Mr. Hay cut a willow-bough to make 
Master Tommy a long-promised whistle. 

The two soon fell into talk. This was a singular work- 
ingman. He knew German philosophy, and could quote 
German poetry in its own gutturals. He had learned 
Italian for Dante, and Spanish for Cervantes. They 
talked of the literature of the day, and discussed, as is 
the fashion, James and Howells. 

It was a full hour after teatime when Penelope again 
entered the kitchen. 





up the steps—‘‘I have got” (fumbling slowly in one 
pocket after another)—‘‘I have got—ha !~a letter for 
Miss Heel-yard.” 

Penelope took her letter and went up to her room. It 
was very short, but she knew its fateful significance be- 
fore she read it. 

And where had Tommy been ? The only son of Deacon 
Ezra Brigham and Jane Eliza, his wife, had spent the 
afternoon, with a congenial associate, behind a neighbor- 
ing barn, engaged in smoking cigarettes and reading 
“The Robber’s Secret.” 























CAPE PORCUPINE,—SEE PAGE 103, 


“I’m afraid your pop-overs is cold, and your tea ain’t 
what it ought to be,” cried Mrs. Brigham. 

“Oh, never mind! I told you not to wait, you know. 
But, Mrs. Brigham, where is Tommy ?” 

“Tommy? Well, I expect Tommy is sick,” replied 
Mrs. Brigham, with an anxious face. ‘He ain’t very 
well. Just before supper he comes in, and he says: 
‘Ma,’ he says, ‘I don’t seem to want no supper; I ain’t 
very well; I’m kind o’ sick,’ he says. ‘ Well, dear, you 
better go to bed,’ I says. And he’s gone to bed, and I’m 
makin’ him some sage-tea, like what my mother——” 

“*T have got,” announced the deacon, stamping heavily 





The following day brought Mr. Seymour Norton on 
an early afternoon train from Boston, in accordance with 
the announcement in his note. A little further on, he 
was taking Miss Penelope a drive along smooth, wide 
roads, which stretched their long, white distances through 
a most lovely country. Before they left the village, as 
they approached a new house of nameless yet ambitious 
architecture, they met a workman in a mason’s dress. 

‘‘Tam afraid he won’t look at me,” Penelope thought. 

‘*Superb specimen !” said Norton, slightly indicating 
him. ‘It is not often one sees such a native as that.” 

Hay, too well-bred and conscious of his own position 
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by nature to be obtrusive, was no coward. He gave Miss 
Hillyard one swift, direct look, which she caught, bend- 
ing forward in a gracious bow, to which he responded 
with a sudden wave of color. Then distance grew rap- 
idly between them, clinging together in thought. 

The issue of the drive was not what Seymour Norton 
had fondly imagined—and even Penelope had reluctantly 
thought—it would be. Norton at last said : 

‘**50, Penelope, you condemn me to longer waiting— 
send me back to the old uncertainty! That is rather 
hard. Isn’t it rather unnecessary, too? I cannot help 
feeling that it is.” 

“Call it anything you please ; call me anything you 
please,” cried Penelope, in remorseful acceptance of any 
sort of opprobrium. ‘I know with what contempt my 
wretched indecision deserves to be regarded. But what 
ean Ido? Before I left Boston, I was almost sure ; a few 
days ago, if you will believe me, I was quite sure. And 
now see me—I am in worse confusion than ever. What 
shall I do ?” 

“I will tell you what to do,” replied Norton, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ The truth of the matter is, Penelope, you have 
carried the New England craze for self-examination, born 
in your blood, too far ; you have probed and probed your 
feelings until you cannot tell whether you have any or 
not. After the question is once decided (of course in the 
affirmative), you will be troubled with no more doubts. 
The Italians say : ‘ The hardest step is over the threshold.’ 
Now, just dismiss the subject ; divert your mind ; think 
of anything else ; and in a week’s time let me know.” 


As he stood on the deacon’s horse-block, in the late 
twilight, dark, handsome, smiling, with hand extended to | 


help Penelope to alight, he repeated : 

‘In a week’s time, dear Penelope ?” 

‘‘In two weeks,” murmured Penelope, with drooping 
lids. 

At ten o’cluck that night the front door closed upon a 
tall figure already grown familiar to Penelope. As that 
young woman, with a book, which her visitor had brought 
her, tucked under her arm, was walking very slowly and 
thoughtfully up the stairs, Deacon Brigham, passing the 
open sitting-room door, in his stocking-feet, on his nightly 
visit to the clock, remarked : 

“T. P, Hay’s a ver’ interestin’ young miin.” 

If Penelope had not heretofore had sufficient opportu- 
nity to verify the deacon’s statement, she had nothing to 
complain of in this regard hereafter. ‘‘T. P. Hay} had 
suddenly an abundance of leisure. He was taking a va- 
cation, he said. He became a frequent visitor at Deacon 
Brigham's. He talked with Miss Penelope; they ex- 
changed books ; he taught her to row on the river. She 
was a sympathetic listener ; and within a few days Hay 
talked more about himself than he had talked in all his 
life before. He was quite ‘‘alone in the world.” He 
seemed to have been much attached to his parents, who 
were persons of some education and great refinement of 
character. The mother, previous to her marriage, was a 
tailoress ; the father’s trade was that to which he had 
trained his son. Penelope could not refrain from some 
politely hesitant wonder that Hay did not follow a course 
more in harmony with his intellectual inclinations ; and 
there she found herself confronted by what he frankly 
called ‘‘the bee in his bonnet.” 

“IT should better myself simply in sccial position, 
which I do not believe in, and which I care nothing for. 
My interests and sympathies are all with the working- 





ciasses, and I shall never cease to identify myself with 
them. Physically I am made for work. Why should I | 


that [ can be intellectually. My earnings enable me toe 
have change of employment and to take the recreation I 
need. I can read, study, travel. Iam fond of music and 
the drama, and can gratify these tastes rather more 
freely, I venture to say, than if I were a struggling law- 
yer, or a threadbare doctor waiting for patients. Soon I 
expect to go to Europe. £0 you see, Miss Hillyard, tha, 
though only a workingman, I lose nothing of what is te 
me the real enjoyment of life.” 

‘*Congenial society ?” suggested Penelope, faintly; 
these strange ideas, practically developed, were somewhat 
overwhelming. 

Hay for a moment frowned and bit his lip; then he 
laughed and said : 

** Well, I will forgive you for sticking the weak point 
in my armor. I will confess that I would like to know 
more people who are intellectual and cultured. I do net 
see why I should not sometime. A society based upon 
intellect ought not to debar one on account of his social 
position.” 

‘*No,” Penelope assented, ‘‘ no; it ought not.” 

She felt as if more might be said on this subject—by 
some one else. Hay’g talk was certainly very surprising. 
Only the day before,’he had said that he did not know 
his grandmother’s name at all, and was not sure whether 
his grandfather’s was Jacob or William Hay ; he rather 
thought it was William. He believed his mother’s name 
before her marriage was Black—Annie Black—still, he 
hadn’t any direct proof that it wasn’t Brown ; and he had 
not the least knowledge concerning the birthplace of 
either of his parents. He said that the present American 
craze for ‘‘ family and position’ was more demoralizing 
to the character of the people than the rage for money; 
it took a deeper hold upon the prejudices ; it fed the 
monster Caste, the deadly foe of freedom and progress. 
Penelope thought of her aunt, Charlotte Pinckney Crown- 
inshield, with her ancestral tablets, and shuddered. 

So the last days of August passed, with the cooler 
nights, cricket-haunted, the soft, gray mornings, and the 
hot sun at midday. Seymour Norton’s two weeks of pro- 
bation had gone, but Penelope did not know it. One 
evening Master Tommy approached, as she was sitting 
alone in the porch. He bore the sulky, yet defiant, air 
which had given expression to his outraged feelings since 
his attendance had been superseded by Hay’s. He si- 
lently presented a crumpled paper, and, unappeased by 
sweet smiles, withdrew with dark mutterings. Leaning 
forward into the dim light struggling from a patent wall- 
lamp in the entry, Penelope read the following : 


‘* Dean Niece Penevope: I called to see you to-day, but found 
you had gone with an acquaintance to gather golden-rod. I had 
some conversation with Mrs, Brigham; also with Master Tommy 
Brigham. We shall expect you home to-morrow. In the evening, 
Mr. Seymour Norton (who has a special interest in seeing you as 
soon as possible, as you well know) will step in, per appointment 
made by me. Your cunt sends love, 

“Your affectionate uncle, CHARLES T. CROWNINSHIELD.” 


Niece Penelope crushed this missive in her hand with 
alittle gasp. She had been told to divert her mind, and 
she had done it. Yes, she had done it! 

Hay came up the walk. It was a still, dark evening, 
warm, with a muttering of thunder. 

‘*Ts it too late?” he called. ‘‘I thought I should see 
the gleam of your dress on the porch.” 

Penelope stepped out of the gloom, in her colorless 
dress and misty wrap. 

‘Tam going home,” said she, abruptly, ‘‘ to-morrow. 
My uncle has written. I ought to have gone before 


not work ? My labor does not prevent me from being all | There is a duty which I had forgotten.” 
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Hay said nothing, and Penelope went on, more natu- 
rally : 

“T thank yon much for your kindness to me, Mr. Hay. 
I shall not forget it. I shall hope to see you in town.” 

Hay still said nothing. 

‘‘Good-by,” said Penelope, coming a little nearer, and 
aolding out her hand—soft, cold, unsteady. Hay took 
it; he drew her close, closer to him. She felt him bend- 
ing toward her—felt his breath on her cheek. Then, sud- 
denly casting her hand from him, he turned and walked 
quickly away. Penelope stood for a moment with parted 
lips and wide, frightened eyes ; but as the fact that Hay 
had left her grew upon her confused senses, she threw 
her arms above her head in an abandm of agony. 

‘‘ He is gone, he is gone !” she cried aloud. ‘‘It is all 
clear to me now; it is he whom I love.” 

‘*Course,” dropped a well-known voice. From the 
dark recesses of the parlor slowly emerged Deacon Brig- 
ham. ‘I’ve seen how it:was goin’ a good while. You’re 
doin’ well. T. P. Hay’s most an excellent young min.” 

‘‘He is gone, gone!” repeated Penelope, deaf to the 
deacon’s remarks, and gazing at him wildly. 

* Cert’nly ; but he ain’t gone far; he ain’t got further’n 
the corner-store, I expect. I'll holler’n call back the 
young miin.” 

Deacon Brigham’s heavy chest-tones, thrown out upon 
the still air, arrested the rapid footfalls up the street ; 
they stopped, and, in obedience to the repeated sum- 
mons, slowly returned. ‘‘He’s comin’,” said the deacon ; 
and Penelope fled like a spirit down through the gate and 
along the deserted sidewalk. She stretched out both 
hands to the dark figure before her. Hay seized them 
and crushed them against his breast. 

“The deacon—that is—I—I,” she stammered, ‘‘ want 
you to come back, for—because—it is all clear to me now ; 
it is all clear.” 


on the poor little hands. 

‘Tf you canno ‘livine, I’m afraid you will never know, 
murmured Penelope. 

Hay turned her face to the faint moonlight. 

‘* Penelope,” he said, ‘‘I love you with mind and heart 
and soul. Is it possible that you can ever love me ?” 

**T do—I do love you,” Penelope sobbed. 

‘Then ” (stooping his lips to hers), ‘‘ whatever there is 
in it of sacrifice, renunciation, I must have your love.” 

‘‘There is no sacrifice ; it is love alone. There is no- 
thing else worth living for.” 

‘*T believe you, my darling. 

‘* Now let us go to Deacon Brigham ; he is waiting in 
the doorway, and deserves to know how happy we are.” 

They walked back ; and Hay said, drawing Penelope 
to his side: 

‘“We love each other, Deacon Brigham, and we are sure 
that you will rejoice in our happiness.” 

‘Parker, I do,” replied the deacon, solemnly, staring 
through swimming eyes. ‘‘ You're both doin’ well. I ciin’t 
seem to believe you could do any better. Miss Heel- 
yard is most an excellent young woman, and you know of 
old what I think of you, Parker. Ahem! Mis’ Brigham, 
she’ll be pleased. She wouldn’t a-known how miitters 
was standin’,” he added, with pompous triumph, ‘if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

Tears, lamentations, entreaties, remonstrance, reproach 


” 


” 











relatives of Miss Hillyard’s engagement. 

No one can blame Seymour Norton for feeling that he 
had been very badly used. To Uncle Crowninshield’s 
reminder that Penelope said she did not know her own 














‘‘What is clear ?” demanded Hay, tightening his grip | 


and general anguish followed the announcement to her | 


mind until the last minute, he answered that he did not 
believe it. He said he had lost all faith in the famous 
New England female conscience ; that women were alike 
the world over—they had no sense of honor. 

However, the whole affair adjusted itself in good time. 
When Penelope’s relatives had composed themselves suf- 
ficiently to receive her lover, they found him to be an in- 
telligent, interesting man, strangely at ease amid their 
elegant surroundings. Aunt Crowninshield concluded 
that ‘‘he must have good blood.” At last, she remem- 
bered having met, years ago, a family of Hays in the 
South, of fine old English stock ; thereafter, in bold de- 
fiance of his hopelessly blank pedigree, she spoke of Hay 
as belonging tc the Georgia branch of an ancient race, 
because, as she conclusively remarked, in private, ‘it 
could not be otherwise.” 

When Uncle Crowninshield asked Penelope, with 
degree of asperity which may easily be pardoned, what 
Hay intended to do about his trade after he was mar- 
ried, she made this reply : 

‘*In marrying a man of pronounced opinions, I realize 
that it will be better for us both if I do not oppose them. 
Indeed, I do not know that I wish to. Theodore’s ideas 
may be in advance of the present age ; I believe they are. 
but they are noble, and they are right. He knows that 
my fortune is not small, and he has some money of his 
own, but he feels that principle requires him to labor ; 
therefore, he will work a part of every year at his—his 
trade. We shall find our happiness in our love for each 
other, in doing good to the world, and in living our life 
upon as high and unselfish a plane as it is possible for 
us to reach.” 





CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 
By ANNA L, WARD. 

DimInvTiveE as is the Strait of Canso, being but a mile 
in width and fifteen miles in length, its maritime im- 
portance is remarkable. Through this narrow highway 
—wonderful and picturesque — ‘‘ more vessels pass,” it 
has been stated, ‘‘in twelve months than pass through 
any other strait in the same period of time, if the Strait 
of Gibraltar is excepted.’”’ Of these vessels, a large pro- 
portion consist of American fishermen, bound for the 
mackerel-fishing grounds of the St. Lawrence. 

This river-like ‘‘Golden Gate to the St. Lawrence 
Gulf” in earliest days was called Campseau, or Can- 
seau, that word having been derived from the Indian 
Camsoke, which signifies ‘‘ facing the frowning cliff.” 
By the French it was known as the Passage de Fronsac ; 
and was subsequently called by the English the Gut of 
Canso. Various spellings of the word have occurred at 
different periods, as Campseau, Canceau and Canseau. 

Steep hills of the lower carboniferous series guard the 
Cape Breton Island shore. Upon the Nova Scotia side a 
lofty headland—Cape Porcupine—of the same formation, 
rises in solitary boldness, the dense growth of trees that 
clothe its sides and summit ever inclining their branches 
and bending their trunks landward, in « vain endeavor 
to escape the winds of the Atlantic. Sheltered by these 
hills, the white houses of the farmers and fishermen nestle 
along the shore. 
| Acentury ago a traveler tells us that at that time there 
| was not an inhabitant upon the Cape Breton Island side, 
and but one on the near Nova Scotia mainland. The last 
census shows the total population of the island to be 
about 85,000. Of this number one-seventh are Acadians, 





15,000 English and mongrels, and as many hundred are 
Indians ; the remainder Scotch, by birth or descent. 


‘ 
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For nearly thirty years after the opening of this cen- 
tury, immigration from the Islands and Highlands of 
Scotiand wrought great changes in Cape Breton. The 
Gaelic of the motherland was transplanted to the new 
country ; with it the element characteristics of the peo- 
ple. Cape Breton Island will never cease to be a Scottish 
land, and the sound of the kagpipe will ever be heard. 
Men and women alike, partak'rg of the unusual size and 








1. PETER'S POINT. 


weight of their Highland ancestors, are brawny and 
strong, and many of great stature. 


In the northern portion of the island, household and 
farm utensils are largely of domestic manufacture. Home- 
made carts and agricultural implements, home-made ta- 


bles, chairs and bedsteads, are not unusual; and the | 
anchor, half wood, half stone, that will hold in a sandy | 


bottom, but is of no service where there is a rock bot- 
tom, is a curious device created by poverty and neces- 
sity. Comforts are not common in the homes, but the 
requirements of life are obtained. Women work in the 
fields, and grain is crushed between the flat sides of two 
circular stones, the hands of the men and of the women 
being the motive power. Spinring-wheels, “little” and 








2. OPPOSITE BADDECK. 


** big,” and the great reel, still turn to the tread, or to the 





3. SHORES OF LAKE BRAS D'OR, 


manipulations, of industrious housewives. Flax and wool 
Six feet n:ne and a | 


half inches is the height of one Cape Breton Island native. | 


are carded and spun, by never murmuring and, seemingly, 
never wearying wives and mothers and sisters. 

Pleasant are the recollections of one evening in early 
Autumn when, gathered about a crackling fire that blazed 
in a great, old-fashioned fireplace, we took our initiatory 
lesson in carding and spinning wool, the results of our 
handiwork being in strong contrast to that of the vi ge 
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maiden who was our teacher and the source of our enter- 
tainment. All unconscious and nimble she bent to her 
ask, as she sat beside her “little ” spinning-wheel, and 
white wool she carded and reeled into yarn. About her 
the firelight played with ever-changing shadows. Over 
the surroundings it seemed to throw a quaint weirdness 
that scarcely belonged to modern times. Possibly it was 
the picturesque side of the scene that gave to it the in- 
terest that we experienced. To the good country people 
with whom we were sitting, it was an everyday duty that 
earlier generations had ever taught their children. 

Throughout the entire region south of the vast plateau | 
that extends to Cape North from Mabou River on the | 
west, and from St. Ann’s Bay on the east, the primitive | 
shanty of a hundred and more years ago has been re- | 
placed with many of the improvements and conveniences | 
of modern times. Hardships are a thing of the past. 
Customs from across the sea have given place to American | 
advancement. A future of prosperity is promised. Many 
of the Scottish Dissenters have departed from the doc- 
trines of their homeland, and have become the avowed 
adherents of stome. Of the descendants of the old French 
settlers few remain—sufficient only to constitute two or 
three fishing-hamlets. 

Throughout the island there is a marked dissimilarity 
of scenery. The Mediterranean-like Lakes of the Bras 
d’Or, that make two islands of the one, form a varying 
boundary in the landscape throughout the north and the 
south of the island. The shore-line is most bold and 
grand from the Mabou to Margaree on the west ; and from 
St. Ann’s, over Cape Smoky on the east, to Cape North. 
East to Scatari from the Great Entrance to the Bras d’Or, 
and south from Seatari to Port Hood on the western 
coast, the scenery lacks grandeur and interest. North of 
Port Hood to Cape St. Lawrence is an unbroken suc- 








cession of mountains, There are grand gorges and en- 
chanting ravines, through which rivers flow and empty 
into the St. Lawrence Gulf. Upon the eastern side, north | 
of Scatari Island, there are not less weird and enticing 
mountain-clefts, and great furrows that lie between bold 
and rugged bluffs and precipices. 

Sheep - raising is one of the chief industries of Cape 
Breton Island. ‘‘ Not more than one-half of its area— 
2,650,000 acres—exclusive of the lakes in the interior, is 
supposed to be fit for cultivation.” But there are low- | 
lands back from the sloping sea-line, as there are also | 
along the shore of the Bras d’Or, of fruitful agricultural | 
districts, where, amidst babbling brooks, isolated fresh- 
water lakes and clustering lakelets, is cultivated every 
product that is required to sustain life. Shrubs bloom 
during the first month of Summer. July brings blossoms 
to early fruit-trees, at which time may be found, in full 
perfection and in great abundance, the luscious straw- 
berry and the rich red raspberry; currants hang ripe 
upon the bushes, and gooseberries as well, and hay is cut 
and gathered. August perfects the oat, and the luscious 
apple and plum are ready for use, or willing to remain | 
upon the trees until October or November. Miniature | 
mountains, as well as the lesser hilltops, are all densely 
wooded, affording abundant timber—elm, ash, birch and 
maple ; also fir, spruce and larch. From the last Spring 
month until the latest month of Autumn, there is no cli- 
mate that can excel that of Cape Breton. Fog is never 
experienced excepting along the southern coast, between 
the Strait of Canso and Scatari Island. Retaining almost | 
every feature of primeval beauty, and delighting all per- | 
sons who have explored its scenery, Cape Breton Island | 
needs only to be more widely known in order to make it | 
a popular resort for those who seek quieting and restful | 





surroundings. For the sports of the huntsman there is the 
partridge of France, the plover, the bustard, and water- 
fowl of every sort ; and there is plenty of deer and cari- 
bou. The rivers teem with finny tribes, and the sea af- 
fords a generous fishing-ground close to the shore. 

Sailing out of the Gut of Canso for Sydney, the course 
is through Lennox Passage, a narrow waterway that has 
separated an oddly shaped portion of land from the ex- 
treme southern point of Cape Breton Island and formed 
what is called Madam Island. After a brief stop at Grand 
Dique, a half-dozen miles beyond, you come to the little 
French fishing-station of Arichat. It is the chief town 
between Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
porch-covered houses all face the sea. Though little 
known to the world, this island town is of considerable 
ecclesiastical importance. Here is a large church of the 

Roman Catholic faith ; also a convent, under the charge 
of the Sisters of the Congregation of Montreal, an Order 
whose reputation is enviable throughout the Maritime 
Provinces. Here, too, was for many years the residence 
of a bishop. Departed luxury that came of wealth is 
evidenced in many of the cornice-carved cottages that 
skirt the one street upop which the town is built. A day 
or two may be delightfully spent amid these scenes, be- 
neath the willows numerous that shade the village, and 
that grow above the mounds of the graveyards on the 
sloping sides of the hills. 

Emerging from Lennox Passage into the expanse of St. 
Peter’s Bay, that opens on the south to the Atlantic’s 
‘crest of frothy snow,” where drift-ice is unknown, and 
where no ice ever forms, then narrowing as it reaches to- 
ward the north, St. Peter’s Canal is entered. This canal 
is an artificial marine highway, less than fifty feet in 
width, and nearly twice that depth, through Haulover 
Isthmus, a half-mile from Bay of Lake, but only ‘‘ two 
hundred feet between gates.” To pass through this dio- 


| rite and trap cost half a million dollars, Had the ex- 


pense been ten times that amount, the investment would 
have been good. The canal was constructed amid obsta- 


| cles. Cape Breton Island folks had not been educated 


to the present stage of scientific improvements, and a 
quarter of a century of discussion preceded any attempt 
to create a passageway. An effort, however, was made, 
but the first waterway was not sufficiently deep to admit 
large vessels, and the canal had to be reconstructed. The 
passage has been cut about midway in St. Peter’s Bay, 
and immediately south of St. Peter’s Inlet, where ‘ south- 
erly aud westerly winds prevail during the Summer, and 
make it free sailing.””’ The entrance to this canal, with a 
gate-lock at the west, can be seen only after rounding a 
diminutive projection. A stop will be made at the ham- 
let of St. Peter's, which in 1861 consisted of but one 
house. At the time of which we write it had assumed 
importance sufficient to be named on the maps, with a 
population of nine or ten inhabitants in two dwellings 
upon the beach. 

** Much of the early history of St. Peter’s is associated 
with the name of Nicholas Denys,” Sieur de Fronsac. 
Denys was at one time Governor of Cape Breton Island, 
and of the Islands of the Gulf. His residence was at St. 
Peter’s. There he erected a fort, of which a crumbling 
redoubt remains. He also “established a fort at St. 
Ann’s, thus effectually barricading Canada, for Cape Bre- 
ton Island was the gateway.” Horse-power and some- 
times man-power is used to propel vessels through this 
channel, that the Indians call ‘‘ Bideauboch.” Clumps of 
stunted trees surmount the stonemason-work boundaries 
on either side, and the red-clay banks of St. Peter's Inlet 
beyond, that widens into the far-reaching Great Bras 
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@’Or Lake, with its broad Paqulacadie or West Bay on 
the southwest, and East Bay narrowing to the northeast. 
say and cove, hill and lowland, mark the intensely blue 
waters of this salt inland sea, whose depth varies from 
200 feet to 500 feet. It is a sea having neither tide nor 
surf, but an expanse of water where strong winds often- 
times lash into boisterous waves the portions unpro- 
tected by the encircling walls of the ‘‘swelling and un- 
dulating hills,” and where the wavelets creep over ‘and 
splash against myriads of islets that, narrow and barren 
and weird, coax for caress. 

Beyond Barre Strait, the Grand Narrows for a dozen 
miles run between river-like shores, high -hilled and 
forest-clothed on the one hand, while the opposite; bank 
presents meadows where, amid luxuriant herbage, graze 
lowing cattle. Cottages dot the scene, and white-painted 
spires rise up against the sky. Hereabouts is the most 
charming portion of the Bras d’Or. 

The first objective point to be reached, by every one 
who goes to Cape Breton Island, is Baddeck. Previous 
to arriving there, Chapel Island demands more than a 
hasty glance in passing. It is the largest of the group 
of islets at the entrance of St. Peter’s Inlet. Here all the 
Micmac families of Cape Breton Island, and of the adja- 
eent mainland, hold an annual festival each St. Ann’s 
Day (July 26th), thus paying reverence to their patron 
saint. The duration of the feast varies from two to ten 
days. Mass is said for them in the open air, and it is the 
general time for the marriages and baptisms of the year. 
The feast ends with a procession, to the beat of drums, 
firing of salutes and music of various instruments. 

In this region many of the Micmac tribe still inhabit, at 
all seasons of the year, bark and sod-covered wigwams. 
Within the limits of Cape Breton Island 3,000 acres of 
reservation have been appropriated for this tribe, who are 
peaceable and kindly citizens in their island home. One 
of the chief settlements is at Whycocomagh, in Inverness 
County. Another is on the north side of East Bay—a 
group of islands known as Eskasoni, or Piscabouash. At 
this latter place is represented a large proportion of the 
wealth of the tribe. Modern civilization and improve- 
ment have so far advanced at this reservation that one 
Indian—Christmas by name—has erected for his family a 
comfortable dwelling-honse. This building is oceupied 
during the Winter season, but in the Summer months the 
vigwam camp becomes a resort. 

Directly back of Dufas Island rises Baddeck (the ac- 
eent should be upon the last syllable). We first visited 
Baddeck upon a full- moon lit night. Moonlight im- 
pressions were not more satisfactory than those that were 
produced by the triumphant sunlight of the following 
bright, calm Sabbath-day. We went to the hill back of 
the village in the early morning. Sheep were browsing 
upon the grasses of the meadowland in the distance. At 
our feet were red-tipped lichens. The narrow stream, dig- 
nified by the name Baddeck River, danced over its peb- 
bly bed, curving into the distance out of sight. The 
outline of the Baddeck Mountains, at the north and the 
west, rose back of the river. At the south, enveloped in 
sunlight and in peacefulness, was the quaint little vil- 
lage, with its less than a thousand inhabitants—a village 
“mantled with grasses and flowers.” Beyond, the clear 
and limpid water of St. Patrick’s Channel reflected shad- 
owy clouds, and the Channel Islands cast dark images 
athwart the stream. Above was the ethereal blue. The 
atmosphere was golden with the haze of a midsummer 
morning. At night ‘the stars gradually came out of the 
clear heavens until the blue arch was filled with their 
sparkling multitudes.” Then the flashing aurora, called 








Weyadesk by the Indians, shot its scattered light to the 
zenith. Undulating and condensing, the flashing rays 
brightened the entire heavens. Jets of emerald, brill- 
iant like the gem which bears that name, filled the 
luminous arch. The beauty of each delicate thread of 
trembling light was caught and reflected in the aurora- 
lit wavelets of the Channel. David Dunlop, mighty of 
stature, the proprietor of the Telegraph House, was our 
guide. Pleasant was the memory of his kindness while 
he lived ; but now that he is gathered to his fathers, the 
memory is blessed, for he was great in soul. 

The Bras d’Or House of the present perpetuates the 
comforts of the Telegraph House, that used to be kept 
by David Dunlop. As in those days when the genial 
Scotchman was the host of the most ‘‘ unhotel-appearing 
hotel,” of which Charles Dudley Warner wrote, in his 
‘*Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing,” and o’ evenings 
entertained his guests with Scottish stories and High- 
land hospitality ; so now, Mr. Anderson’s house, at Bad- 
deck, is by far the best country hotel in Cape Breton 
Island. At Mr. Dunlop’s we tarried, day after day, re- 
luctant to go from the quiet and the restfulness of the 
place. In secluded Baddeck we delighted to loiter upon 
the solitary winding village street, where the velvety 
sward was unmarked by track of wheel or gravel path, 
and along which homespun-garmented men and women, 
nearly all of Scotch extraction, took their way, and 
where strolled lowing cattle whose tinkling bells sounded 
in ceaseless lack of harmony. 

The encampment of the Micmac tribe, with its wig- 
wams, its many crying babies, and its as many laughing 
babies, upon the grassy point just out of the centre of 
the village, obtained an hour of our time. The custom- 
house, the shipbuilding-yard, the untenanted prison, the 
shops, cruises about the harbor, visits to the islands and 
the lighthouse, rambles and drives about the suburbs, 
moonlight experiences along the curving reaches of the 
bay—all these proved to be unwearying. 

Within a few hours’ drive of Baddeck is afforded to 
the sportsman a country plentiful in caribou, bear, wolf, 
fox and beaver, as well as smaller game. Baddeck is 
also the most central place from which to reach much of 
picturesque beauty. To St.Ann’s Bay the way is delight- 
ful ; perhaps it is the most delightful in the country. The 
drive is through wooded districts, where dense foliage 
shelters the aged and decaying tree-trunks, and protects 
from treacherous winds the young striplings and the 
tender undergrowth. The way also is marked by fallen, 
light fingers of the pines. Frequent stops were made to 
utilize the gun, when ‘partridge revealed their hiding- 
place. Subsequently a luscious dinner of that fowl evi- 
denced the fruitful results of the sport. Boulardrie Isl- 
and, in the midst of the river-like Little Bras d’Or, was 
away at our right. The rugged cliffs of the Atlantic coast 
rose a thousand feet in grandeur. The cone-shaped Har- 
bor of St. Ann’s narrowed between the hills as it length- 
ened inland. Byilded upon a bluff of the bold and rug- 
ged shore of this harbor is the fishing-village of St. Ann’s. 
A hamlet with the name of English Town oceupied a low 
point opposite the larger settlement. Away to the north, 
near Ingonish, Cape Enfumé designated the termination 
of the southern land that forms South Bay. 

About St. Ann’s the fertile land is occupied by Scottish 
Dissenters, with nearly the entire section from the sea to 
Baddeck. Flowers—field and garden—bloom at the road- 
side, and they smile from the houseyards and the win- 
dows of every home. In the long ago past, when fortifi- 
cations protected the fisheries, English Town was occupied 
by the French. The atmosphere of English power worked 
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marked ¢ nges, for the place became of no account, and 
abandonment was the solace of the French. 

One of the many delightful excursions that can be 
made from Baddeck is to the Indian settlement on the 
picturesque Bay of Whycocomagh. The village is land- 
locked on a cove around whose sides are sugar-loaf-shaped 
hills, The sportsman can enjoy unlimited pastime, and 
the scientist avail himself of the resource of Salt Mount- 
ain, whence “‘rise copious springs perfectly saline,” from 
‘*beds of laminated limestone.” From this point a di- 
rect road leads to Port Hood, on the gulf-shore. 

From Baddeck to Whycocomagh the first part of the way 
is through St. Patrick's Channel, a passage twenty miles 
in width, the Indian name of which is Ouamech. Wide 
bays and deep coves unnumbered indent the wooded 
sides that recede and widen from lowland to lofty head- 
land. Northeastward through the narrow strait that is 
known as the Entrance to the Great Bras d’Or, past the 
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VENTILATING FURNACE, SYDNEY MINES. 


Island Boulardrie, out into the Atlantic, rounding Point 
Aconi, down beside Cranberry Head and other red cliffs 
that bare their boldly rugged side to the action of the sea, 
an entrance into Sydney Harbor is made. On the right, 
tall chimneys, pouring out dense, curling smoke, bespeak 
the industry and enterprise of the mining corporations. 
Just beyond, on the other side of the harbor, a bird's- 
eye view is obtainable of North Sydney, a town of about 
3,000 inhabitants. The place is too compactly built to 
be of any considerable attraction to the pleasure-seeking 
tourist, unless it chance that his tastes tempt a visit to 
the manufactories, and to the submarine-cable station. 
Passing down through the South Arm, we left the risks 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SYDNEY, 


of October seas and ot October winds, much dreaded by 
the mariner when making an entrance at this point. 
Sydney, early called Baie des Espagnols, was once the 
seat of government of Cape Breton. It is a miniature 
paradise ; but the glory of Sydney, the old colonial capi- 
tal, has departed. There remains only demolished bar- 
racks and batteries. In certain particulars Sydney sug- 
gests Baddeck. Grass- grown streets which follow the 
curving banks of the bay, and white houses built upon the 





water’s edge, are marked points of resemblance with Bad- 
deck. Many of the dwellings are of modern design, but 
there are a great number of low, old-fashioned houses 
with huge, quaint-looking chimneys. 

Sydney is the “headquarters of the geologist.” To the 
capitalist it is a region of financial interest. About the 
various collieries outlying the town, mining villages have 
arisen. The coal territory extends over 250 miles, follow- 
ing the direct line of coast, and out under the Atlantic to 
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unknown distance. Several of the best coal properties of 
the Province remain undeveloped, awaiting capital. Those 
mines that are ia active operation belong to New York and 
Boston capitalists, who, at great expense, have put them 
into a productive condition. Of the twenty Nova Scotia 
coal-mines, seventeen are in Cape Breton Island. 

We went to the ‘‘ Reserve Mines,” over the company’s 
railway, by the courtesy of F. C. Kimber, the representa- 
tive of the company residing at Sydney. About the “ Re- 
serve Mines” are the residences of the proprietors and 
the comely cottages of the miners, the surroundings of 
the settlement manifesting decided care and good taste. 
These mines are easy of descent, and those persons who 
are ambitious to go where coal-fuel is obtained, and to 
learn the method of its mining, can find no more advan- 
tageous place than this. 

The immediate vicinity of Sydney affords a plentiful 
supply of delightful drives. One is to the almost wholly 
unpeopled grounds of the new cemetery. The way winds 
through a wooded piece of country, with a rise so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible until, suddenly, a pano- 
rama of rare beauty opens to the vision. An entire Sum- 
mer could be pleasantly passed within this town, using 
it as a starting-place from which to go to surrounding 
points. At Sydney.is the headquarters of the North 
Atlantic French fleet. Here, too, resort our own war- 
ships and those of England. Music from these naval 
ships oftentimes sounds over the water, and spellbound 
listeners hear naught else. 

Our first entrance into Sydney was from East Bay, vid 
the Strait of Canso. We reached our landing two hours 
after midnight. The mud was hub-deep. Sixteen pass- 
engers, with their baggage, were landed at a place without 
shelter, and with wagon accommodations for but one-half 
the number who desired to be transported to Sydney, 
and no provision for luggage. Our party occupied one- 
half of one side of a strange-looking vehicle that closely 
resembled a ‘“‘ black Maria.” There was, however, one 
dissimilarity—our ‘‘ Maria" was white. Eleven persons 
were crushed into a space that was intended for a half- 
dozen, upon two parallel seats that reached on either 
side from front to door. The width between these side 
benches was, no doubt, intended for the convenience 
and for the comfort of children in stature. Two trav- 
elers occupied the step at the door. The three remain- 
ing clambered beside the driver, Our baggage followed 
later. Directly back of the driver's seat was a moyable 
board that, with effort, could be pushed to one side, and, 
projecting over the right front wheel, afforded an open- 
ing for light and for air ; also, for conversation between 
those within and those outside. 

The first part of the drive was spent in trying to keep 
awake—the latter portion in sleep. Every one slept save 
one young Englishman, who, to the annoyance, as well as 
to the amusement, of his 4rowsy passengers, and of one 
charming French girl in particular, to whom his atten- 
tions had been marked from the first, told of immense 
fortunes that he had acquired by inheritance, and that he 
had spent with prodigality. A family history was dis- 
closed t» a nodding audience. A lurch of the ‘* Maria” 
called forth half-awake exclamations, but the nodding 
continued. Darkness was merged into morning twilight. 
Dawn was discovered through the strip of glass begin- 
ning at the roof-line and extending to the depth of about 
four inches. The sun emerged from the horizon, and 
made glorious in many-colored hues East Bay upon one 
side and the hills upon the other. Ride and scenery will 
remain unforgotten by the writer. Doubtless they will 
be as clearly remembered by fellow-passengers. 





Twenty-five miles distant from Sydney is historic Lou- 
isburg, once a battlefield of nations, but sunk into ob- 
scurity since its first downfall, in 1758. Louisburg is 
situated on the south side of English Harbor, between 
two small islands which formed a portion of its defense. 

No monument has been reared above the graves of 
hundreds of brave New England men who met death at 
Louisburg. Their glory in historic story is the only 
record of their achievements ; and their only memorials 
are the grass, and the clover, and the trees that grow 
upon Point Rockfort, ‘‘ once defended by more than two 
hundred pieces of artillery.” One tomb there is, how- 
ever, that has a marking-stone. It is roughly chiseled 
with : 

GRIDLEY—MDCCXLY. 

Louisburg, ‘‘ built to a great extent of bricks brought 
from France,” called in early times Havre 4 1]’Anglois, 
received its new name in honor of Louis XV. of France. 
At that time, from fortress and warship floated the lilies 
of France. At this emporium of fisheries began that 
final tragedy which gave to England the victory, as it 
gave General Wolfe the first distinction, which he made 
heroic at death. 

The landway to Louisberg, ‘‘ the best nursery for sea- 
men that the world ever saw,” leads through the “ ham- 
lets of Big Loran and Little Loran, each ‘ named in honor 
of the haughty House of Lorraine.’” The highroad is 
beside the ever-widening and the narrowing bank of the 
River Mira, one of the largest streams in the island. At 
its widest point are scattered wooded islets picturesque. 
An occasional farmhouse marks the sides of the hills, 
Dense foliage darkly shadows the many fresh-water lakes 
that are dotted along the roadway. Beyond is the limit- 
less Atlantic. Modern Louisburg, across the harbor, 
wooes health-seekers and tempts landscape-artists. 

To the north and east of Louisburg is Scatari Island, 
the most easterly shore on the North American continent. 
This large seagirt portion of land is sadly associated with 
many and appalling shipwrecks, that occurred previous 
to the erection of a powerful light, the rays of which can 
be seen fifteen miles from the seaward. 

Directly on the path to Louisburg from Scatari Island 
is a promontory, off Menadon Bay, that is called Capo 
Breton. It was so named as early as 1504-6, by fisher- 
men from Cape Breton, a town in Gascony, near Bayonne, 
who, together with Basque fishermen, first cast line in 
the cod-fishery on thé Newfoundland Banks. Subse- 
quently the entire island was known by that name. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the English called 
it Cape Breton, and the French designated it by their 
own name, Isle Royale. After the capture of Louisburg 
the name Cape Breton prevailed, though there was no 
Act of Parliament passed changing the name. Thus the 
island took its name from the cape. The Indian name 
was Oonumahghee. By mariners it was known as Port 
Novy Land, a corruption of the name of small Island 
Puerto Nuevo, south of Scatari Island. 

To Mabou and Port Hood a tempting way is by water 
to Baddeck ; thence through St. Patrick’s Channel and 
Whycocomagh Bay. From the little village bearing the 
Indian name of the bay upon which it is built, you run 
the first dozen miles through Sky Glen, the sloping sides 
of which afford a charming driveway amid Highland set- 
tlements. Not less delightful, but of a wholly different 
sort, is the road along the meadowlands and farms that 
reach back from the deep valley of the Mabou. Late in 
Summer the roadside will be scarlet with a luxurious 
growth of strawberries; tiny bluebells and the pyrola 
will heighten the color of the gorgeous landscape. 
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Beyond the New England-like settlement of Mabou 
a short distance, the headlands of Nova Scotia can be 
seen ; also, the beetling cliffs that reach northward to St. 
Lawrence Bay, the extreme north of Cape Breton Island. 
To the south is the fishing-hamlet, Port Hood, the cap- 
ital of Inverness County, on a harbor of the same name, 
from which almost directly east to Cape Beton is the 
widest portion of the island, the distance being ninety 
miles. From Port Hood to the extreme northern limit 
of the island the coast is precipitous and iron-bound, and 
tempestuous weather drives many fishing-craft into Port 
Hood Harbor, their only refuge on the gulf-shore. Just 
beyond Broad Cove, a road leads east to Margaree Forks, 
eight miles from the mouth of the river. It is said to be 
a most romantic and well-stocked salmon river. 

In times of freshets, this valley of the Margaree—the 
garden of Cape Breton Island—is overflowed with the 
waters of the river, thus rendering fertile all the region 
of a delightful country. Returning to the shore by a 
road leading northwest to Margaree Harbor, the coast 
can be followed to Cheticamp, that famous settlement of 
the Acadian French. The land beyond this point no one 
will attempt to penetrate except travelers of extraordi- 
nary endurance. The pedestrian, or the mounted horse- 
man or horsewoman, however, who! succeeds in making 
the cape will be repaid. The scenery is not unlike that 
at Cape North—-the watch-tower of the gulf—the grand- 
est in the Maritime Provinces. Surrounded therewith, 
fatigue and hardships will be unremembered. 

A visit to Cape North is an arduous, though a pleasant, 
undertaking. The route most desirable is from Sydney 
by steamship, around to the north of Boulardrie Island, 
on to the St. Ann side of the Bras d’Or, thence following 
the narrowing roadway, bounded upon one side by a pre- 
cipitous cliff, and upon the other by the water of the 
lake. An hour’s time brings one to the road that leads 
across the mountain, high and steep, that separates the 
sras. d'Or Lake from St. Ann's Harbor, with English 
Town at its base. It is a nestling little town. On the 
left, as the ferry is approached, is what remains of the 
mound raised by the French to guard the entrance fo 
the harbor. Near by is the grave of Angus McAskill, 
the Cape Breton giant. To the right, the waters of tho 
Atlantic lash the base of Cape Enfumé. On the left, St. 
Ann’s Mountain’s sides are luxuriant with the growth of 
trees that garment it to the summit. A half-dozen miles, 
and the base of the mountain is reached. To scale it 
must be attempted. The grandeur of the scene inspires 
the climber. It stands towering seaward, visible from 
every headland and elevated ground on the eastern coast 
of Cape Breton Island. It is also the first land that 
catches the mariner’s eye as he approaches this part of 
the American coast. For a short distance the way is 
shaded with trees that cut off the cooling breeze of the 
ocean rolling beneath, but comiag to an opening, a re- 
freshing circulation is restored. 

Following along the north shore, more than a score 
of miles, there are abrupt headlands and deep valleys. 
Lovely lakes and lakelets shimmer at the base of distant 
hills ; brooks bubble beside rustic log-cabins or pretty 
white-painted cottages ; flocks graze amid the ripening 
harvests that give promise to the farmer of a plentiful 
return for his labor. In the distance, beyond interven- 
ing islands and shore, the entrance to the Bras d’Or Lake 
and Sydney Harbor seems marvelously near, and Low 
Point, Lingan Head, Flint Island, and the locality vu. each 
coal-mine from Sydney Harbor to Cow Bay, by the smoke 
of their furnaces, are easily discernible. On the north 
the descent is more regular, over a tolerably good and 





shady road. An opening on the right presents an ex- 
tended view. In the foreground, Ingonish Bay, pierced 
by a narrow strip of land, is divided into North and South 
Bays. On this, one of the wildest of coasts, the harbor 
of South Bay provides the only refuge for vessels in a 
gale between Cape North and St. Ann’s Harbor. 

Having passed the third ferry since landing at Big Bras 
d’Or, Cape Enfumé forms the line of distinction between 
the scenery, which at this point is completely changed. 
It also marks the vocation of the inhabitants upon the 
other side of the island. Mountains become irregular. 
Blooming fields are exchanged for barren plains and 
rocky heights. At Archibald Point, the northern extrem- 
ity of North Bay, is Ingonish, a fishing-settlement of a 
thousand Scotch Catholics. At this point the facilities 
for boating and for bathing are unsurpassed. Sporting, 
whether by rod or by gun, is nowhere better. The scenery 
is picturesque. The atmosphere is invigorating. 

From Ingonish the most desirable route by which to 
proceed to Cape North is by sailing-boat to Neal Harbor 
Cove. This section produces a marked destitution of 
grandeur. The shore is rough and rugged. The coast is 
almost without trees. There is an absolute absence of 
human habitation. There are none to succor in time of 
storm. Scarcely a cove or a headland but holds in mute 
possession some story of distress and of death. Neal 
Cove, or, as more commonly known, Neal’s Harbor, is the 
centre of the fishing interest on this shore. This, together 
with New Haven, a short distance beyond the cove, give 
an air of enterprise to tne region. The two settlements 
were peopled a few years ago by natives of St. Ann’s and 
English Town. 

Resuming the land route at Neal Cove, the remaining 
distance to the cape may be made in a few hours by horse 
and wagon. The road, which is tolerably good, leads 
through a succession of forests and barrens. A portion 
of the way the shores of Aspee Bay are followed. 

Aspee Bay possesses a commercial importance, it being 
where the Atlantic cable, laid in 1856, is landed. A short 
distance north of the cable terminus, White Sugar Loaf, 
rises 1,200 feet. From its solitary height a wide range of 
view may be obtained. The Atlantic shore on the right, 
and the St. Lawrence Gulf shore on the left, bound the 
land extending into the foreground. If the day is fine, 
the coastland of Newfoundland, sixty miles distant, can 
be discerned to the northeast, and the Magdalen Islands 
to the northwest. 

To appreciate fully the desolation of the black cliffs of 
Cape North, ‘‘the stony arrowhead of Cape Breton Isl- 
and,” it must be visited. Pen-pictures cannot truthfully 
represent it. Authorities differ as to the relative position 
of Capes North and St. Lawrence. Certain authors claim 
for the former, and other writers demand for the latter, 
the honor of being the northernmost bulwark of the isl- 
and. Proudly both stand, steep and lofty, separated by a 
crescent-shaped bay eight miles wide. Thus surrounded, 
their ‘‘summits and sides are darkened by steepled ever- 
greens, and are gashed with horrid fissures and ravines.” 
Money Point, upon which the Cape North light, visible 
fifteen miles to the north, and to the east, and to the 
west, is one of Captain Kidd’s places of treasure-trove. 
The point is said to have received its name from the 
wreck of a vessel from Europe freighted with specie. 

Standing upon Cape North, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
on the west and north, and the Atlantic on the east, sur- 
rounds the beholder. At the south, away to the Bras 


d’Or, is a tableland, with bold cliffs ranging 1,000 feet in 
height, steep down to the sea, unexplored and unsur- 
veyed save by sportsmen and venturesome tourists. 
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DAISY’S DILEMMAS. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS,—"‘ SOPHY LEANED OVER HER AND PUT A HANDFUL OF ROSES TO HER FACE,” 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED, 


CHAPTER X.— (CONTINUED). 


Daisy gave Herbert a little slap in the face. | pulse and look at your tongue, and give you nasty things 
‘‘ How dare you say I’ll never walk again ?” | to drink, and have only one eyebrow ; but we run and 


“The doctors say it, anyhow.” walk of ourselves, without the doctor’s leave,” 

‘Why should they say so ?” cried Daisy, white with ‘‘Nonsense, Daisy ! Sir James knows all about backs 
fear and dismay. ‘‘ How can they know about my walk- | and legs, and he was telling uncle, and I heard bim—he 
ing? Doctors know nothing about ‘hat. They feel your | has a hospital full of cases just like you——” 
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‘I’m not a case ; so that rroves it.” 

‘Well, of accidents 4 

“I’m not an accident.” 

‘Now mind, Daisy, he says they get quite well, and do 
lots of things with their hands, and are happy and con- 
tent. And your mother is going to have you taught to 
do lots of things with your hands, too, and when you 
are well and out of bed you won't mind. You'll get 
quite used to it. Indeed, I often would not object to be 
carried about, I can tell you.” And Ierbert gave him- 





self a good stretch and yawned, while he talked to Daisy 


in an encouraging, kindly way. 


But Daisy did not feel encouraged ; all the uncomfort- | 


able feelings rushed back into her mind, increasing to a 
sort of terror. She stared with her blue eyes, now look- 
ing preternaturally large because her poor little face was 
so white and thin, into Herbert’s, as if she would read 
the very truth there; and then she said, in a wonder- 
fully calm way : 

**Does mother say I shall never walk again ?” 

She held her breath till he spoke, but Herbert did not 
see that the calmness was that of great excitement, and 
replied : 

“Oh, yes, and she’s—why, Daisy—Daisy, what’s the 
matter ? Speak to me !—why don’t you speak ?” 

But Daisy had fainted away. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SOPHY’S HOPE. 


Poor Daisy! I am sure all who have read her history 


are now wondering how she will behave under what would | 


be a heavy trial for any one, but which to her—wild, tame- 

less, undisciplined and so active and lissom—was an over- 
’ } 

whelming one. 


It was very sad when she woke up again from that 


fainting fit. Herbert, thoroughly frightened at what he 
had done, ran for his aunt. 

Of course, after she came to her poor little self again she 
did not at once remember what had made her faint, but 


when she did, her grief was extreme, and her rebellion | 


against her fate greater even than her grief. Her mother 
made her drink a soothing draught, and when she be- 
came a little quieter she knelt down by her bed, and im- 
plored God to give her little girl strength to bear the trial 
He had laid on her, and a perfect submission to His will 
herself, and all those who loved her. / 

Daisy listened, awe-struck ; quite quiet now, and with 
wide-open eyes. It was the first time the idea had pre- 
sented itself to her mind that any ono was to be pitied ex- 
cept herself. 

By degrees Daisy’s mind became calm, 
asleep. 

Herbert had been thoroughly frightened, and he sat on 
the stairs, tears rolling down his cheeks, and sometimes 
shivering as if he was cold or ill. 

Daisy dead! How very dull, with all her mischief, the 
house would be without her! Daisy carried to the church- 
yard and laid under the green sods! And then? What 
afterward for Daisy ? 

But Daisy—if Daisy was to die ? 


and she fell 


The thought of our 


Saviour’s death for all sins rushed unbidden into his mind | 


—but that death was for those who repented the sins for 
which He had died—and if Daisy had died as Herbert saw 
her ?—suddenly ? : 


. ° ° | 
Herbert covered his face with his hands, and sobs ran 


through his frame, while he, too, prayed—perhaps at the 
same moment that her mother was praying—so earnestly 
praying for them all by Daisy’s bedside. 
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The two prayers did not seem to be connected, yet who 
can say by what links they might not be twined together 
to the ear which they addressed ? 

Herbert rose without a moment’s doubt, and went 
straight to Mr. Dean’s study. In his presence, nervous 
fears—those natural to his disposition, and which he had 
never struggled against—almost took possession of him ; 
but he struggled against them now, and conquered, too, 
as all do who set the right way about it. 
|  ** Ugtele,”’ he said, ‘‘it was I who threw that ball which 


hit the greenhouse.” 

**You ?” cried his unele, all amazement. 

‘Of course I did not mean to hit it—I threw it at 
Daisy.” 

** And you have allowed Sophy to bear the blame 
Daisy, and then Sophy ?” 

**T did not know Sophy was blamed.” 

**But by not confessing you laid every one open to 
suspicion—and Sophy has been nigh breaking her heart 


first 


about it.” 
Herbert expressed his sincere contrition, and Mr. Dean 
was surprised at the frankness which he now showed. 
| It was a weary life for Daisy and thcco around her 
during the next few days. Her temper was worse than 
ever, although her health was improving, and she was 
every afternoon lifted on a couch, upon which she lay 
for hours, the couch being sometimes placed out of doors. 
These exertions being disagreeable to her, she scolded 
and cried while she submitted to them ; but as she liked 
being in the fresh air again, she did submit. 

One day she heard Anne telling Fanny that she did not 
think she could stay any longer with Mrs. Dean, as Miss 
Daisy was intolerable. Daisy, as we have seen, once or 
twice had flashing gleams come across her, revealing (: 
her how selfish and ill-tempered she really was. 

‘‘Sophy,” she said, suddenly, one day, ‘‘why are :1l 
of you so kind to me, since everybody dislikes me so 





’ 


much ?” 

‘* Everybody is so sorry for you, dear Daisy. 
they help being kind to you ?” 

*‘T won't be pitied !” 

**Oh, Daisy ! you can’t help it—and I do like pity so 
extremely. If I only cut my finger ever so little I like 
to be pitied for it. Of course we are all so very sorry for 
you.” 

“Then you sha’n’t come near me.” 

Daisy told her mother afterward that she did not want 
Sophy to come near her, and Mrs. Dean made a joke of 
it; but as, by the doctor’s orders, she was obliged to 
humor the poor child, she agreed, and for the present 
Sophy was banished from her presence. 

Notwithstanding this dislike to see Sophy, a feeling of 
gratitude rosc in Daisy’s heart toward all, which led toa 
| desire to be kind to them in return. 

She was very thirsty one night, and hearing fat Anno 
in the adjoining room, she called her. 

“Please, fat Anne,” she said, “could you get mo 
something to drink? I am so thirsty.” 

The servant stared at her civility and went off, quickly 
returning with a cup of milk, for which Daisy thanked 
her, and when she had drunk it, returned the cup to her 
with a smile. 
| ‘*Bless your heart, Miss Daisy !—you're not feelins 
| worse, be you ?” asked Anne, 
| “T think you are so kind to me,” smiled Daisy, 
**though I’m so intolerable ; and I mean to be kind to 
you, too. I think it would be pleasant—don’t you ?” 

‘Indeed, then, I do, miss,” replied the other, heartily. 

**Fat Anne, do you dislike my calling you fat Anne? 


How can 
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If you do, I won't; but I like doing it, and it will be 
yather hard upon me if I mayn’t, because I am so ill, 
you know, fat Anne.” 

‘Bless the child! call me what you like, and I'll do 
anything for you, my dear!” And fat Anne kissed the 
little white face, while the blue eyes looked out of it at 
her, full of kindness and fun. 

Then Daisy, after having returned the kiss, settled 
herself in her bed to go to sleep, and felt very much 
pleased. 

“Why, it is like a game or a joke,” she said to herself, 
cheerily ; ‘‘and I feel so pleasant now.” And fat Anne 
told Fanny that she would stay for ever with Miss Daisy 
if she ‘‘ always behaved as pretty” as she had done that 
night. 

Always behaved as pretty! It was not easy for Daisy 
to do this, as bad habits and unrestrained tempers are 
not quickly overcome ; but she had plenty of strength of 
character, and she had made resolutions which she would 
have despised herself if she had not kept. 

«Tt is almost like telling a falsehood to yourself,” she | 
said, ‘‘not to keep a resolution. It is mean.” 

Mr. Dean and Herbert had ‘eft home for a few days, 
when Sophy went, one morning, to visit a child who was 
ill, and bring her some toys to amuse her. Mrs. Dean 
had driven to a friend’s house to call—it was some miles 
from the Manor, and while she paid the visit, she allowed 
Sophy the pleasure of taking the things to the invalid. 





Of course, after the doll and box of tin soldiers had been 
presented, and thoroughly admired by little Jane, her 
mother began to inquire about Miss Daisy ; and when she 
found what the accident was, and Sophy described all its 
sad consequences, she seemed to take a double interest in 
it, and eagerly asked what doctor had attended her ? 

Sophy mentioned the names of the one who lived near 
the Manor Honse and of the London surgeon —‘‘ and he, 
too,” she said, ‘‘is the cleverest in all England about 
spines, and so there is no hope.” 

‘‘He may be the cleverest in all England,” Mrs. Wat- 
kins said, ‘‘ but ho needn’t be the cleverest in all Ger- 
many. There is Dr. Schroeckburgen, who cures all acci- 
dents—he is a German, to be sure, but he is in London 
just now. Dear heart, why don’t they have im to Miss 
Daisy ?” 

Mrs. Watkins told Sophy of a case she had very lately 
known about. The son of a lady in whose service she 
had once been had met with a fall out hunting, and she 
had gone to her old mistress to help nurse him. And 
it seemed, as far as Sophy could judge, to be just like 
Daisy's case, and Sir James had said he must be a crip- 
ple for life ; and after that, Dr. Schroeckburgen had been 
called in and had cured him. She also mentioned other 
people he had cured in the most wonderful way. 

Sophy’s joy knew no bounds; yet what to do she 
could not think of at the moment, Mr. Dean and Herbert 
being away. Before she had time to confide her difli- 
culties to Mrs. Watkins the carriage called for her, and 
she was obliged to leave, the last words the good woman 
said to her being: 

“Tt is a pity they didn’t have this German for Miss 
Daisy. And perhaps it’s too late now, or will be soon, 
for in illness I’ve heard say it is half the battle to take it 
early.” 

Sophy was a very silent companion on their drive 
home, thinking of Daisy. 

The day was deliciously fine, and Sophy sat in the 
garden. The post would soon go out, and she must 
write to her mother. And first she must think the whole 
matter out, as to what she should say, and what she 








should propose, and she had no one to tell her what to 
do, or even to advise her—a very unusual situation for a 
girl of her age, especially for such a quiet, timid girl as 
Sophy. 

If her mother would bring Dr. Schroeckburgen down ! 
If he should cure Daisy ! 

She had heard so much talk of doctors since Daisy’s 
illness, their traveling expenses and their fees, that she 
was quite learned on the subject. She thought that her 
mother would go to London and accompany Dr. Schroeck- 
burgen down here, without a word being said to any one; 
that she could then tell Mrs. Dean what she had done, so 
that her time of new hope and suspense should be very 
short, and that Mr. Dean could not refuse her if, the 
doctor on the spot, she implored him to let him see— 
—just only see—Daisy. Such was Sophy’s blissful little 
romance, as she sat that fair Summer morning among 
flowers and shrubs. 

And her blissful romance was not incomplete. She 
took even the money part of the question into considera- 
tion, and with a little shout of joy—more like Daisy be- 
fore her illness than quiet Sophy—saw how that could be 
managed as well as all the rest. Sophy had fifty pounds 
of her own. ‘Think of that! Though she and her 
mother were so poor, she actually had fifty pounds of 
her own. Her godfather had left it her, and some friend 
of her mother’s took care of it for her, and her mother 
had told her that it increased a little every year, though 
Sophy did not understand how, and that she meant to 
keep it till she grew up, when she might want it, but 
that if at any time they required a little money very much 
indeed, Mr. Green—that was the name of the friend who 
kept it—would let them have some of it. By the great- 
est good fortune Mr. Green lived in London, too, so that 
everything could be done at one stroke. Her mother 
could go there, get the fifty pounds from Mr. Green, and 
bring Dr. Schroeckburgen to the Manor House. Sophy 
would write her a letter—she would get it to-morrow— 
and she might have the doctor here two days later—that 
is, on Thursday evening ; and on Thursday morning Mr. 
Dean was expected home. 

Happy little Sophy ran away from under the soft 
shadows of the chestnut—ran out into the brilliant sun- 
shine, less gay than herself, and so up-stairs to the 
schoolroom, where her letter must be written. 

— 
CHAPTER XII. 
SOPHY’S LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 

“ DEAREST DEAR MorTuHeER : Please go to London, quife at once, 
and bring Dr. Schroeckburgen, who is in Portman Place, down 
here to cure Daisy. Only think—is it not happy ? He has cured 
just the same cases, Please come on Thursday evening, because 
he leaves London so soon. Uncle is worse than ever about Ger- 
man doctors. He is away, so I cannot tell him, He comes back 
Thursday morning. I must not tell aunt, because she is so ill that 
hops is bad for her; but if you come with Dr. Schroeckburgen you 
ean tell both, and when he is here I am sure they will let him cure 
Daisy. I know he can’t come, and you can’t do anything, without 
money, but you can take that fifty pounds from Mr. Green, which 
will make it all right. It is so fortunate that he keeps the money 
in London. Dear mother, mind you do this, They say it is Daisy’s 
only chance. Oh, please bring him on Thursday. I don’t know 
how I can keep the secret till then, 


*“ Your own loving little daughter, SopHy.” 


Sophy directed and stamped her letter, and herself put 
it in the post-bag. Her heart beat and her fingers trem- 


bled as she did so, but from excitement, not fear, for our 
timid little Sophy was as brave as a lion on this occasion, 








just because she was thinking altogether of Daisy being 
cured, and not one bit about herself. 
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She and Mrs. Dean dined together, and the latter asked 
her, with a languid smile, whether Daisy would yet see 
her. 

**No,” Sophy answered ; “I pitied her, and she cannot 
bear it.” 

‘Well, she will be in the garden after dinner, and you 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE RUDDER.— FIG. 1,—ASSYRIAN. 
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had better stroll up to her and begin talking as if nothing 
had happened. She can’t carry such nonsense on longer, 
and it is so much duller for her not to have you to talk 
and play with.” 

Sophy promised to try, but from habit she felt more 
afraid of doing this than of all the independent great 
things she had planned that morning, and it was in a 
very timid way that she approached Daisy some time 
afterward. 

Daisy was cross. It offended her that Sophy should 
come without her leave ; and though she was much im- 
proved and trying to be good, she did not, as I told you, 
find it easy to be so allat once. She felt a strange, un- 


happy feeling when she saw Sophy running through the | 
bushes, and then settle herself quietly to come up to her. | 


It gave her a keen pang to think ske should never run 





FIG, 2.— FROM LEPSIUS, 


through the bushes again, and a ball seemed to rise in her 
throat, ready to choke her, at the idea that Sophy had 
stopped running in order that she might not see her and 
feel that pang ; so she turned her head away when Sophy 
approached her, as she felt ready to cry, and did not wish 
it to be known that she did ; and she pretended not to 
see her, and when Sophy said, ‘‘ How sweetly the birds 
are singing!” she pretended as if she did not hear any 
more than see, and kept her head well turned away. 

‘Daisy, shall I tell you a story ?” Sophy asked, softly. 

In reply to which Daisy gave a loud snore. 

But Sophy knew that she was not asleep, and Daisy 
knew that she knew it. 

““Go away; don’t be obtrusive !” Daisy cried, loudly, 
when, half turning her head, she found Sophy was still 
there. ‘Don’t you know that is the latest Egyptian 
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fashion ? The Khedive snores when his satraps are trou- 
blesome, and if they don’t leave immediately they are 
beaten. You can’t ever read the newspapers, or you'd 
know that.” 

“Do let me tell you a story! was this poor little 
satrap’s only reply. 

‘‘T won’t hear a story. 
stories well. No one would listen.’ 

Sophy leaned over her and put a handful of roses to her 
face, gently rubbing them against her cheek. Unfortu- 
nately, there was a thorn came in contact with the smooth 
skin, and gave Daisy a little touch more than a prick, but 


I don’t. want—you don’t tell 





om 


FIG, 3.— POMPEIAN. 


enough to make her burst into one of her loud 
and when Sophy begged her pardon, she only re- 
plied, ‘‘Go away. I can’t bear the sight of you!” on 
which poor Sophy went very sorrowfully away. 

But Sophy, though hurt and sorry, did not ery. ‘‘ And 
I do think,” she said to herself, consolingly, ‘‘ that when 
Daisy finds how I got the doctor to come and cure her, she 
will love me and like to have me with her, and then every- 
thing will be too happy, almost.” 

When Sophy’s mother received her little girl's note, 
she was sorely puzzled what to do. She lived only half 
an hour from London by railway, so, after thinking about 
it a great deal, she considered that there was no harm 
whatever in her going up to see a friend, in order to 
consult with her as to whether she ‘had better inquire 
about this wonderful Dr. Schroeckburgen or not. 


it was 
roars ; 





FIG, 4,— FROM THE SEAL OF DOVER. 


As it happened, Mrs. Lee found that Dr. Schroeckbur- 
gen was going to leave London for Germany on the Fri- 
day morning ; but he was a kind, philanthropic man, and 
also devoted to his profession. His interest in particular 
injuries to the spine was intense, and if Daisy’s was one 
of those eases that he had made his special study, and 
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been several times successful in treating when all other | are not meant for any third person, however near and 
doctors had failed, he caught at the idea of having her | dear, that it was quite usual for Sophy to only read out 
under his care, almost as much for his own sake as for | or tell parts of the notes she received. Mrs. Dean saw 
hers. that this was a very short one, and wondered why the 

Mrs. Lee’s friend knew all about him, and after making | sight of it had brought such an expression into the child’s 
every inquiry, and taking the doctor into her confidence ! face, but she was not at all surprised at Sophy’s putting 
it into her own pocket and saying nothing. 

Sophy had read the few words in which she was told 
that her mother and Dr. Schroeckburgen would arrive by 
the evening train. The excitement took away her appe- 
tite ; she hardly ate anything, and for the rest of break- 
fast-time felt in a state between laughing and crying, and 
as if at any moment she might do either. 

The first incident was to be the arrival of Mr. Dean, 
which she dreaded exceedingly, as she almost felt as if 
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as to the possibility of his services being declined, she 
made her arrangements, and wrote a note to Sophy, tell- 
ing her that they would come down by the evening train. 
Dr. Schroeckburgen was rather an eccentric man, and a 
very enthusiastic one, and the tinge of romance which was 
given to the transaction by his unexpected arrival was not 
the objection to him that it would have been to many. 
He smiled at the idea of curing a man’s child against his 
will, nodded his German head, and said he would come. 

Sophy received her mother’s note at breakfast on the 
Thursday morning. She colored crimson when it was 
given her, and glanced anxiously at Mrs. Dean to see if , 
she was observing her. Mrs. Dean was reading a note of 
her own, but happening to raise her eyes at the moment 





FIG. 7.— FROM THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 


the secret she carried was against him, and that he might 
be angry when it was a secret no longer. 

It was a relief to her when the dogcart that was sent 
to meet him at the station returned empty, but that was 
only at first; afterward she feared his absence might 
complicate matters. Mrs. Dean was used to her husband 
sometimes changing his plans, so she was not uneasy. 

Lhe day passed on ; minute followed minute, and hour, 
hour, just as usual, but to Sophy no day had ever before 
appeared so long. Would six o’clock never come, when 
the London train would reach the nearest station ?—or 
somewhere about half- past six, when passengers by it 
might appear at the Manor House ? When six o’clock at 
last struck, and she felt that .yery soon her mother and 
her companion, the doctor, must arrive, if they came at 
all, she fairly shivered and said not a word. 








FIG, 6.—- ETRUSCAN. 


Sophy looked at her, she was amazed at the expression 
she met in hers. 
“Is the letter from your mother, dear ?” she said, in 
her surprise ; ‘‘why don’t you open and read it ?” 
Poor Sophy silently answered the question by opening 
and reading her letter. Mrs. Dean never wished to see her 
correspondence with her mother, unless she voluntarily 
showed her any part of it, and there are so many little = 
things that a mother and daughter say to each other that FIG. 8,— FROM THE BORGHESE COLLECT:ON. 
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She could not remain in the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Dean, her excitement every moment growing almost more 
than she could bear, so she went into a little room off the 
hall, from which there was a view of the drive up to the 
door ; and hardly had she run to the window to look out, 
when a cab turned rapidly round the corner of the ap- 
proach, and reached the house before she had time to 
breathe. She could scarcely keep from giving a little 
scream, just as though it was not the very thing she was 
watching for and expected to see; but the next moment 
the disappointment was almost more than she could bear, 
for a man jumped out of the cab and ran quickly up the 
steps, and no dear mother followed him. 

The cab was now empty ; so, after all, it was not Dr. 
Schroeckburgen—it was some other visitor ! 

The butler came into the room and told her a gentle- 
man wished to see her, giving her a card on which the 
name Dr. Schroeckburgen was printed in capital letters. 
She rushed into the hall, and found herself face to face 
with a tall, big, burly, bald man, a thick fringe of yellow | 
hair surrounding the shining top of lis head, and a yel- 
low beard resting on his chest. 

“Where is mother ?” she cried, breathlessly. 

** She is quite well, but she is not here. 
ankle a little sprain. It will be all right in two or three 
days if it rests itself—but I would not let her come.” 

He spoke with a slight foreign accent. Sophy felt his 


words did not arrange themselves quite as those of an 
Englishman would have done. 


DAISY'S DILEMMAS. 


She gave her | 





**Oh, poor mother !” was her first thought, and “ Ilow 
shall I manage ?” was her second, both spoken aloud. 

*T must be put somewhere,” said the big man, “and 
the young lady must explain all to her uncle and aunt.” 

For a moment Sophy did not see that “the young | 


lady ” meant her, and could not help smiling when she 
did. He looked very big to be “‘ put somewhere,” but 
she asked him to step into the little sitting-room she had 
just left; and then, her heart sinking within her, she 


went slowly toward the drawing-room, wondering what | 


words would come to her in which she could explain 
everything to Mrs. Dean. 
Dean had not returned ! 
and believed that she could not have told him anything 
about her daring behavior and Dr. Schroeckburgen. 
As she entered the drawing-room, summoning up both 
courage and words to her aid, she started with dismay, 
for she heard Mr. Dean's voice. He had missed the 
morning train, and having plenty to do in London, had 
waited for the evening one, and he was talking when 


Sophy entered the room, 80 that neither he nor Mrs. } 


Dean took any notice of her. 

“TI traveled down,” he was saying, “‘ with one of the 
most agreeable and cleverest men I ever fell in with—a 
German doctor, of all people in the world@—and I wish 


some cf our English doctors resembled him in ipmense | 


learning and keen originality. He would be enough to 
conquer even my prejudices against his kind ; but from 
what we were discussing I think he is a physician. not a 
surgeon, or, I assure you, if Sir James had not pronounced 
her case hopeless, I should have been inclined to give 
him an idea of our poor Daisy's state, if only to see what | 
view he would take of it.” 

Then Sophy's fears all vanished, and she cried out, on 
the impulse of the moment: 

“But he is a surgeon, and has come down to cure 
Daisy !" 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean both stared at her in such utter | 
amazement that, under any other circumstances, Sophy 
—always too sensitive—would have been covered with 


|} and act. 


What a mercy it was that Mr. | 
She was a little afraid of him, | 


| having a trick of curling his lip). 





shame and confusion, and unable to speak another word, 
Instead of that the child answered their looks, cagerly 
saying : 

**He is in the morning-room now—he has come to cure 
Daisy. He has cured heaps of people just the same as 
she is. Oh! uncle—oh ! aunt, do go to him and take him 
to Daisy.” 

And as she said the last words, and felt her work was 
finished, the long strain of overwrought feeling was too 
much for her, and sitting down on the floor, she burst 
out crying. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean had turned mechanically to obey 
her, though scarcely understanding her words, which 
seemed like utter nonsense, yet there was semething in 
her manner and voice that impressed them w:th reality. 
Mrs. Deap’s kind hand caressed her head as s'ie passed 
her. 

“Don’t cry, Sophy,” she said, softly ; ‘* we are going to 
see what you mean.” 

What she saw and what she meant certainly must have 
appeared to them most extraordinary when Mr. Dean 
found himself face to face with, and at once recognized, 
tlie clever physician with whom he had traveled, and 
whom he had almost wished was a surgeon for Daisy's 
sake. 

In his own quaint, original way, with a dash of dry 
humor in it, Dr. Schroeckburgen told the story, giving 
Sophy just credit for all her part of it, and describing 
how her mother and himself had been mere puppets, and 
her hands had pulled the strings which made them move 
He called her the little heroine, and expressed 
his surprise ‘‘at the amount of, what I believe you call 
in your language, pluck” which she had. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Dean could help laughing «t tho 
idea of little timid, sensitive Sophy, who seemed always 
clinging to others, having “ pluck”; and Dr. Schroeck- 
burgen, on hearing what her usual character was, said : 

‘**She is a true woman, then; a ‘ ministering angel’ in 
times of trouble, as your Scott says—it shows how affee- 
tion and unselfishness will give courage to the most 
timid. She is more a heroine than if her nature was 
dashing—is not that vour word ?—and I think she has 


| plenty of good sense, too, to judge of me ”— tapping his 


broad chest, and with a humorous twinkle in his eye: 

But may I be permitted just to sce 
the leetle Miss Daisy, for whose sake I have come ?—and 
then the English father can decide whether he wi!l trust 


‘‘as she has done. 


a ie 
| her in German hands or not. 


Daisy was already in bed, but not asleep. 

When Dr. Schroeckburgen saw the little white face 
and innocent blue eyes, that turned wonderingly on him, 
he felt the sincerest pity, and made with his tongue 
against the roof of his mouth that clucking sound which 
seems the natural vent of regret, but which I have not 
an idea how to spell. 

Daisy stared at him, and though her mouth did not 
smile, her eyes did, and she held out her hand to him 
and said, ‘‘ How do you go ?” 

This made the doctor smile in right good carnest, as he 
clapped, in a friendly way, the little white fingers in his 
big hand. 

**T suppose, as you come right up to my bedside, you 
are a doctor,” said Daisy, composedly ; ‘‘and you have 
got two eyebrows and don't sneer” (Daisy always de- 
clared that Sir James Dickson had sneered at her, he 
“I like you,” she 
continued, earnestly, while she never took her eyes off his 
face ; ‘do you think you'll make me run ?” 

“And T like you,” said the doctor, cheerily ; ‘and I 
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lave made people run who were just as little able. to 
stand as you are now.” 

After that, Dr. Schroeekburgen asked a vast number 
of questions, and made a thorough examination, and his 
cpinion, as expressed, was that he “could do her a great 
deal of good”; for in his own mind he believed he could 
cure her quite, but as he was not sure, he did not say so 
lest he should raise hopes he might not fulfill. 

I wonder what my readers expect? Whether they 
think poor Daisy is to be a cripple always, or that her 
German doctor will restore the use of her limbs ? 

Well, I will keep them no longer in suspense. Daisy 
cot quite well under the system he pursued. She first 
stood, then walked, and then one day, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, jumped over the sofa, After that 
there was no more to be said about it—cxcept that Daisy 
was well, 

But while ‘er cure was only beginning she was told of 
all Sophy had done for her —Sophy to whom she had 
been so unkind, and wnom she would not let come near 
her! P-*haps if Daisy's conscience had not grown more 
sensitive during her illness, if her eyes had not partly 
opened to her faults, and she had not tried to correct 
them, she would hardly have appreciated Sophy’s affec- 
tion, unselfishness, and courage, or have understood how 
much she had gone through for Daisy’s sake ; but Daisy 
had been preparing her heart to receive good seed, and 
it now took root, sprang up, and flourished. 

She was heartily ashamed of her conduct, and admired 
aud loved Sophy so much, that she grew humble and 
suselfish herself. 

She did not become flmid and quiet, like Sophy; she 
was as gay, high-spirited and wild as ever, and just as 
full of fun and of quaint, droll sayings. Long before 
she was able to run about again everybody had grown 
fond of her, end every servant in the house was anxious 
to be allowed to wait on ‘‘ dear Miss Daisy.” And so you 
see we may bring Daisy’s Dilemmas to a close, and have 
the pleasure of leaving her happy and good. We have 
all seen how the dilemmas becan, and if the end of them 
is not satisfactory and delightful, I don’t know what is. 

THE END. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE RUDDER. 


By F, S. Bassett, LIEUTENANT, U. S. N. 


, Tue rudder is the will of the ship. Which way soever | 
it lists, the vessel must go. Like the reins that control 
the restless steed, it directs her wandering way. A rud- 
derless ship is in great danger of loss, and is the image of | 
uncontrolled power. ‘To steer the ship is to govern her, 
and this is recognized by many names for the rudder, 
from the Latin gubernaculum to the French gouvernail. 


The wise pilot ‘‘ cons,” or knows, the vessel when he 


*‘ Directs with skill the faithful helm.” 


And, figuratively, the ruler holds the helm cf state, and 
the skillful statesman steers a2 message through. The 
same word in Greek signifies a ruler and the helm, and 
the Latin clavus is both ‘‘helm” and ‘ key.” 

Our English name more clearly indicates the origin 
and development of this important part of the ship. 
Skeat tells us that ‘‘ steer” was a noun meaning a pole, 
or paddle, to keep the ship in the right course, becom- 
ing afterward a verb indicating the action. ‘‘ Rudder” is 
from the same root as ‘‘to row,” and is in Anglo-Saxon 
“rother.” Hence, a vessel was steered by the oar, or 
rower, 





The “Ile robur ” of the poet who first ventured on the 
treacherous deep doubtless paddled his own canoe, and 
therefore steered his own bark. So the skill of the savage 
in his birch canoe, or the Sea Islander in his ‘‘ dugout,” 
is all-sufficient to guide his boat with the paddle as he 
propels it onward. The gondolier likewise directs his ele- 
gant craft with the oar, and the Chinese boatman shapes 
the course of his rude ‘‘sampan,” even when many oars 
propel it. 

As the boat increased in size, the paddler could no 
longer direct its course, and thus the oar was used to 
steer the vessel, and experience soon proved that it is 
best used astern. From this the rudder gradually de- 
veloped, 

We can trace this growth ia the representations from 
several carly monuments, coins, and medizval frescoes 
and paintings. The earliest sculptures from Assyria and 
Media show us the paddle rudder only. The boat of in- 
flated skins from Koyounjik (Fig. 1) shows a primitive 
oar made by bending a stick and stretching a skin in the 
curve, aud by such an oar the boat is steered. A similarly 
rude sketch from Takt-i-Bastan, in Persia, shows steering- 
paddles resembling these. ' 

A paddle thus held in the hand would become un- 
wieldy as it increased in size, and the next step would be 
to seek a support for the oar. This is the way in which 
the steering-oar is used by surfmen and whalers, and such 
oars, or sweeps, are efiective in guiding the motions of the 
immense rafts of timber seen on the Mississippi. The 
great leverage, the considerable area of the immersed 
blade, and the large angle through which it may be 
moved, combines to make this a very effective rudde:, es- 
pecially where quickness of motion is desired. é 

Boats steered by oars arranged in this manner are often 
represented in the sketches from Egyptian monuments of 
an early period. These are seen in small row-vessels, in 
larger Nile boats, under oars or sails, and in Red Sea ves- 
sels of considerable burden. From one to six oars, used 
to steer the vessel, are shown—sometimes on the starboard 
side, frequently on the port, but never on both sides at 
once. These sketches are from sculptures made before 
3000 B.c., and are doubtless the first modification of the 
primitive steering-paddle. The action is similar to that 
of the modern rudder. The blade is turned at an angle 
with the keel—the after-part in the direction the ship’s 
head is to go. In the sketch shown from Lepsius (Fig. 
2) five steermen stand on the poop, their motions, neces- 
sarily simultaneous, directed by a helmsman. 

This simple mode of steering was long in use, and is 
often seen in representations of Greek ships. The sketch 
of the stern of a bark from a Pompeian fresco (Fig. 3) 
shows such a steering-oar here thrust through the bul- 
warks. So late as the twelfth century, small vessels used 
this rudder, as seen in the sketch (Fig. 4) from the seal of 
Dover. These steering-oars were of all sizes and shapes, 
as will be seen from the sketches. 

Such oars would be manceuvred with difficulty in all 
vessels of any size, and a further improvement was next 
made by applying to the shaft of the oar a handle, by 
which it was more readily turned about its axis. This 
handle is the helm, or tiller, and was usually joined to the 
shaft by a mortise. 

Tho Egyptian river-barge (Fig. 5) from Roscelliui is 
perhaps the earliest example of the use of such a tiller. 
It is here a straight rod, projecting downward in the 
plane of the oar-blade, precisely as it is applied to the 
modern rudder. On account of the length of the oar, a 
second support is given to it by crotching it in upright 
support. In the Etruscan ship (Fig. 6) the rude rudder 
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is clamped to the ship's side, and has a short tiller pro- 
jecting aft, all entirely outside the bulwarks. The short 
tiller of the ship from the Leaning Tower of Pisa (Fig. 7) 
projects inboard, while those of the two rudders in the 
ships from the Borghese collection (Fig. 8) also point aft. 

The tillers in the two sketches of river-boats from Ros- 
ecllini (Figs. 9 and 10) are attached to the steering-oar in 


FIG, ¥,- FROM BOSCELLINI. 


a somewhat peculiar manner. The leverage is greatly 
increased thereby, and the effect in the case of the last 
(Fig. 10) is not only to turn the blade in the water, but 
also to thrust it out at a greater angle with the keel. 
Succeeding sketches show a further improvement in 
steering-gear. The long and cumbrous steering-oar is, 


in the Nile boat from Wilkinson (Fig. 11), and in the 
rowboat (Fig. 12) and sailboat (Fig. 13) from Roscellini’s 
work, crotched in an upright post, abaft which is the 
long, curved tiller, projecting downward in the plane of 


the blade of the oar. In the light river-boat from Lep- 
sius (Fig. 14) two steering-oars, one on either side, are 
used, and the tillers are united into one, steered by one 
man. The imperfect condition of this sketch makes it 
uncertain just how these oars were used. M., Jal thinks 








FIG. 10.— FROM ROSCELLINI. 


but one oar was used at a time, the other being raised 
out of the water. This is scarcely probable. If we sup- 
pose these two tillers to be cords, attached to horizontal 
tillers in the handles of the oars, we may readily see how 
one man would steer with both rudders. This is, be- 
yond doubt, the arrangement in the next two sketches 
(Figs. 15 and 16). Cords are here held in the helmsman’s 
hands, and their use is noted by Wilkinson, who does 
not, however, explain the manner of their attachment. 
M. Jal here agrees that there must have been short hori- 
zontal tillers, projecting inboard at right angles to the 
plane of the blade of the oar, and to these the steering- 
cords were attached. This is an improvement on the 
perpendicular tiller, as the tiller can be easily moved 





through an angle of 90°. The oar in Fig. 15 approaches 
the modern rudder in form. It is used at the stern of 
the ship, and is apparently made up of several pieces, 
bolted to the shaft. 

Many of the peculiar features of these Egyptian ves- 
sels are seen in ships of later date. Crescentio, a medi- 
val writer on sea affairs, tells us that the Siamese had 
vessels with double sterns, in which three rudders were 
used—one in the middle of the double stern, the others 
on either quarter. Venetian ships, called Burchii, used 
in the fourteenth century, had one rudder in the middle, 
and one steering-oar on either quarter. Joinville tells us 
that the Marseillaise ships in St. Louis’s fleet had two 
side rudders in addition to the one astern. A passage 
from the chronicle of Pedro Nifo, as cited by M. Jal, 
shows us that the Spaniards, in the sixteenth century, 
used side rudders in stormy weather as preventer rudders 
in case of the loss of the ordinary one. 


FIG. 1l,— NILE BOAT, | 

The stesring-oar was, as we have seen, placed to star- 
board or to port in ancient ships. It is apparent that the 
right-hand one would be more easily managed, and it is 
invariably so shown in ships of a later date. The seals of 
maritime towns, the ships of the Bayeux tapestry, and 
the Norman vessels pictured by Strutt have one rudder 
on the right side. We have thence a nautical word, star- 
board, the steering- side, from the Anglo-Saxon séeor- 
bord (German, sleuerbord), This rudder-side has been for 
centuries the sacred or privileged side of the ship. 

This arrangement of rudder and tiller explains also two 
other nautical terms that long puzzled the word-mongers, 
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FIG. 12.—NILE ROWBOAT. 
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<gudgeons, was called Timon @ la navarresque, or Timon a 
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FIG. 13,— FROM ROSCELLINI. 


These words are very old, since they are found in Wace’s 
* Roman de Brut” 
“ Chascun de governer s’apeine 
Al governaille ke ia nef menie, 
Aval le hel si curt senestre, 
Ensus le hel, si curt A destré,” 
Which may be freely translated : 


** Each to steer his bark, directs 
The rudder, that the vessel guides, 
Puts down the helm, to port she goes 
And up, to the right she moves.” 


It is evident that when the horizontal tiller was pulled 
down, the after-part of the rudder-blade would approach 
the ship’s side, and thus the water, acting on the left side 
of the rudder, would throw the ship’s head to port. In 
row-vessels, these terms ‘‘ up” and ‘‘down” would then 
always refer to motion to starboard and to port. When 
applied to sail-vessels, they seem to have been substituted 
for the more exact terms ‘alee’ and ‘‘aweather,” so that 


FIG. 14.— FROM LEPSIUS. 


the helm is put down to luff the ship into the wind, and 
up to bear away. 

Although the date of the precise change from the steer- 
ing-oar to the rudder cannot be named, we are able to in- 
dicate the locality of the origin of the rudder from its 
old name. The rudder hung astern upon its pintles and 


‘ la bayonnaise, indicating that Navarre or Bayonne ships 
‘first used it. The earliest representations of the modern 
rudder that I have been able to find are those from a 
manuscript of Vegetius (Fig. 17), and from the seal of the 
village of Dam (Fig. 18), the latter being dated 1226, and 








FIG, 15,— FROM WILKINSON, 


the former of an unknown date. ~ This Bayonnaise helm 
probably came into use in the twelfth century. The same 
form of rudder has been used in Chinese vessels from a 
remote date. It is there arranged so as to unship readily, 
and is very large in proportion to the size of the junk 
bearing it. 





Every luxury of decoration was lavished on the steering- 


hen Tad 


+, 16, — FROM WILKINSON, 


gear of Egyptian ships. The sacred lotus, the mysteri- 
ous eye, combined with ornamental figures, were painted 
on the blade, while the extremities of steering-post, rud- 
der and tiller, were adorned with representations of the 
figure of Hather, the hawk-headed goddess, or of the asp 
or other divinity. The steering-oars of Greek ships were 


\ 
1 


FIG. 18.— ON THE SEAL OF 
DAM, 


FIG, 17.— RUDDER FROM 
VEGETIUS. 
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of every variety of form and size. Some were fiddle- 
shaped, some lanvelike ia form, and others a shield or 
heart in figure. The gorgeous decorations of medieval 
galleys extended to their rudders, which were painted 
with the colors of the rainbow, gilded or silvered, and 
provided with carved heads and decorated tillers. 

The tiller, held in the hand, just as in the sketch (Fig. 
18), is still used in small boats. As ships grew larger, 
mechanical devices for increasing the power were adopted. 
The more common of these is the usual arrangement of 
viller, steering-ropes and wheel. The ropes give the sys- 


tem great clasticity, and the peculiar sympathy thus es- | 


teblished between the rudder and the helmsman enables 
the latter to anticipate the yaws and plunges of the vessel. 
It is the part of the skillful helmsman to anticipate these 
motions by counteracting movements of the helm. 


It is desirable to accomplish this by giving the tiller as | 


little lateral moticn as possible. The effect of the mov- 
ing particles of water on the rudder is geatest when it 


is at a right angle to the keel, but its drag then retards 
| hours after the sun has set, we cannot fail to notice a 


the motion of the vessel ; hence smal! helm is desirable. 
When to these requirements are added the necessity of 
‘reserving a correct compass course, of anticipating the 
effects of blows of the wash on the ship, cf keeping the 


sails full, and sometimes of watching the stars, it will be | 


seen that the task of the pilot is not an easy one, and 
he is truly the wise one (Perdoctus, Perdolto, Pedol'o, 
Piloto) ” 

Other mechanical contrivances to replace the rope have 
been used. An endless screw, or worm, led directly to 
the tiller by appropriate gearing, has been successfully 
used, but is not in great favor with seamen. Further ia- 
crease in the size of ships has made greater power ncces- 
sary, and steam and hydraulic power have been used to 
steer ships for many years. The valves of the engine or 
hydraulic pump are in these cases controlled by the 
vheel. An attempt has been made to steer without a 


1elmsman, by moving these valves by the means of elec- | 


tro-magnets, actuated by a current through wires pass- 
ing to a compass, so arranged that the cireuit is con- 
trolled by the needle of the compass. 

Finally, the rudder has been entirely dispensed with, 
and a return made to the method of the gondolier and 
Chinese boatman. Propellers have been invented which, 
more or less successfully, take the place of the rudder. 
In the best of these, the ship is steered by changing the 
angle made by the axis of the propeller with its shaft, so 
that the effect of the revolving screw is to move the 
ship’s head in the desired direction. 

More than one rudder is frequently seen. 
River steamers have two—one ct cither angle of their 
square-sterned hulls. Ferry-boats are usually provided 


with one at either end, and the ‘‘double-enders” de- | 
light is less, and where the dixection of the axis 


signed for use in our rivers during the Rebellion were 
arranged with rudder at both ends. 


With her rudder gone, the ship is dangerously muti- | 
| cient evidence to show that ‘itis either more brilliant or 


lated. Men-of-war frequently have spare rudders pro- 
vided, and the skillful seaman may improvise one when 
none is at hand. But, failing in this, the vessel may be 
steered by the meais of hawsers, spars, or boats veered 
astern. Such expedients are not new to seamen. The 
following lines from the ‘‘ Documento d’Amore ” of Bar- 


berino, of the eleventh century, make allusion to a simi- | 
; the sun, and his observations have been confirmed by 


lar practice. Speaking of the loss of the rudder, he says : 


“Tn luogo di timone 
Fa spere, e in agua pone.” 


(In place of rudder lost 
A spar astern is tost.) 





| gleams of twilight (Figs. 1 and 5). 
| equals the Milky Way ; lixe it, also, its position among 


| sun or before sunrise. 


Mississippi | 
| of its invisibility. We may, therefore, be prepared to hear 
| ° ° s - 38 . 

| that the zodiacal light forms a much more {gistinguisha- 


And Ariosto probably alludes to the same practico when 
he observes : 
*“Remedio a questo il buon nocchiere troua, 
Che commanda a gettar per popa spere, 
E columa lu gomena e far proua, 
Di duo terzi del corso ratenere.” 


(The skillful pilot finds a cure at last, 
Commands some spars astern to cast, 
And veering cable, onward sails: 
Two-thirds his course to make, he fails.) 


The spars dragged astern, while aiding to steer, would 
check the vessel’s speed, as the poet says. These are, 


| interesting instances of the antiquity of the devices of 


the seamen. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 
By Joun I. PLUMMER. 
Uron a moonless night in the early Spring, and several 


its appear- 
an oblique 


conspicuous phenomenon which then makes 
ance near the western horizon. Rising in 
direction to a considerable elevation is a hazy cone of 
soft light, that might be mistaken, but for its definite 
form and the lateness of the hour, for the last fading 
In brillianey it about 


the stars is fixed, so that it gradually sinks down with 
them as cvening advances, but without sny Ciminution of 
lustre other than may be caused by the haziness of the 
sky. Although the position of the apex of the cone may 
be determined with some precision, and the direction of 
its axis is distinguishable with some accuracy, the vut- 
line fades so imperceptibly into the blue expanse of the 
heavens that it is impossible to trace with certainty its 
full extent 

At the opposite season of the year a precisely similar 
phenomenon may be witnessed upon the other side of the 
This has been well and poetically 
termed the False Dawn by the inhabitants of Eastern 
countries, whose skies admit of its frequent observation, 
A little consideration will show us that each of these 
cones of light must exist on either side of the sun at cll 
seasons of the year, and that nothing prevents us from so 
observing them but the peculiar position in the heavens 
that they may occupy and the prolonged twilight in 
northern climates. The latter especially, equally with 


| the light of the moon, is fully sufficient to mask so i!l- 


defined and hazy an illumination, and is a frequent cause 


ble feature in tropical regions, where the duration of twi- 
of the 
cone is never less favorably -situated than it is in the 
month of March in Englard. There is, however, insufl- 


more extended than it is with us. 

Upon a few occasions, however, a much more compli- 
cated aspect of the zodiaeal light has been witnessed. 
Humboldt has put it on record that during his sojourn 


| in South America he has seen at the same time, at or 


near midnight, the illuminated cones on cither side of 


others. What this implies is that the apex of the west- 


| ern cone has risen before the eastern one has set, and that 


the entire stretch of these winglike appendages to the 
sun occupies more than 180° of longitude, or half the 
vault of the heavens. Such simultaneous appearances, 
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while they give us a better idea of the for:n and actual 
extent of the zodiacal light, are exclusively to be seen 
near the equator ; for, as we shall see liter on, the season 
most favorable in temperate climates for seeing the east- 
ern portion would be the most unfavorable for seeing the 
western, and vice versd. By admitting their correctness, 
however, we are brought to the important conclusion 
that, occasionally at the least, the matter composing the 
zodiacal light extends from the sun as far as, or even 
further, than the earth itself —i.e., that its diameter ex- 
ceeds 180,000,000 miles. Whether this is 1 permanent 
condition may perhaps be doubted, but it is beyond dis- 
pute that the orbits of Mercury and Venus are always 
included within its limits, 

Several observers, including Arago, concur in stating 
that the color of the zodiacal light is decidedly yellow or 
orange in the parts nearest the horizon, though, to ordi- 
nary eyes, it generally appears of the same pale-white 
which has given to another and entirely different phe- 
nomenon the name of the Milky Way. If, as we shall 
find reason to believe, its light is derived exclusively 
from the sun by reflection, we cannot expect that it 
would be possible very readily to detect the slight ex- 
cess of yellow which distinguishes the light of that great 
body. 

The common axis of the cones of light, whenever they 
are visible, occupies an invariable position in the heavens, 
and is either precisely upon that great circle of the sky 
which is called the ecliptic, or lies so nearly thereto that 
it is difficult to decide whether it may or. may not be in- 
clined at a small angle-to that plane. In this fact we 


have an indication of its planetary nature, for it will be 
remembered that all the planets revolve round the sun in 
orbits that lie very near this plane. 


We have also the 
explanation of its apparently capricious character, as the 
ecliptic, unlike other great circles, is variously inclined 
to the horizon at different seasons of the year. 

As this most important circle is the course apparently 
described by the sun among the stars during the year, 
and is the actual path which the earth itself would ap- 
pear to trace out if its motions were viewed from the 
sun, we may perhaps advisedly give some means of iden- 
tifying its position. If about the time of the vernal 
equinox (March 21st) we take our station shortly after 
sunset, we may easily trace out the ecliptic from a know- 
ledge of the position of the celestial equator. This lat- 
ter circle spans the heavens from the east to the west 
point of the horizon, rising as far above it in the south 
as is equal to the co-latitude of the place (90°—the geo- 
graphical latitude). The other half of the cquator, the 
continuation of this curve, is, of course, below the hori- 
von. It is, in fact, the diurnal path of the sun during 
the twenty-four hours upon this day of the year. Now, 
the ecliptic, along which we shall find the zodiacal light 
extending itself, and near which will be found all the 
najor planets, is a circle passing similarly through the 
ust and west points of the horizon on this day and hour, 
and still further elevated in the south portion of the sky 
by 233°. Thus the zodiacal light at this season, in the 
evening, rises from the western horizon ai a considerable 
angle, approaching to perpendicularity, and boldly sepa- 
rates itself from the decaying twilight. At the autumnal 
equinox, however, the other half of the ecliptic is above 
the horizon at the hour of sunset, the half that dips below 
the celestial equator by the same angle of 233°, and the 


direction of the zodiacal light will make but asmall angle | 
with the horizon, and will thus fail to free itself from the | 


haze and twilight that lingers near the horizon in tem- 
perate and, particularly, in insular climates. The direc- 





tion of the axis of the cone with reference to the horizon 
varies, therefore, the maximum angle corresponding to 
the eastern extension, or portion visible after sunset, in 
Spring, and to the western extension, or portion visible 
before sunrise, in Autumn. The axis always passes 
through the sun (Fig. 4). 

The true form of the body, whatever it may be, that is 
thus seen on either side of the sun, whenever his resplen- 
dent-orb is hidden, may now be comprehended. We have 
but to regard it as a flattened disk, or lenticularly formed 
body, viewed edgewise from the earth—an enormously 
extended envelope of the sun, possibly of extreme te- 
nuity, but yet none the less an integral portion of that 
body, which exists only in a definite direction or upon 
the plane of the ecliptic. From observations that have 
been made during the total eclipse of the sun, visible in 
America in 1878, there is even reason for believing it to 
be a portion of the solar corona ; while its strangely flat- 
tened form reminds us forcibly of the rings that surround 
the planet Saturn, or of the figure which, according to 
the celebrated hypothesis of Laplace, the solar nebula, 
and each of the plancts that separated themselves from 
it, must have assumed previously to their formation in 
solid bodies. 

Having been able to identify the zodiacal light with the 
sun, it will be well next to inquire whether it is affected 
by any of the changes to which that body is liable. The 
principal of these variations, so far as at present known, 
is an alternation of seasons of activity and of comparative 
rest in the eruptive forces of the sun, as indicated by 
the greater or lesser number of spots upon his surface. 
Though subject to slight irregularity, these periodical 
changes recur, upon the average, at intervals of about 
eleven years. Unfortunately, the zodiacal light has not 
been watched with sufficient care to enable us to say 
whether it waxes and wanes in complete sympathy with 
these forces, but a strong suspicion exists in the minds 
of those who have paid some attention te the subject that 
its brightness is variable. There can be no doubt that 
in 1874, when sun-spots were numerous, the zodiacal 
light was much more conspicuous than in 1880, when 
these spots were rare. From the observations on the 
solar corona which have been assiduously made during 
the last twenty years, whenever a total eclipse of the sun 
has rendered them possible, there is little doubt that its 
extent and brilliancy vary in a marked manner with the 
intensity of solar activity, and this may fairly be re- 
garded as strongly confirming the suspicions already 
entertained. 

That these two phenomena are identical, or closely 
associated, is not only shown by observations, but also 
by a similarity of spectrum. The inner portion of the 
corona is distinguished by some very remarkably bright 
lines, one of which—and, indeed, the most conspicuous 
of them—is a yellow-green line, which cannot be identi- 
fied as appertaining to any known terrestrial element ; 
but toward the outer portion these lines one by one fade 
out, and are replaced by a faint, continuous spectrum, in 
which no dark absorption-lines can be seen. It is proba- 
ble that they, exist, and that the light itself is merely re- 
flected sunlight, in which case it would be crossed by all 
the fine dark lines that characterize the solar spectrum. 
In the faint light of the corona, after it had been still fur- 
ther weakened by its dispersion by the prisms, it is not 
to be expected that such delicate lines could possibly be 
traced. As the polariscope gives the like evidence, we 
are justified in concluding that, while the inner part of the 
corona is self-luminous, the outer portion is not, but is 
capable of reflecting a portion of the fierce light that 
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FIG, 1.—-THE ZODIACAL LIGHT AS OBSERVED AT ORSAY, FRANCE, IN MARCH, 1874. 


shines upon it; and further, that the extreme limits of | for which we have no terrestrial equivalent ; and Pro- 


the self-luminous region shine by virtue of a single line 
on the confines of the green and yellow of the spectrum. 

The spectrum of the zodiacal light has been investi- 
gated by two able spectroscopists, and although their re- 
sults are opposed to each other, neither is contrary to the 
theory which we have already laid down. Dr. Angstrom 


| fessor Piazzi Smyth, that it is a faint, continuous spec- 
trum, without lines, either bright or dark, in all respects 
similar to that of the outward part of the corona, or of 
| faint reflected sunlight. The latter authority has ex- 
| plained the discrepancy on the ground that the observa- 
tions of Angstrom having been made in the latitude of 


finds that the light is composed mainly of the bright line |! Stockholm, where the aurora borealis is a common occur. 


FIG, 2.—ZODIACAL LIGHT AS OBSERVED BY HEIS AT Mi'NSTER. 
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rence, have been vitiated by the presence of that light ; 
or, in other words, that the spectrum he has observed is 
one of the lines of the aurora, and that the faint, continu- 
ous spectrum proper to the zodiacal light he has over- 
looked. Though this explanation is quite allowable, and 
has been generally accepted, it would seem more com- 
plimentary to the discrimination of the veteran spectro- 
scopist to suppose that he had hit upon the interior part, 
or core, of the zodiacal light, from which the yellow- 
green line had not entirely faded ; while his later com- 
petitor, in the more favorable situation of Palermo, being 
under no necessity 
seek out the 
most conspicuous 
part, had failed to 
detect it. 

It is necessary to 
point out that this 
explanation of the 
nature of the zo- 
diacal light is one 
that has only re- 
cently found favor 
with astronomers, 
and that the more 
common theory has 
that the sun 
is surrounded by 
myriads of mete- 
orice bodies slowly 
gravitating in spi- 
ral orbits upon his 
surface, after hay- 
ing been detached 





to 


been 


from the trains (not 
tails) of the numer- 
ous comets that 
have passed round 


Such bodies 
certainly exist in 
the near neighbor- 
hood of the sun, 
and each will re- 
flect a small quan- 
tity of solar light, 
just as an exceed- 
ingly minute planet 
might do, but it is 
doubtful whether 
they would be able 
in the aggregate to 
affect the eye with 
the brilliancy of 
the zodiacal light. 
But the main dif- 


him. 


fieulty that his explanation has to encounter is, that | 


eect | 
whereas comets pass round the sun from every direction | 


of space, and thus furnish that body with these attend- 
ants on all sides, the zodiacal light is derived from one 
particular and somewhat narrow region only. 

On the other hand, if we regard the light as being re- 
flected by an extension of the gaseous or cloudy corona, 
we are met by the difficulty that such a form of the solar 
atmosphere is opposed to our ideas of the behavior of 
gases under ordinary circumstances, and we are bound to 
admit that further knowledge of the subject is called for. 
Of the two difficulties, the latter is to be preferred, as 
more likely to submit to a legitimate explanation, which 
is required whether the theory is correct or not. 





FIG, 3,—THE ZODIACAL LIGHT AS OBSERVED IN INDIA AT THE END OF DECEMBER, 1874. 


An atmosphere that extends so far should certainly be 
of an exceedingly rarefied description, and that it is so we 
have some evidence. As already stated, the two interior 
planets, Mercury and Venus, have their orbits almost en- 
tircly included within its limits ; and yet we are unable to 
detect the slightest variation in the form of these orbits, 
consequent upon the impediment to their motions which 
even a medium of extreme tenuity would be able to pro- 
duce. The general result to be anticipated from a me- 
dium capable of offering some resistance to the motion of 
a planet would be that the orbit of the latter would tend to 
contract, that the 
planet would re- 
volve round the 
sun at a less mean 
distance than for- 
merly, and hence, 
that it would per- 
form its journey in 
less time. This 
effect, too, would 
be of a cumulative 
character, since the 
cause would be 
constant, and after 
the lapse of many 
revolutions, would 
become apparent, 
however small it 
might be, if the 
rarity of the gase- 
ous or cloudy ob- 
struction were not 
beyond our ordi- 
nary conceptions. 
It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that solid, 
dense, and com- 
paratively small 
bodies, like the 
planets Mercury, 
Venus, or the 
Earth, are able en- 
tirely to disregard 
the slight opposi- 
tion they may en- 
counter. Comets, 
however, whose 
mass is much 
smaller, and whose 
magnitude is more 
considerable, do 
not necessarily en- 
joy the like immu- 
nity. Of the seven 
periodical comets, whose frequent returns have enabled 
us to watch their motions narrowly, one has certainly 
presented to us the peculiarities of a body that suffers 
some retardation of motion in its movements through 
space. This comet, which is known as Encke’s, has a 
period of little more than three years, which is being 
slowly reduced at the rate of about two hours during 
each revolution. As there is no cause known capable 
of explaining this fact in accordance with the law of 
gravitation, it was long since suggested by the illustrious 
astronomer whose name it bears that there must exist 
in space a “ resisting medium,” opposing the free move- 
ment of such bodies, and which is too attenuated to 


| make its presence known to us in any other manner. 
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Although this solution of the difficulty has been gen- 
erally adopted, it is not usually connected with the zodi- 
acal light; yet it is important to notice that the comet 
which exhibits this peculiarity is precisely that one of the 


| 


seven which approaches the sun most nearly, and thus | 


passes through what we must regard as the denser part of 
the zodiacal extension of the corona. It would tuerefore 
be the most affected by retardation, which is practically 
insensible in all the other cases, if we except a suspicion 











call 


FIG. 4.— DIRECTION OF AXIS OF ZODIACAL LIGHT. 








that has recently been entertained of a still more minute 
reduction of period of a second member of this family of 
comets. 

Meagre as our information is upon the subject of the 
zodiacal light, we may look upon the following facts as 
certainly known regarding it: 1st. That it is constantly 
visible on either side of the sun, and is only hidden or 
masked in temperate climates when its position in the 
heavens is favorable to its being confounded with the 
fading twilight. 2d. That it is in the form of a disk, or 
lens, of which the sun occupies the centre ; that the di- 
ameter of the lens occasionally exceeds 180,000,000 miles, 
and perhaps seldom falls short of 150,000,000 miles, and 
that its thickness, though unknown, is not considerable 
in comparison therewith. 3d. That its position in the 
heavens is invariable, and either coincides with the plane 
of the earth’s motion or lies very close to it. 

It is to be considered as less certain, though highly 
probable, that it varies in brilliancy, possibly in depend- 
ence upon the recurring periods of sun-spot frequency, 
but that it shines with equal lustre from whatever portion 
of the earth it is observed. It is also very likely that it 
consists of a peculiar extension of the ordinary corona or 
exterior atmospheric envelope of the sun, the same that 
has been traced during total solar eclipses to a distance 
of 5,000,000 of miles from the sun. 

While the spectrum of the zodiacal light may not have 
received all the attention it deserves, it must be admit- 
ted that it is not a hopeful question for further inquiry, 
owing to the faintness of the light itself, and still more to 
the continuous form of its spectrum. But it is abun- 
dantly proved that, if gaseous, the matter of the zodiacal 
light must be of extreme rarity. The evidence deduced 
by the spectroscope points with certainty to the fact that 











it is merely reflected solar light, and that probably no por. 
tion is self-luminous. 

On the other hand, the theory that it consists of meto. 
orie matter slowly subsiding upon the solar surface, or 
until the heat to which it is subjected is sufficient to vola. 
tilize the constituents, although it has been frequently 
advocated, cannot be held so satisfactory as that previ- 
ously shadowed forth. That such meteoric matter exists, 
and doubtless performs important functions in the solar 
system, is nevertheless a supposition on which the hy. 
pothetical character of the zodiacal light need not neces. 
sarily throw any doubt. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


American anthropologists have been doing a great desl of 
work during the past year or two to increase the evidence of tho 
theory that the history of man in this country goes back to, and 
before, the Glacial Period. Dr. €. C, Abbott's long labors at Tren. 
ton, N. J., where paleolithiec implements are found imbedded jn 
the glacial drift, was the formation of the researches. Thousands 
of implements, similar in appearance, have since been reported 
from various parts of the country, but generally from the surface, 
so that their history is open to criticism. In the valley of the Lit- 
tle Miami River, in Ohio, paleolithie relics have, however. been 
taken from deep in the soil; and more lately, | Mr. H. T. Cresson, 
from undisturbed glacial gravel in Southern Indiana. “ A stud 
of the glacial boundary in that vicinity,” remarks Professor G. rf 
Wright, who is an expert in regard to that period, ‘‘adds much 
interest to the naked facts. To those familiar with the recent 
maps of the glaciated area it will be remembered that a large tri- 
angular section in Southern Indiana, with its base extending along 
the Ohio from Louisville to Evansville, and its northern apex in 
the vicinity of Indianapolis, was unglaciated. Here, in the midst 
of these forest-covered hills, with its numerous preglacial gorges 
and temporary glacial lakes, was a most suitable place for paleo- 
lithic man to-maintain an existence in conditions very similar to 
those which abound at present in portions of Alaska, At any 
rate, here we find some of the unquestionable implements of this 
eerly and hardy race, who, if they did not at an earlier time, as 
some suppose, retreat before the advancing ice, did probably fol- 
low it in its retreat to the coasts of Greenland and Alaska, being 
still represented, perhaps, in their descendants by the Esquimaux 
of the Arctic regions.” A third most interesting locality where 
stone implements of this most ancient of prehistoric peoples is 
found was discovered some years ago at Little Falls, Minn., by 
Miss Babbitt. These paleoliths lie in gravel laid down during the 
floods which marked the close of the Glacial Epoch, and are made 
of quartzite, which was the best available material of the locality, 
while the New Jersey implements are all of argillite, and the Ohio 
and Indiana ones of tough pebbles—in cach case the best material 
at hand in those localities. 


TuE largest southern tributary of the Congo is the Kassai River. 
It is navigable for a long distance, and its banks are fertile and 
populous. It has been ascended by Lieutenant Wissman, and 
more lately by Lieutenant E. H. Taunt, United States Navy, who 
has brought to Washington, and deposited in the National Mu- 
seum, a large collection of interesting objects of native use and 
manufacture. ‘Notable among these,” to quote the curator’s 
letter to The American, of Philadelphia, “are short swords that 
show iron-working of the best kind. One of them has a very thin 
blade, almost like sheet-iron, evenly hammered out to a width of 
eight inches at the widest part. It is strengthened in the middlo 
by a semi-fold that makes the twe sides of the weapon curve away 
differently, and forms a shallow groove along the centre of the 
blade. There has been a theory that this is a ‘ blood-groove ’—a 
sign of the murderous character of the weapon, or made to retain 
some of the blood. It is really only a very effective way of making 
a thin, soft-iron blade rigid, on the principle of the hollow column, 
The bows are straight and very stiff, with wooden knobs at tho 
ends, and for bowstrings have strips cf rattan. The currency of 
the country is a copper St. Andrew's cross, weighing about five 
pounds. It is the only thing taken by the natives in exchange for 
ivory and slaves over a large rezion in Africa, This copper is said 
to contain gold, and the negroes cannot be deceived by European 
counterfeits of the money, Carved drinking-horns, wooden cups, 
pipes, and articles of personal adornment, mark these people as 
having a great deal of barbaric taste. This is most strikingly 
shown in their embroidered and dyed grass cloths. The designs 
are lozenges worked in lighter colors than the background, and 
then cut, forming # pile-like plush, making a unique and pretty 
fabric.” The Museum is to be congratulated upon getting this 
collection, inasmuch as the Congo Association allows nothing of 
the kind to be carried away by travelers, Lieutenant Taunt, 
however, was permitted to do so because he was on a Government 
expedition, 

Aw English gunmaker urges his fellow-tradesmen to give up the 
use of spelter in joining gun-barrels, and substitute a silver solder 
instead. He says: *‘ Joints run with-this are in every respect as 
strong as spelter, and can be made closer; and, as it runs at many 
degrees of heat lower than spelter, there is no danger whatever of 
burning the metal, and thus rendering it so brittle and dangerous}; 
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and used in the following manner it is much more manageable: 
The borax used as a flux should be burnt—i.e., placed on a clean 
plate of copper or brass large enough to prevent any lampblack 
reaching the upper surface. Hold this over a gas-jet, and the 
porax wi'l very soon begin to boil and expand, or, as technically 
termed, ‘cauliflower.’ It should be carried barely through this 
process, and ones just short of its running into glass. When 
cooled, it should be rubbed down on the oe with the face of a 
hammer into a white powder. This should bo put into a clean 
gallipot, and clean water added, but only enough not quite to dis- 
solve all tho powder, as this solution should bo a thoroughly satu- 
rited one. Apply this solution with a camel’s-hair brush, brush 
over both surfaces of tho joint, and bind the work up whilo wet, 
The silver solder should be cut into strips straightened, or, if the 
joint be crooked, bent to follow its course, Placo this over the 
joint, then thoroughly wet it with the solution, allowing as much 
‘as will to run down between the metals; place the work in the fur- 
nace or blast; if the latter, it should be applied very gently at first, 
to enable the metal to heat regularly throughout—i.e., not one part 
at almost a white heat, while another is merely a cherry-red. The 
running of the solder will be readily seen by its bright, almost 
incandescent, appearance, and in a few seconds will follow the flux 
through avery large joint. Take tho work out, and allow it to 
cool slowly. Ihave run hundreds of joints, large and small, in 
my latho-room, in this manner, without a singlo failure or defect. 
If the borax is not burnt and treated as above described, its ex- 
pansion is so great and rapid on being first placed in the heat that 
it inevitably drives the strips of solder a long way from the joint— 
often half an inch or more—so that it runs over and defaces the 
work, instead of at once running into and thoroughly filling the 
joint and making it sound and completo throughout. Caro should 
be taken that enough bo used to insure this thorough filling of the 
joint.” 

Says Garden and Forest: “ Thera have been in Germany dur- 
ing the last twelve years sixteen scientific stations devoted to the 
investigation of meteorological and other phenomena connected 
with the forest. At the Eberswald Station, observations have been 
taken during a number of years for the purpose of determining 
the difference in the temperaturo of the soil in the forest and in 
the open ground, Two posts were established—the first in a grove 
of Scotch pines, forty-five years old, and 375 feet from the open 
ground ; the other ata point 795 feet from any wood. Ateach of these 
stations readings of the thermometer have been taken daily at 
8a.m. and 2 p.m. at the surface, and et depths varying from six 
inches to four feet below the surface. Tho results of these ob- 
servations may be briefly stated to be: That the temperature of the 
soil at the different depths averages one degree higher in the for- 
est during the Winter than in the open ground, and that it is 
nearly three degrecs cooler in Summer, so that the extreme varia- 
tions of the soil aro four degrecs less in the woods than in the 
open ground; that the forest has the samo effect upon the tem- 
peraturo as depth below the surface has—that is, it retards and 
modifies extremes, and makes variations slower and more regular 
in their appearance and disappearance, A full account of these 
experiments, and others carried on at these stations, can bo found 
in the annual reports which Dr. Mutrich has published since 1875, 
and which ean be obtained from the Berlin bookseller Springer, 
3 Monbijonplatz. 

Some discussion having lately been aroused in Germany over 
the possibility of disease-infection being communicated by means 
of books from circulating libraries, the municipal authorities of 
Dresden undertook athorough investigation of the subject, which is 
recounted in the Lancet. A number of much-used volumes from 
the town library were taken for the purpose. Tho dust from the 
leaves and covers was sown in nutrient media, and cultures 
reared, the result being that no microbes belonging to infec- 
tious diseases wero found, the dust being, in fact, nothing but 
ordinary dust of a harmless character. Again, the dirtiest leaves 
ia the books wero rubbed, first with the dry finger, and then with 
the wet finger. In the first case scarcely any microbes were found 
on the finger; in tho second case plenty were found, but all ap- 
peared to be of a non-infectious character, Especially is it noted 
that there were no tubercle bacilli. Lastly, books were soaked 
for two days in spirit containing ten per cent. of carbolic acid. 
This treatment destroyed all tho bacilli, and proved harmless to 
the volumes. The conclusion arrived at was that the danger of 
circulating libraries spreading infection is very slight; but a 
recommendation is given to dust books we!l before reading them, 
and never to wet the finger in tho mouth for tho purpose of turning 
over the leaves, 

THERE have recently been published in the Engiish Mechanic 
valuable articles entitled ‘‘ Microscopical Advances,” in one of 
which Dr. Royston - Pigott states that a new kind of micrometer 
has been designed and constructed, which reads to the half-mill- 
ionth of an inch under a power of 2,000 diameters. Measure- 
ments will now be attempted of bodies hitherto baffling all invest- 
igation in the minute world. The attenuated lines, Dr, Pigott 
says, discoverable in the hairlets of the plumed gnats seem to pass 
all microscopical experience; hundreds of bosses, or cups, pro- 
ject tapering hairs displaying two black margins, and around 
these bosses extremely minute bulbs, or bosses, glitter, and care- 
fully treated, reveui forests of cilia, or hairlets, of most astonishing 
attenuation, They are ‘best seen at the insertions of the antennm 
into the head of the gnat, where they are slightly coarser, and 
throughout the internal tube of the antennw, where they are 
closely sprinkled. They are best seen by daylight illumination, 
and their size is appallingly small for estimation. Dr. Pigott, 
Speaking of the lhe in which the gnat—he probably means the 
Musquito—bites, says that musquito-wounds may be cured in a 





Very short time by dilute prussic acid. 
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Tue cook is the proper party to hold the steaks. 


HowEvER much actors may quarrel, they generally have to 
“make up” before they come upon the stage. 


SmirH —‘‘Squivens has broken himself completely down.” 
Brown —“ Ah, how so ?” Smith —“ Practicing on the health-lift,”’ 


In Musica Crrcte.—He—‘* What would you think, dear, ii 
I should say you were a harp of athousand strings ?” She—‘‘I 
should think, love, that you were a lyre.” 


“You must not do that, my dear,” said a mother to her four- 
year-old daughter; “nice littlo girls never do so.” ‘Yes, they 
do, mamma, sometimes; didn't you just see me do it ?” 


HANDSOME Frtrt (to Bashful) —‘* What would you do if a pretty 
girl came to you suddenly and kissed you?” SBashful (blushing 
- tho roots of his hair)—‘t I—I—should be—very much obliged to 

er.” 

* Woutp tho ladies bo in favor of a uniform marriage law, do 
you think ?” asked a member of Congress of one of his fair con- 
stituents; and she replied: “‘ Very likely, if the unform were a 
pretty one, and had a handsome man in it.” 


Tue Scientific American jostiy denounces the habit of visitors 
kissing the baby. A strictly pathological view of the subject leads 
to the belief that the best way is to kiss the mother, when she is 
young and pretty, and let her-give it to tho infant. 


AGcnes—‘ Mamma told you that you were not to go to Bessy’s 
house.” Sally—‘‘ I know she did, but I couldn’t help it.” Agnes— 
“Couldn’t help it—and why ?” Sally —‘‘ Because—because Satan 
tempted me.” Agnes —“‘ Well, then, you should have put Satan be- 
hind you.” Sa!’y—‘‘I did—-but—he pushed me.” 


*“M’ pear,” said ho to his lady-love, “I’'vo been busy all day; 
not manual labor, you know, but brain-work, which is the hardest 
kind.” ‘Yes, indeed; I know it must be for you.” And thero 
was in her eyes a look of tender sympathy which aroused him 
She was quite in earnest. He changed the subject. 


* BLANCHARD has been going about town declaring that I am 
the most illiterate ass in the world, because I have made it a rule 
never to subscribe to any paper,” said Banks. ‘*‘ What do you 
read?” asked Blakeley... ‘‘ Oh, almost everything; but his particu- 
lar paper was a promissory note. He wanted my indorsement.” 


A LITTLE girl who had listened to a temperance address for the 
first time in her life was so impressed and interested that she 
went home and wrote out the following rather novel pledge: “I 
promise not to drink rum, or wine, or brandy, or smoke, or swear, 
or cider either.” Sho signed it, and got several of her playmates 
te sign it also. 


A FRENCHMAN, who was troubled with gout, was asked what 
difference there was between that complaint and rheumatism. 
“One very great difference,” replied monsieur. “‘ Suppose you 
take one vice, put your finger in, you turn de screw till you ean 
bear him no longer—dat is de rheumatism; den s’pose you give 
him one turn more—dat is de gout!” 


First Boy—‘* Come on, What are you waiting for?” 
Boy —‘‘ Mamma won’t let me go.” “She wont? My mamma 
lets mo go most everywhere. Youis is awful strict, ain’t she ?” 
““Yes; she used to be principal of a seminary.” “ Was she ?” 
“Yes. Isuppose pa didn't think about the trouble ho was makin’ 
for me when he married a schoolteacher.” 


Fecond 


Str Waurer Scort’s wifo, though an excellent and sensible 
woman, was a matter-of-fact one. One day, while walking in the 
flelds in the early Spring, he dilated to Lady Scott on the beauties 
of Nature, the verdure, the wild flowers, the playful lambs, ete. 
‘*Ah, my dear,” said the lady, “you remind me that we must 
have a nice roast leg of lamb, with mint sauce, for dinner to- 
morrow.” 

Cnarues Reaper, who saw “Lohengrin” at Dresden, relates: 
“Two or three of us had taken a front seat in a proscenium box. 
Suddenly a stranger took a seat behind us, and expressed himself 
in German in such sentences as ‘Ach, Heaven! Very good!’ 
‘Ach, bad — very bad!’ and many other gutturals of the same sort, 
clapping his hands meanwhile and stamping like a demented 
creature, until he became absolutely intolerable. As soon as the 
first act was over, I sought the usher and requested him to have 
the apparent lunatic removed. But I can never hope to give you 
the gestures or expression with which he replied, ‘Ach, that is 
Herr Wagner!” 

Taey Hapw’r Got ir Exactiy Riaat.—“ Now, baker,” said the 
counsel, “you change the joints—the legs of mutton, for instance 
—sent you to be baked. You buy a small one, and change it for 
the biggest one sent in, don't you?” “ Not exactly,” replied the 
baker, grinning. ‘Answer the question, sir,” said the judge, with 
— sternness. “The gentleman ain’t right; that’s not how 

t’s done.” “ Well, tell us how it is done,” said the counsel. “ You 
see, we buys a little ’°un—that’s true enough; but on a busy day 
we may have a dozen or more to bake. Well, we changes the little 
’un for the next largest, and that one for the next, and s0 on—so 
that none on’em suffers much, and we get the biggest of the 
whole lot.” 





AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 
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